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VICTORY. 

By Kalikinkar Datta. 

The recent European Victory of the Allies against the tremen- 
dous upheaval caused by the illegitimate ambitions of the Axis powers 
is a matter of supreme satisfaction and immense relief for humanity at 
large, which had been confronted, for the last few years, with a 
malignant and acute crisis in different quarters of the globe. It means 
the total annihilation of those anarchic forces of aggression, high- 
handedness and reaction, which being inherent in the philosophy of 
Nazism threatened to arrest the march of civilization on sound lines 
and to destroy all prospects of democracy, order and peace. 

The collapse of the enemy forces is the outcome of close 
collaboration and comradeship of the most progressive nations of the 
world, the superlative political genius of their respective leaders, the 
unsurpassable gallantry and sacrifices of their military heroes, and the 
loyal co-operation of the Governments of the British Empire. We 
feel pride and happiness to think that India’s contributions towards 
the achievement of victory have been manifold, substantial and 
remarkable. In a recorded broadcast on A.I.R. on the 13th May last, 
the Commander-in Chief in India, General Sir Claude Auchinleck, 
noted : “ To the ‘ Armed Forces of India Command the collapse of 

Germany means the end of a struggle in which India has been 
incessantly engaged for five long years. The story of her efforts in 
men, money and material has been told before and I will do no more 
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now than remind you that it is a story of magnificent achievement in 
the face of great difficulties”. 

We all fervently hope that this victory, to be soon followed by 
the utter rout of Japan, will mark a turning point in the history of 
world civilization by laying the “ foundations of an honourable, just 
and stable peace ” as His Majesty the King-Emperor expressed in 
His victory message to the President of the Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics. We confidently believe that it will usher in a new epoch, 
characterised by the emancipation of mankind from the crushing load 
of unreason and aggrandisement and by the attainment of those 
glorious ideals of internal concord and international amity which were 
preached and practised by the great Maurya Emperor Asoka in the 
days of remote antiquity. Let a new world arise, based on faith, 
brotherhood and love. Let it be fully marked by the unfettered 
progress of human society on rational and humane principles so that 
the woes and agonies of afflicted humanity may be buried with the 
dead past, and let there be also a due recognition of the claims of 
culture in the most comprehensive sense of the term as the truest 
means for the perfection of manhood. 



REVIEW OF THE WORK OF THE BIHAR RESEARCH 

SOCIETY 1944. 

By The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Kt. 

It is my pleasant duty to offer to Your Excellency a most cordial 
welcome on behalf of the Council of the Bihar Research Society. 

At the present moment a great many schemes are being devised 
and discussed as part of a general plan for post-war re-construction in 
India. Most of these schemes relate ,to politics, science, industry, 
economics or development of schools and Universities and the Council 
feel that unless the claims of India’s culture are also pressed by socie- 
ties such as ours, the most valuable part of India’s great national heritage 
will be submerged and lost. We trust that Your Excellency as the 
Patron and President of the Society will offer to us such guidance and 
support as may be necessary in this connection. 

In reviewing the work of the Society during the past twelve months 
I must, following the practice of previous years, allude in the first ins- 
tance to some of the important topics discussed in our Journal by certain 
eminent scholars. . 

The first article in the March issue of our journal is entitled “ The 
History of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty ”. Its author, Dr. Benoytosh 
Bhattacharya who is Director of Oriental Institute, Baroda, has given 
here his own translation of, and comments on, the verses of the 
rajavrttdnta which he asserts relate to the history of the Imperial 
Guptas. He is of opinion that the previously written works on the Gupta 
Dynasty are “ not only incomplete but are also full of inaccuracies and 
unanswered problems ” and that the study of a “ neglected PurSna ’ 
would “supplement and correct our existing knowledge on the subject”. 
Whatever might be the views of the other scholars regarding the 
exclusive value of P uranic evidence on which he has emphasised so 
much, it is hoped that his observations will evoke fresh interest for 
additional studies in regard to one of the most important periods of 
Ancient Indian History.' ■ 
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In the next paper Mr. S. A. Shere, Curator of Patna Museunij has 
recorded his study of a rare and interesting Persian Manuscript dated 
950 A. H. (1543 A. D.) which was described by Emperor Shah Jahan 
himself as Tuhfat-us-salatm ” or “A present of kings The present 
owner of this valuable work, Mr. P. C. Manuk, lent its use to the 
writer of the article, who points out that it was once stocked in the 
Imperial Library of the Great Moghals as it bears autographs of the 
Emperors Jahangir and Shah Jahan and some other interesting endorse- 
ments on its flyleaf. It contains not only some important historical 
details but also “ selected verses” of the renowned poet Amir Shahi, 
written by the famous calligraphist Mr. Ali. 

The third paper, which is contributed by Dr. K. K. Datta of Patna 
College, presents' to us a detailed account of the circumstances leading 
to the final cession of the Dutch possessions in India to the British 
Government in A. D. 1824-25 and of all the relevant transactions 
connected therewith. It is based wholly on some unpublished documents 
of the Imperial Record Department, New Dehli. We read here how, 
according to the terms of the treaty signed at London on the 17th 
March, 1824, between the British Government and the Government of 
the Netherlands, the former ‘‘obtained some territorial possessions 
of great value in strengthening the edifice of the British Empire in the 
East”. In another article in this issue, which is contributed by 
Professor Jagadish Narayan Sarkar of Patna College, we get perhaps 
for the first time on the authority of some contemporary Persian works 
a picture of Golkanda administration before Mir Jumla’s rise to power 
in that kingdom and also a critical discussion of the functions which 
its officers like the Peshwa, the Mir Jumla the Sar4 khail and the 
Havaldar of Masulipatam had to discharge. 

In the June number appeared a comprehensive review of the 
manifold achievements and glories of the University of Nalanda by Dr. 
Radha Kumud Mukherjee, Professor of History, Lucknow University, 
who addressed the last Annual Meeting of our Society on the same 
subject. It is well known that this famous University attracted students 
from the distant lands of China, Japan, Korea, Mongolia, Tibet and 
Ceylon and we cannot but feel admiration for those successive 
batches of Nalanda scholars who having distinguished themselves in 
various branches of knowledge under the auspices of this creative 
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AGademy of Higher Learning went out to far off regions carrying 
sublime messages of Indian culture and thought. 

In the second article of this number Professor Jagadish Narayan 
Sarkar has thrown new light on Mir Jumla’s conquests in the Karnatak 
after having critically studied some letters exchanged between Qutb 
Shah and Mir Jumla, which he has been able to utilise from Sir J. N. 
Sarkar’s transcript of the British Museum copy of Haji Abdul Alt 
Tabrezis Golkunda correspondence. 

In his paper entitled “Missionary Education in the Sontal 
• Parganas ” Dr. K. K. Basu of T. N. J. College, Bhagalpur, describes 
how an attempt was made by the Calcutta Committee of the Church 
Missionary Society for the establishment of schools among the Sonthals, 
and how the scheme was discontinued by the Court of Directors in 
1857 and under their instructions a new one was formed with a view 
to establishing Government institutions in that area. 

In the same issue Mr. B. Ghosh of Allahabad has contributed a 
learned paper on the subjectof “Indian Embassy to Khusru II of Persia” 
and Professor Anil Chandra Benerjee of the Calcutta University has 
pointed out the relation of Sikhism to the Medieval Indian Reformation 
and has discussed certain striking features of the latter. 

The last two articles in this number form the product of a critical 
study of some important epigraphs, preserved in the local Museum by 
Mr. Priyatosh Banerjee, a Research Scholar in the History Department of 
the Patna College. The first inscription studied here is located in the 
17th year of the reign of VISNUGUPTA, who, according to the writer, 
belonged to the eighth century A. D. and was grandson of the famous 
Adityasena of the Apshad inscription and the son of Uevagupta 
mentioned in the Deobarnak inscription of Jivita-Gupta II. The other 
two inscriptions studied by him are the Mathura Inscription of Devaputra 
Kaniska and the Patna Museum Brahmi Inscription front Mathura. 

Shortage and high price of paper compelled us to bring out a com- 
bined number of September and December, 1944. The first article in 
this number is an original presentation of the “ Early Stages in the 
Development of the Madras Judiciary ” by an eminent Indian historian 
Rao Bahadur Prof. C. S. Srinivasachari, Head of the Department of 
History and Politics, Annamalai University. In the second article 
Professor Anil Chandra Banerjee has discussed some important points 
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regarding Guru Teg Bahadur, such as his character and military 
activities, the part played by him in the Assam expedition and his career 
of military adventure after his return from Assam and his death. 

Dr. K. K. Basu’s paper on "Currency and Coinagein Bihar" , based 
on some old correspondence preserved in the Record Room of the 
District Magistrate of Bhagalpur, has also been published in this number. 
In his article entitled " Has the T5,rtkh-i-Muzaffar Shahi Reached us" 
Mr. G. H. Shaikh, B. A. Hons. (Lond.), New Delhi, asserts that the 
Muzaffar Shahi published by the GujarSt Vernacular Society, 
Ahmadabad, is “ indentical with the Tdrikk-i-Muzaffar Shahi 'which 
was dedicated to Sultan Muzaffar II of Gujarat. We have also included 
in this number a critical review of Mir Jumla’s diplomacy by Prof. 
Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, who observes that “like Bismarck tossing 
five balls at a time Mir Jumla could carry on intrigues successfully with 
several powers far and near, without in any way compromising his own 
position ”. 

The last article is a valuable study by Dr. K. K. Datta of some 
India Office Letters, transcripts of which were obtained by him in the 
Imperial Record Department, New Delhi, in which he has carefully 
scrutinised the instructions sent by the Court of Directors in England 
to the Council in Calcutta in view of the strained Anglo-French rela- 
tions in 1755-56. 

This brief review of the contents of our Journal during the past 
twelve months would show that we were able to publish in it some 
original and highly instructive papers relating to the varied aspects of 
Indian history and culture, contributed by scholars of repute from 
different parts of the country. I am confident that this Journal enjoys 
a well deserved reputation in India and abroad for the high standard 
of its publications and that our Society has ever since its foundation 
in 1915 rendered conspicuous services to the cause of research in all 
branches of Indology. 

Our Library, to which some valuable additions have been recently 
made, is well equipped with rare books, manuscripts, memoirs and 
maps indispensable for any kind of advanced study and can supply its 
members, interested in research work, with every up to date Indian ; 
and foreign journal dealing with subjects of oriental history and i 
civilisation. 
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The search for Sanskrit and Prakrit manuscripts has produced 
fruitful results. Dr. Chowdhry, who has very kindly inspected the 
work of the Mithila Pandit Visnulal Sastri, has submitted his report to 
the Council. It appears that the Pandit was engaged this year at head- 
quarters arranging the manuscript materials for the catalogue and 
getting them ready for the press. The catalogue is divided subjects- 
wise into nine volumes, of which four, viz., those on (1) Smrti, (2) 
Literature, (3) jyotisa and (4) Vedas have already appeared in print. 
The remaining five volumes namely, those on (5) Epics and PurSnas, 
(6) Vyskarana, (7) Philosophy, (8) Tantra and (9) Miscellaneous subjects 
(e. g., Kosa, Vaidyaka, KSmagastra etc.) are now ready for the press, as 
also the supplementary volumes to the first four published ones. 

We have also, thanks to the efforts of Khan Bahadur Mohammad 
Ismail and Khan Saheb S. H. Askari, acquired a number of valuable 
Persian manuscripts for our Library. We think, however, that we 
must strive hard to do much more as we have a vast mass of untapped 
manuscript-documents of historical importance not only in the Divi- 
sional and District Record offices of the Government but also in many 
private collections in different centres or secluded corners of some 
rural areas. I feel that the Government, the University, the enlightened 
members of the public and the representatives of old and historic 
families should take greater interest in rescuing these valuable raw 
materials of Indian history from the ravages of time, climate and the 
unfavourable influences of ignorance and prejudice. The ad hoc Records 
Regional Survey Committee formed by the local Government with 
Dr. K. K. Datta as its convenor, according to the suggestion of the 
Indian Historical Records Commission, deserves all possible facilities 
and help in this matter. 

Before I conclude I must thank Mr. Sham Bahadur, Mr. Justice 
Sinha, Mr. Taraporewala and Dr, Chowdhury for their work as 
Secretary, Treasurer and Librarian and also the members of the 
Council for the keen interest they have taken in the affairs of the 
Society. I must also take this opportunity of acknowledging the very 
valuable service rendered by Dr. Datta, whose researches in Indian 
History are well known, in regard to the editing of the Journal of 
•the:Society.r 


EARLY STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
MADRAS JUDICIARY, 

PART II. 

By Rao Bahadur C. S. Srinivasachari, M. A. 

1 

The Charter of 1726 definitely declared that in compliance with 
the wishes of the Directors, as conveyed to them in their letter to 
Bengal of 17th February 1726, the Mayor’s Court was to conduct the 
management of civil affairs “as near as could be agreeable to the 
practice and methods of the Mayor’s Court at Fort St, George ”. Thus 
Madras became the model. Along with the Charter of 1726, the 
Directors sent a Book of Instructions explaining the methods of proce- 
dure in all actions and suits, civil and criminal, and the forms of the 
oaths to be taken. We learn from Shaw* that “various books and 
instructions for the proceedings of the new court in all actions, 
as well civil as criminal, and in proving of will and in granting 
of Letters of Administration of Intestates’ Estates, together with 
the forms of the several, oaths, directed by the Charter to be taken, 
which books were compiled with great care, and with the 
advice and assistance of the ablest lawyers in the several branches of 
business therein treated off were sent to India.” It is unfortunate that 
no copies of these books and documents could be found in the India 
Office, though duplicates were sent out from London on the 24th 
January 1753; and it is held that there is reason to believe that in one 
of them the doctrine was first laid down, that by the Charter of 1726, 
all the Common and Statute Laws at that time extant in England were 
to be brought into force in the Indian Presidencies and all enactments 
of Parliament passed since that date were to be regarded as not being 
applicable, unless expressly extended, to India. This doctrine had long 
been established and accepted beyond dispute. But it is worthy of 

■r T STinw: Charters of the East India Company, Madras 1887 (Introduction), 
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notice_that in the celebrated cause of Nandakumar, all the Judges of 
the Supreme Court who heard it held that the dividing line was drawn 
by the Charter of 1753, the only doubt expressed being whether the 
condition and circumstances of the place and the persons admitted of 
the law being administered as in England.' 

Copies of the registers of the proceedings of the Courts of the 
Presidency were regularly sent every year to the Directors and were 
subjected, under their orders, to a close scrutiny by their Counsel, 
which was sometimes very elaborate, particularly for the first three 
years of the operation of these courts, as seen from the Despatches of 
the Company of the years 1929-31. The remarks of the Company’s 
Counsel and Attorney helped the Courts to apply the fundamental 
principles of English Law and such supplementary instructions as would 
ensure a fair trial. 

As for the reasons that prompted the Company to apply to the 
Crown for the Charter of 1726, we learn that their application contained 
a request for the remedy of two defects that were found to be frequent- 
ly occurring in the judicial administration of the Company’s settlements. 
The first was the refractoriness of the soldiers who sometimes deserted 
to the enemy and joined them in attacking their previous masters, and 
were often engaged in drunken brawls, which led to riots, bloodshed 
and even murder on occasions. There had, however, been in operation 
in Madras from 1672, appropriate military regulations for the punish- 
ment of such crimes ; and these had been revised by Governor 
Streynsham Master in 1678. It w'as not until the Mutiny Act of 1754 
empowered the application to the Company’s forces of provisions 
corresponding to those embodied in the Annual English Mutiny Acts 
that the situation was effectively remedied. But the Charter of 1726 
did not help to remove this difficulty entirely as it authorised the use 
of Martial Law only in time of war. 

The Charter conferred on the Mayor’s Courts power to grant 
probates and letters of administration even in cases where the executors 
of a deceased person, or his legal representatives if he died intestate, 
were not in the settlement. The Despatch to Madras of i7th February 
1727 points out this difficulty and cites the instance of a litigious 
person, one Woolaston, who brought several suits in England against 
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the Company and their representatives in India on account of the 
estate of his deceased son and got _;^ 300 as compensation. The previous 
practice had been for the Council to take possession of the effects of a 
deceased servant, to sell them by public auction and to deposit the 
proceeds with the Company for the benefit of his heirs. Also the 
Council used occasionally to seize property without proper judicial 
sanction, on account of the indebtedness of the person whose property 
was so seized. When a case came up wherein the goods of a cove- 
nanted servant had been attached in a somewhat arbitrary manner ,on 
account of his alleged indebtedness to the Company, the Court of 
Directors held that the dispute should have been referred to judicial 
adjudication, “since there is a proper Court established for this 
purpose, and which in a great measure was erected to prevent our 
officers taking upon themselves to intermeddle in and dispose of the 
properties of others in an extra-judicial manner.” They added that 
the right of the Company to seize a covenanted servant’s effects under 
his covenant did not preclude him from contesting the whole or part 
of the alleged debt; “ and therefore it is that the Company have been 
so often called to account in Chancery respecting such seizures, which 
the Council of Contending Partys always call by the names of Arbi- 
trary and Illegal, and if in the event of the Suit it appears to the Courts 
here that the Company is debtor on the balance of the Account, they 
have been decreed and very justly too, to repay the money with interest 
and sometimes with costs.” 

Thus, one of the main reasons for the Charter was therefore the 
Company’s desire to avoid civil litigation in England “due to excessive 
intermeddling with private property This necessitated the establish- 
ment of courts with civil and testamentary jurisdiction and with 
power to take cognizance of such cases; and they should be established 
under authority that would make the courts and their judgments 
perfectly valid in the eye of English law. The previous Mayor’s Court 
at Madras had indeed been established indirectly by permission of His 
Majesty. The Admiralty Courts authorised by the Charter of 1683 
had vanished. The Charter of 17-26 therefore meant the authoritative 
introduction of English Law into the Presidency towns and anticipated 
that feature of the Regulating Act which created the Supreme Court 
and definitely introduced English laws and procedure in Calcutta, 
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The Sessions Court of Oyer and Terminer which was set up by 
the Charter, insisted on trial by jury in all criminal cases. There was 
to be not only a Petty Jury of 12 persons for the actual trial, but a 
Grand Jury of 24 as well, which was to be empanelled before every 
session for the preliminary finding of a irm bill. The Grand Jury 
often showed themselves quite independent of, and even hostile, to 
the President and Council; and their presentments frequently dwelt on 
matters of a general character, bearing on the administration of justice 
and also on other matters of common interest for the settlement. Their 
perusal makes curious and interesting reading. Their true bills weie 
often trenchant criticisms of the actions of the President and members 
of his Council, thrown out as a personal challenge, as himself (the 
President) and two or more of the five senior Members held Quarter 
Sessions as Justices of the Peace. AH this meant that tl e old, and often 
arbitrarily exercised, jurisdiction of the Governor and Council was 
now’ re-established in proper form and with all the restraints that were 
implied in trial by jury. 

The jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court was somewhat indefinite 
in its external periphery. Of course, Indians were subject to English 
laws in all criminal matters within the Presidency and the subordinate 
factories thereof. Indeeds for some time past, it had been the custom 
in Madras, as also in Calcutta, that in cases where Indians were 
accused and tried for capital offences a jury should be empanelled, 
composed of English men and Indians in equal proportions. The 
Grand Jury, as noted above, made presentation of their true bills on 
matters technically outside the scope of administration of justice, but 
which in their opinion needed attention, e. £■., the condition of the town 
Gaol, the fixing of prices and wages and similar matters. They insisted 
sometimes that these and other presentments of theirs should be 
actually read out and properly replied to in open court; and they 
refused, if they did not get proper responses to their presentments, 
to examine the bills of indictment put up; because all indictments had 
to be referred in the first instance to the Grand Jury and only those 
on which that body found a true bill were to be actually tried before 
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the Judges and the Petty Jury. The' English procedure in criminal cases 
was carefully followed.' 

As Fawcett remarks, the insistence on the observance of English 
law and procedure! was carried to an extent that was not at all suited 
to the needs of the times. Many of the observations and comments on 
the proceedings of the Courts made by the Company’s Standing 
Counsel and Attorney related to “minutiae of the English 
Law, such as the exact phraseology of an indictment”. Indeed, some 
of their remarks were of a technical, rather than of a substantial, 
nature. But their general object was to impress on the Courts the 
value of applying the fundamental principles of English Law and the 
necessity of having the fairest possible trial. Usually they contained 
useful instructions; but it was understood that they were not to be 
taken as dictating in any manner to the Courts, but only as giving 
advice on points which were deserving of enforcement on account of 
their intrinsic justice and reasonableness. 

In 1731 a special heading was started in the Company’s Despat- 
ches to the Indian Presidencies for remarks relating to the Charter. 
The task of making these remarks was entrusted from 1733 to their 
Standing Counsel and Attorney who were to send their comments 
separately because the books and records of the Proceedings of the 
Courts had become “so voluminous” by this time that it was imprac- 
ticable for the Directors to attend to them. The Councils of the 
Presidencies were required to submit any questions on which they 

I Thus at the beginniiig of the trial the Clerk of the Peace j^asked the prisoner 
at the bar; 

“How say — are you guilty or not guilty 

The prisoner — Not guilty. 

The next question of the Clerk— -How will you be tried ? And the consecrated 
answer should always be— By God and my Country. 

The Clerk says — God send you a good deliverance ! 

Forthwith, the Petty Jury was summoned and sworn in. When the prisoner was 
silent and refused to plead, the Jury was to decide whether he was mute, “fraudulently, 
wilfully and obstinately, or by the Providence and act of God’’. 

When a prisoner refused to plead, the trial could not legally go on. And the 
Justices pronounced, as in England, the dreadful formula of the peine forte et dure. 

The Juries often assessed the value of stolen property at a very low figure in 
order to bring that category of offences outside the scope of the English law of felony 
and they could consequently inflict .a milder sentence than death. 

A person found guilty of man-slaughter was allowed to plead Benefit of Clergy, 
so that his property might not be confiscated to the Crown. Branding was often done 
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might feel difficulty or doubt for the concurrent opinions of the 
Company’s law-officers and also of the Attorney-General of the 
Crown. 

As has been remarked elsewhere, the straight and narrow adhe- 
rence to English law and procedure was accompanied by its own evils. 
In the first place, it w-as found frequently unsuitable for the prompt 
and satisfactory disposal of causes, both civil and criminal, in which 
the native inhabitants of the settlements were involved, as “the diffe- 
rence between the conditions of England and those of India and bet- 
ween the atmosphere of Westminster Hall and that of the Courts of 
India’’ was apt to be overlooked. In fact, the Charter was, in the 
opinion of the Directors (wiafe their Despatch of 5th April 1727 to 
Bombay), designed principally for the “Government and benefit of 
Europeans’’; and it was held to imply the continued recognition of 
any peculiar customs of the native inhabitants. In their Despatch of 
the 12th February 1731, the Company thus explained that the main 
principle to be followed in this respect should permit the prevalence 
and the operation of native procedure and usage as far as possible: — ■ 
“We say in the next place that such differences that happen between 
the Natives in which the King’s subjects are not involved, these may 
and should be decided among themselves, according to their own 
Customs or by Justices or Referees to be appointed by themselves or 
otherwise as they think fit; but if they request and choose them to be 
decided by English laws, those and those only must be pursued, and 
pursued too according to the directions in the Charter; and this like- 
wise must be the case when differences happen between Natives and 
subjects of England, where either party is obstinate and determined 
to go to Law.’’ But in spite of the warning given by the Directors 
in this respect, the procedure in the Madras Courts in the years 
1726-46 was marked by a growing and an obviously impatient applica- 
tion of English law and procedure even' in the causes of Indians who 
explicitly showed their desire to follow their own customary processes. 

After the Charter of 1726, a supplementary one was issued on 
the I7th November 1727 (i George II) by which all fines inflicted by 
the Cou rts established under the Charter were granted to the Company. 
The year 1728 witnessed the issue of another Charter (2 George II) 
under date 4th November, by which the Commissioners of the Admi- 
raltv emoowered the caotains of the shins belonging to the Company to 
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seize foreign, ships'sailing from the Austrian Netherlands to the East 
Indies. 

Ill 

The Charter of 24th September 1726 which established these 
civil and criminal courts that derived their authority from the King 
instead of the Company marks a turning point in its policy. 
Hitherto the Company had confined the exercise of judicial powers to 
persons who were its servants or free merchants dependent on its 
pleasure; and it had established no courts under immediate commission 
from the Crown. The Mayor’s Court of Madras established under 
the Company’s Charter of 1687 was now to be superseded by a new 
court, w'hich was to be of a uniform type for the three Presidencies and 
based on a royal charter. The President and Council were exempted 
from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court. They could remove an 
Alderman for misconduct in his office, but could only do so after a 
proper hearing of his defence. Although the Governor and Council 
were a Court of Appeal from the decisions of the Mayor’s Court, 
their appellate authority was modified by a right of appeal to the King 
in Council in all cases where the value of the property in dispute 
exceeded 1,000 pagodas. The first appeal made from India to the 
Privy Council was one from Madras in 1731. 

The Charter was received in Madras in July 1727 with instruc* 
tions that it should be put into force within the next 30 days. The 
Mayor and nine Aldermen were to form the Body Corporate of ^vhom 
seven should be natural born subjects of the Crown and two might be 
subjects of any friendly Prince or State. The first Mayor and Alderman 
were nominated in the Charter. Thereafter the Mayor was to be 
elected annually; but the Aldermen were to continue for life unless 
removed. Vacancies among the Aldermen were to be filled up by 
co'option. The first Sheriff was the Junior Member of the Council; 
but afterwards, the Sheriff was to be elected by the Governor and 
Council annually. In a letter to the Council at Fort St. George, the 
Directors took care to inform the Mayor’s Court not to meddle in the 
customs of the different Hindu Castes in the matter of the disposal of 
the estates of deceased persons and other privileges and to avoid as 
much as possible putting any of the Moors to death unless the crime 
should be either murder or piracy and the proofs be positive and plain. 
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The Charter provided that probate of bills and letters of adminis- 
tration should be granted to the Mayor’s Court. It viras at first arranged 
that the Justices of Peace should also be Justices of the Choultry and 
should decide small causes up to 20 pagodas. But finding that such 
decisions of the Justices were liable to be appealed against, to the 
Mayor’s Court, the Council resolved in November 1727 to erect a 
Sheriff’s Court for deciding petty causes without right of appeal to the 
Mayor’s Court, unless, the value of the judgment was greater than 5 
pagodas. The registration of slaves and of sales of houses and lands was 
also transferred to the Sheriff. This Sheriff’s Court which superseded 
the Choultry Court found, however, no favour with the Directors 
and was abolished in July 1729. The Choultry was once more presided 
over by the Justices of the Peace. 

The new Charter greatly increased the volume of litigation. The 
Mayor’s Court was to be maintained from the proceeds of the weighing 
and the measuring duty which was assigned to it and also from the 
fines imposed. George Torriano, a well known character of Madras, 
served as Clerk of the Peace and also as Coroner and he was to pro- 
secute all causes for the Company as their Attorney. In 1731 the 
Directors appointed Henry Rumbold to be their Attorney and 
Solicitor. 

Regarding the litigation that was growing to an'” extraordinary 
extent, the Directors wrote to Fort St. George on the ]2th February 
1931 thus: “ We do not at all wonder at your not being able to send 
duplicates of the Mayor’s Court till January shipping. Little did we 
imagine that the number of suits at Fort St. George should rival those 
of one of the courts at Westminster Hall. This can be only owing 
to a vexatious temper or to a want on desire to try the experiment of 
law suits upon the coming of this new charter.” 

IV 

Soon there were disputes between the Council and the Mayor’s 
Court. In 1734, the Mayor’s Court ruled that the Mayor was immune 
from prosecution when George Torriano’ who was also Secretary to 

I He joined service in 1719, served as Clerk of the Peace as well as Coroner, 
in which capacity he had to ya-osecute all causes for the Company as their Attorney 
andilatet Fecaiiie the:::Seeretary,';i; ^ ■ v/j: j.;: ; i;: 
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Government sued him for non-payment of a bet. The Council held 
that their Secretary had been treated with indignity. They also 
ordered that the Mayor’s Court should not levy fines except by means 
of the Sheriff’s process. But the Court imposed penalties on a number 
of persons who had declined to serve as Alderman when called upon to 
do so. The Corporation declined to accept the resignation of a member 
on the ground that it was difficult to get persons to serve, though the 
Council had granted the member leave to proceed to Bengal, provided 
he resigned the membership of the Corporation. The Council informed 
the Mayor and Aldermen that they had no right, by the terms of the 
Charter, to inflict Pains and Penalties. They also refused to recognise 
the competence of the Corporation to re-elect the same person as Mayor 
for a second time ; and the President flatly refused to administer the 
oath to the person elected on the ground that the Charter did not 
recognise a re-election. The Court, on the other hand, challenged 
the right of the President to interpret the true meaning of the Charter 
and declared that they would not be convinced that they had deviated 
from the terms of the Charter until they should be informed by an 
authority well-versed in the laws of England “ which the Courts have 
hitherto found no reason to think of the Governor and Council.’” 
Thereupon the Council wrote to the Directors on the subject who 
replied, after consulting their Standing Counsel, that the Court was too 
apt to “assume greater power than legally belonged to them or became 
them.’’ But they also warned the Council that they should do nothing 
to obstruct the regular course of justice or discountenance those who 
had a right to sit on the Bench so long as they behaved in a prudent 
manner. 

The Governor and Council elaborated in their letter to the Directors 
of 22nd January 1735 on all the evils arising from the conflict of 
authority created by the Charter and by its child, the Mayor’s Court. 
The language and sentiments embodied in that letter recall to the 
student’s mind much of the temper and issues of the controversy 
between Warren Hastings and his Council and the Supreme Court. 
A portion of this letter is given below for illustration.® 

1 P. C. sth August 1734. 

2 “ THs Charter is a novelty which, by dividingthe authority of the Government, 

has occasioned a like division in the obedience of the people. The Effects thereof 
t. — tQQ sensibly felt in the Confusion and Disorders of 
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the Place: Discord and Faction have so disturbed the tranquility of the Settlement' 
that the natives, heretofore used to a different way of thinking from' their education and 
the principles of their Religion, are now, by the new doctrines which are broached and 
inculcated among them, become exceeding slack and loose in their dependance, and we 
have too much reason to be convinced that the Curb and Reins of the Government are 
too weak to keep them within the bounds of their duty, and to prevent their engaging in 
Schemes that aim at little, less than involving the place in ' blood and ruin, Attempts 
new and unheard of till these latter days, and which will require great application to, 
prevent their taking effect. If our resentment has not been equal to what such crimes 
deserve, it has proceeded from a Defcet in our Constitution which checks us In our 
resolutions of making any obey us, and very often obliges us to dissemble with those 
who. do SO'. 

®* The rise and spring of these disorders we must impute to the disputes we have 
had with the Mayor Court that have occasion’d much Scandal, which with if s 
hidden poyson has had a great Effect upon the minds of the ignorant and unreasoning 
people : nor have there been wanting those who have been indefatigable in their 
endeavours to invalidate our authority, both acting and talking with the utmost con- 
tempt' of it 

We know not what resolution your Honours may come to with regard to the 
Charter. If it must still subsist in the form and manner it does at present, we shall 
be under a necessity of compiling a set of By laws, that we believe will be very columi- 
nous and perhaps at last difficult to execute. The Customs, Manners and Constitution 
of the People, the nature of your Trade, and the clashing of the Powers of the 
Country Government being all obstacles to a strict observance of any Laws that can 
be devised. Add besides, that as no By Laws must have any force or Effect till 
they have been approved in England, it is very probable few of them will ever have 
any Effect at all, as the best heads we have here may not be sufficient to provide 
against all the arts and subtelties that may be contriv’d and that of to evade them. 
Many things are submitted to at present rather from the force of Custom and the 
order of Sallabad than any real obedience to the Authority of the Government, an 
authority that will still be less regarded and complied with till they are made more 
sensible of the Strength of it from England (P. to Eng., Vol. XI, 22nd Jan. i 934 "S). 

After obtaining the opinion of their Standing Counsel, the Directors replied, in 
their Despatch of 6th February 1736, that they judged from the past conduct of the 
Court that they were loo apt to assume more power than did legally belong to them. 
They passed strictures on the court that they were wanting in due deference and 
respect for the Council who were their superiors as well as for the Company 
and the Settlement ; and they threatened the judges of the Mayor’s Court 
with deportation out of their settlement if they should persist in their factious 
conduct “And we hereby acquaint them once for all that, in case any such like 
cause of Complaint in future is given us from that Quarter, now their duty is so 
plainly laid before them, we shall not suffer those who disregard the wholesome 
Advice which is given them to Trade within Our Limits.” 

At the same time the Directors warned the Council that they on their part should 
do nothing to obstruct the regular course of justice or discountenance those judges 
of the Mayor’s Court who had behaved prudently and uprightly and kept within the 
.due bounds , of, the. Charter. , ' 


THE ARTS OF NEPAL. 

Percy Brown, A. R. C. A. 

It seems hardly necessary for me to exolain to you, in Bihar, the 
geographical position of the country of Nepal, as being such a near 
neighbour you will be n > doubt aware of its area and configuration. I 
may remind you, however, of sevdtal factors, which have had some 
influence on the productions of its people In the first place it is a 
mountanious country, throughout almost its entire length and breadth, 
so that its arts are those usually associated with such heights, its 
buildings contain a considerable amount of woodwork obtained from 
its forests and the subjects of their handicrafts display many mythical 
beings and creatures which seem always to be much in evidence 
among the hilhfolk. In the second place almost all the art productions 
of Nepal date from what may be termed, the late mediaeval period, the 
golden age of the country during the supremecy of a dynasty known 
as the “ Malla Rajas These kings governed the country from the 
i4th to the 18th centuries, and it was under their patronage that the 
finest art was developed. Although from its inception this Malla 
dynasty appears to have given every encouragement to the arts, it was 
under the 7th and 8th rulers of the line, who reigned in the 15th 
century that they reached their highest state. During the reign of 
one of these, Raja Jayastithi Malla, who occupied the throne for the 
long period of 40 years, the foundations of the style were laid, and it 
was at this time that the influence of India was strongest, as this ruler 
was noted for his marked Braiiminical tendencies. 

The inhabitants of the country at this time were a race known as 
Newars, people of a pronounced artistic nature, and the productions I 
propose to place before you are entirely the works of this indigenous 
population. 

Thirdly, this development of the arts of Nepal does not extend 
over the length and breadth of the country, largely owing to the broken 
character of its terrain, but is confined almost entirely to one localised 
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to as the Valley of Nepal. It is from this flat piece of country, in 
which the heart of the state beats, and where all its chief institutions 
are located, that all the examples I shall put before you this evening 
have been selected. 

But finally , what to you in Bihar should be most 'nteresling, is 
the association of the art of your own country with that of Nepal. I 
need only refer to that famous family of artists mentioned by TaranSth 
in his history, Dhiman and his son Bitpalo, whose names have been 
handed down to us, and whose art flourished in these parts in the 9th 
century A. D. There is little doubt, that the productions of these 
versatile masters, who appear to have been stone carvers, metal woikers 
and painters, affected very considerably the arts of Magadha at the 
time of the Pala regime. You have exam les of tht work of this 
school in your Museum here at Patna, and there seems every reason 
to believe that this art carried to Nepal did much to form the c' arac- 
ter of the productions of the Newars of the country This metal figure, 
from the shrine of Shwarjambu Nath, seems to me to approach most 
nearly to the later productions of the Pal and Sena period of the 9th 
and 10th centuries. My standard is the metal statue of the Buddha 
now in the Art Gallery of Birmingham, Er gland, which I know well 
and have often used as a basis of comparison. 

Let us therefore take the journey to Nepal and see for ourselves 
the art as it developed there in the cities of the Valley. But before 
undertaking a study of the mediaeval examples we may take a glance 
at one or two productions of an earlier period which have great 
antiquarian interest. It is recorded that the great Emperor Asoka 
made a pilgrimage to the country, and on that occasion erected a 
large number of Stupas to commemorate the Buddhist Faith, This 
event would take place towards the middle of the 3rd century B. C, 
and on one of the most prominent sites in the Valley, there' is the 
shrine of Shwayambu Nath, the chief feature of which is a Stupa. Now 
in view of the natural shape and appearance of this stupa, which takes 
the form of a rough untouched mound, I have hazarded the opinion 
that this is one of the stupas probably raised in the first instance by 
the Emperor Asoka, and that it has retained its primitive appearance 
to the present day, surmounted by a large and recent superstructure, 
and surrounded by votive shrines and cells. Here is another very 
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famous stupa in Nepal, the Bodh. which commemorates an ancient 
site, hut has been modernised although probably retaining much of its 
orginal character. 

But there are ancient records, associated with the introduction of 
Buddhism into the state, and here I have a small figure of the Royal 

Lady who had much to do with the spread of the religion ^ these 
pif This is the Princess Brikhuti of the Nepalese 
who was the direct means of bringing the purer thought of Buddhism 
into the Animism, Shaminism, and other elemental creeds which 
darkened the lives of the people over a very large region in the earlier 
centuries of the Christian era. You will note that the Princess is 
attired in a rather unusual costume, which I think is rnore of an Indian 
character, than of the mountainous country in which she did so much 
Sssionary work. It seems not unlikely therefore that she was of 
Indian extraction. In any case when one comes to review the good 

effect this had on a very vast community who at that time were steeped 
in degrading practices, the Princess Brikhuti takes a place m history 
as one of the most remarkable women of all times. 

It should be remarked however that in its primordial period the 
Valiev of Nepal was not dry land, but a large shallow lake, almost 
unpopulated. In its pre-history it is recorded that a saint of the name 
of Mafiiuflri made a pilgrimage to this lake, and, by means of a sword, 
cut down the mountain barrier which kept the water up, so draining 
it away, and leaving it a very beautiful area of dry land.^ Mythologists 
have another and more elaborate account of this episode, and the 

geologists have also one of their own, but here is a portrait of the 

Saint Mafiju^ri with his sword, and he is regarded as the patron saint 
of Nepal to the present time. 

: In any study of Asiatic art, particularly as this concerns India, the 

productions in Nepal are of the utmost significance for the following 
^Lsons In the first place the art and architecture of this country 
Lovide ns with a facsimile, as near as the circumstances permit, of the 
Lt conditions that prevailed in India during the mediaeval period, and 
previous to the influence of Islam? in other words, they present a 
microcosrnic picture of the Brahmanical India of the early Middle Ages. 
For Nepal, unlike the greater part of India, remained outside lie 
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character of its arts intact. On the other hand, in the productions of 
the Nepalese craftsmen, another factor has, however, to be reckoned 
with, and that is the art currents from China, and, in a much lesser 
degree, from Tibet. These streams from the Far East gave to the 
arts of Nepal that sinological character, which distinguishes them 
from the Buddhist and Brahmanical arts of India proper. The close 
proximity of the country to the vast territory of Tibet accounts 
for certain attributions of a lamaistic nature. A definition of Nepalese 
art, therefore, might be summed up in the rather complicated, but 
portmanteau designation, as of an Indian foundation formed on 
Hindu-Buddhist ideals, with which are assimilated influences from 
China and Tibet. 

This view of the durbar square in the town of Patan, one of the 
capitals of Nepal, will explain the definition better than any description, 
as you will see the fusion of most of these elements in one picture. 
Architecture is usually the best illustration of a style, and specifically, 
by the appearance of the typical religious edifice, in this instance the 
temple. On the left of this scene you will identify a temple of Indian 
extraction, known as of the Indo-Aryan style, with its characteristic 
sikhara, or spire. As a contrast to this, in the centre of the picture, is a 
temple of an entirely different design, a structure which is usually 
referred to as a pagoda, recalling a form of building associated with the 
Chinese Empire. Here, therefore, you have examples of architecture 
representing the two great civilizations, the meeting of two traditions, 
two buildings side by side, the one having been conveyed from the south, 
from India, and the other having made the long journey from the east, 
from China. Nothing to my mind could signify more graphically the 

sources of inspiration of the arts of Nepal than these two contrasting 

types of religious structure. Here is another view of a durbar square, 
at Kathmandu, showing that in this instance the pagoda type of temple 
predominates. 

After these priliminaries let us now begin our study of the 
mediaeval art and architecture of the country. I say “ art and architec- 
ture” as in few countries is the architecture used more specifically as 
a background for the art than in Nepal. Here is an illustration of 
what I mean, it is a temple a brick building enclosing a cella for the 
divinity, but this building is almost entirely hidden by the art with 
wihch it is overlaid, with stone carving, metal work, colour, and evQry 
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known form of applied art. And many of these were not in the 
briginal builders scheme, but were contributions by devout pilgrims as 
an act of merit to the shrine. It was under such conditions that much 
of the art of the Newars was produced, and the deep religious spirit 
which was responsible for these contributions to temples and shrines 
is noticeable in their subject, character, and inspired workmanship 

But it was not only in their temples, but also in their civic struc- 
tures that the art of the Newars rose to great heights, although it is 
often difficult to distinguish the religious from the secular. Of the 
latter, the palaces, durbar halls, and city squares, will show you what 
I mean. Some of the most striking examples of this development are 
the civic statues on pillars, that ornament the durbar squares of the 
towns of the valley. Many of these are portraits of members of the 
royal family, placed in a prominent position, and commemorative of 
the interest they have displayed in the formation of the buildings around 
them. Here is one of the finest of these statues, that of Raja Bhupat- 
indra Malla, a metal figure surmounting a tall stone column in the 
centre of the durbar .square at Bhatgaon. It is doubtful whether any 
other country has produced a more artistic form of memorial, and 
brought it more into accord with its architectural surroundings. No 
fanciful figure this, but a dignified portrait, sufficiently conventional to 
suit its purpose, a model of sculpturesque statuary. Kneeling in an 
easy and natural attitude and with clasped hands, from the height of his 
monumental pillar this ruler looks down serenely on the city that he 
governed, the temples in which he worshipped, the palace in which he 
lived, and the durbar hall in which he conducted the affairs of state. The 
well-proportioned stone pillar, some 40 feet in height, with its simple 
square shaft, stands firmly on a solid stone base above the flagged 
pavement. The shaft expands into a capital, necessarily large to 
accommodate the figure. There is a wealth of symbolism in this 
superstructure, and also much historical interest, as the same element, 
such as the distinctive form of the lotus petals, and the shape of the 
capital generally, may be seen in the Buddhist architecture of Kashmir, 
of a slightly earlier date. It represents, in the treatment of the lotus, 
the qualities of purity and divine birth, while the serpent below is the 
emblem of eternity. Then cornes the lion throne, with one of these 
royal beasts supporting each corner, and between them, imitated in the 

JirMi-iArial nampr. Rpforfi thC 
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figure of the king lies his sword of honour, and above, shading and 
protecting him, is the golden umbrella signifying his royal state. 

Here is a picture of this statue with its surroundings, showing 
how well it has been designed to conform to its architectural setting. 
It fronts the Durbar Hail, while other buildings, religious and secular, 
form the background. 

Here is another view, showing it from a different angle, and you 
will see in the background the entrance to the Durbar Hall, consisting 
of a doorway of more than ordinary artistic character. 

It is fitting that this fine statue should be fronting one of the most 
gorgeous works of art in the country, the Golden Portal of Bhatgaon. 
This entrance doorway, of which this is a larger picture, as an example 
of civic art can have few equals. It is of metal, copper-gilt, a composi- 
tion in high relief against a brickwork porch, above which is a metal 
roof embellished with many artistic devices. In the centre of the 
massive tympanum, over the doorway, is the many-armed goddess 
DurgS, enshrined and accompanied by other lesser divinities. Above 
is a and also SesAa the serpent, with apsaras, or heavenly 

creatures, while on either side is a m%karay or spirit of the Ganges, 
with curling trunk and a huge projecting tongue, from which hangs 
a bell on chains to sound with the wind. On the side pilasters are 
other incarnations and symbols, while affixed to the wall are metal 
plaques depicting a form of the vase-and-foliage motif, an emblem 
which in one shape or another runs throughout Indian art from early 
times until late. As an illustration of the freedom of fancy exercised by 
the artist, you will note a lizard crawling up the doorpost as if it were 
alive, a little touch of nature not infrequent in the art of the Newars. 

This picture shows another city square, at Patan,.in which a some- 
what similar statue of a king has been erected, but in this instance the 
figure is by a great cobra shadowing it with its expanded hood. 

You will no doubt have noticed from these examples that the 
artistic manipulation of metal was a prominent feature in all the produc- 
tions of the Newars, and it is clear that for a long time Nepal maintain- 
ed a school of metalwork of a high standard. The metal used was 
almost invariably copper, both hammered and cast, and coated with a 
substantial layer of gold leaf. There are, however, certain examplesl 
which appear to have been cast in bronze, in this shrine, for instancej 
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the two large rats, signifying that it was dedicated to Gane^a, being 
wrought' in this material. The treatment of metal by this technical 
process seems to indicate a Chinese attribution, for I think it will be 
found that Indian metal- work is mostly composed of copper, whereas 
that from Far Eastern sources is usually bronze. Such a distinction, 
in material and technique, may be a means of defining the limits of 
these art currents respectively, where the craft of metal-casting is 
concerned. 

Not only in his temples, not only in his figure and animal work, 
but also in more humble and utilitarian objects the Newar craftsman 
exercised his skill, as this copper spout amply proves. I discovered it 
within a dry and disused well into which 1 descended to take this 
picture. As you will observe it takes the form of a well-known motif 
in Asiatic art, the makara, an appropriate symbol, as it is presumed to 
express the waters of the Ganges, But I am putting it before you as an 
example of the exquisite design and execution of the foliage. The 
scrollwork is produced with a spirit and precision which can have few 
equals in the art of any country. And yet it is an ordinary spout for 
water in a public well. 

In the same manner that the Newar craftsman worked in metal, 
so he manipulated his other material, that of wood. This is shown 
mainly on the house-fronts, although wood was used very considerably in 
supplementing the decorations of the temples, durbar halls, and palaces. 
Here is the entrance to a durbar hall at Patan, in which you will see 
that a large part of the facade is of wood, especially the projecting 
window above, which is a very rich example. Among other conceits 
in this design, which is replete with interesting symbolism, you will 
see the little lizards hanging on to the lintel of the lower window, 
showing how the Newar artist played with his material, as if it were 
clay. This lintel, by the way, together with the entire principle on 
which these Newar windows are constructed, with a beam projecting 
beyond the uprights both above and below, is founded on a very ancient 
tradition. You will see it reproduced in the early rock-cut architecture 
of India, so that it was evidently a common form in the wooden build- 
ings of the Buddhists before the Christian Era, and even going back 
into Vedic times. 

This example of woodwork, the entrance from the main street of 

w, j.. ...4 rtf fli tomnlo /,TAn will nf a 
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doth merchant’s shop on either side, showing how closely trade and 
religion were combined in the life of the people), illustrates the use of 
two kinds of wood to obtain greater effect. Over the latticework of 
the lower part of the window, emblems in a white wood have been 
applied to produce a striking contrast of colour. Different coloured 
woods are often seen in the house-fronts and other wooden constructions. 

Here is another house-front, showing you the versatile manner in 
which the woodworker handled his material, and turned it to such 
artistic advantage. 

As you will have probably gathered, it was in the windows of his 
houses that the Newar carpenter concentrated his art, and here is an 
example of his skill in this direction. In this instance also several 
kinds of wood in different colours have been employed, which, with the 
intricate carving and latticework, have resulted in a very elaborate 
creation. 

Here is another type of window, equally rich in its treatment, but 
of a rather different order. Students of the early Buddhist art of India 
will see, in the design and structure of this window, reminiscences of 
the decoration on the gateways at Sanchi. For on each side are 
Nepalese interpretations of those female figures, or dryads, which 
support the outer ends of the cross-beams on the toranas of this siupa, 
erected many centuries before. The linking up of these motifs, which 
emerge from time to lime, is a fascinating subject ; many of you will 
have noticed other familiar elements, but the evolution of these is some- 
what outside the subject of my lecture. 

Here is the front of a temple, one of the kind that faced the street, 
but in this instance much of the applied decoration is of carved wood, 
all the massive tympanums above the doorways and windows being of 
this material, but you will see that they are of the same character as 
the metal. 

This depicts another type, little more than a wayside shrine, and 
dedicated to Gane^a, the elephant god, as the metal figure of the rat, 
the vehicle of this divinity, on its pillar plainly indicates. 

Another kind of temple was that raised on a high plinth, or 
terrace, approached by a flight of steps, and guarded by a series of 
large figures, as in this instance. There are several of these in the 
cities of the valley, and the effect of the supernatural beings and animals 
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flanking these tall entrances is hardly real — it is that of a dream-world. 
Here is a side view of the same staircase with its guardian figures, and 
showing the position of the temple in the durbar square. 

This temple facade, projecting on to the main street, shows the 
artistic imagination possessed by the Newar craftsman, a combination 
of brick, stone, wood, and metal, he used all these to obtain his archi- 
tectural effects. 

Another facade in the main thoroughfare of Kathmandu, in which 
a pair of large conventional lion-like beasts emphasize the entrance. 

Here is a view in one of the city squares showing how the pagoda 
type of architecture occasionally predominated. 

Again, another type of temple, in this instance not in a courtyard 
but abutting on the street, and consisting of the same combination ot 
metal, wood and stone against a warm red brick background. Although 
a conception somewhat different from the previous example, it displays 
a similar array of religious elements, every one having a meaning 
readily interpreted not only by the initiated, but also by the simple 
wayfarer. 

No account of Nepal would be complete without a reference to 
the shrine of Pa^upatinSth, one of those temple-towns which grow up 
on certain hallowed sites, of which there are several famous examples 
in India. Here is a bird’s-eye view of it, bordering the banks of the 
sacred stream from which it obtains its devout character. It is a 
Benares in miniature, as to live within its precincts brings great merit, 
but to die, lapped by its waters, implies ineffable bliss for evermore. 
It will be understood, therefore, the attraction that Pasupatin^th has, 
not only to the inhabitants of the valley, but to those from distant parts. 
And its marked sanctity is shown by the great group of temples, 
shrines, and hostels which minister to the wants— religious and material 
■—of the devotees. I know of few places more picturesque than this 
town of temples, when the crowds gather on the steps of the ghats, 
clad in all the brilliant costumes that the Nepalese affect on festival 
occasions. You will see that the river is crossed by two curious bridges 
on the right. We will descend the hillside, from which this view was 
taken, on to the level. 

Here you will see one of the shrines that stands on the banks of 
the ghats, and as much of its woodwork was brilliantly painted, this. 
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As an example of religious sentiment expressed in an artistic 
production, this figure of the god Narayana, lying in a sacred tank, 
submerged all but the face, by the waters, and pillowed on the snake’s 
hood. This finds a place in the peaceful garden of Balaji, a most 
delightful retreat not far from Kathmandu. There is a whole volume 
of mythology in this figure lying on its watery bed, but, briefly, Narayana 
was so called because the waters, na^a, were his first ayana, or place 
of motion. From this the association of the god with the origins of 
the valley, its sacred lakes in the mountains guarded by inaccessible 
peaks, and all the myths, legends, and folklore of the people are inextri- 
cably bound up, the whole being symbolized by this figure lapped by 
the water, the rhythmic movement of which simulates in a remarkable 
manner the effect of breathing. 

I trust you have gathered, from the examples I have placed before 
you, that the cities of Nepal comprise a living museum of art during 
its mediaeval period. A_ study of its monuments will enable those 
interested in this subject to realize what an artistic period it was, and 
how the Ne wars rose to great heights in producing such wonderful 
examples. They oid not really to execute these buildings, they 
appear to have emerged quite naturally as part of their understanding. 
And it is apparent that many of the towms of India at that period were 
not dissimilar from those in Nepal, but the passage of time and other 
causes have swept most of these historical buildings away. But where 
they remain, as in Nepal, all these records of the past should be 
jealously preserved, and a Society like yours is doing admirable work 
in this important field. 


THE KALI YUGARAJAVUTTlNTA AND THE IMPERIAL 

GUPTAS. 

By JAGAN Nath, M. A., Oriental College, Lahore. 

In the Journal of the Bihar Research Society Vol. XXX, Part I 
pp. 1*46, Dr. B. BhattaCHARYA has published what may be called 
an annotated translation of certain verses alleged to belong to an ‘Old 
PurS^ia’ called the Kaliyugardjavrttdnta. Although these verses have 
been before the Indologists for the last twenty-eight years, ever since 
their publication in 1916 by Mr. T. S. Narayan Shastri in his work, 
*TiieAge of S'ankara', Dr. BhattaCHARYA claims to have thrown new 
light on the history of the Imperial Guptas, and he pities the lot of all 
previous writers on Gupta History. He is even highly indignant, at 
this negligence of the writers on Ancient Indian History. It is proposed 
to examine in this paper, whether these verses have really necessitated a 
revision of some important facts of Imperial Gupta History, as sugges- 
ted by Dr. BHATTACHARYA. 

Before I start to discuss the new points of view based on the infor- 
mation supplied by these verses, I feel it is imperative to go into the 
question of the authenticity of these verses, particularly because Dr. 
Bhattacharya has himself stated that he has not consdted any Manus- 
cripts of the work called Kaliyugarafavritdnta, but has taken these 
verses from KrishnamaCHARIAR’s ‘ History of Sanskrit Literature’. 
Mr. KrishnamaCHARIAR, too, does not refer to any MS. or printed 
edition of this ‘Old Purana’. He has taken the verses from the Age 
of 8’afikara by T. S. Narayan Shastri^ who is also absolutely silent 
regarding any details of the MS. 

A Manuscript of the work called Kaliyugardjavrttdnta is preser- 
ved in the Govt. Oriental MSS. Library, Madras.' It contains 26 
complete Adhydyas, while the 27th is incomplete. In this work we 
find an account of Cola KingSundara who ruled from 956 to 973 A. D. 
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There is mention of Bhoja of DharS, who ruled in the eleventh 
Century A. D. (1018-1060 A. D.). Evidently, therefore, the work was 
composed or recast at the end of the XI Century. In this account of 
Kings which comes up to the XI century A.D. there is no mention of the 
Guptas. Not a single verse or a single name is to be found in this MS. 
Another MS. bearing the title Kaliyugarajacariia is described by Rev. 
W. Taylor at pp. 215-217 of Catalogue Raisonne of Oriental Manus- 
cripts Vol. III. In this MS. the account of the various dynasties comes 
down to ^aka 1672 i.e., A.D. 1750, the time of Ahmad Shah. It is, there- 
fore, a very late work, and its information cannot be trustworthy for 
the early period. This is clearly borne out by some ridiculous state- 
ments made in this work. It assigns a reign of 210 years to Candra- 
gupta, and of 2000 years to Vikramaditya. 

From the foregoing discussion it is clear that the so-called ‘Old 
Purina’ really does not exist. Instead, w'e have some accounts composed 
at different dates, and these evidently represent attempts made in 
different times to present the account of a particular ruling dynasty, 
in a historical setting. No MS. has been traced in which the verses, 
quoted by Mr. T. Narayan Shastri, may be found. In reality, these 
verses are of recent origin. They seem to have been composed after 
the discovery of the Bhitari Seal of KurnSragupta, in 1889, as they 
contain an account of those Kings of the Gupta Dynasty only, whose 
names were known from the inscriptions, and who alone were regarded 
as Imperial Gupta rulers by the Epigraphists. This account, for 
instance, does not include the name of Budhagupta, apparently because 
up to that time Budhagupta was regarded by Dr. Fleet and others 
only as a local ruler of Malava, and not an imperial Gupta monarch. 
Now we know it definitely, that Budhagupta was a member of the 
Imperial Gupta Dynasty,' and his sway extended over Bengal, Bihar, 
United and Central Provinces. Had the account been based on genuine 
tradition, faithfully handed down in works of the PurSna category, 
there is no reason why the name of Budhagupta, who was certainly an 
important ruler of the Imperial Gupta Dynasty should have been 
omitted. There are other discrepancies also. This account omits 
the names of Purugupta, Visnugupta and Vainyagupta, who are all 

I Vide, his Seal, published by(^Dr. Hiramnd in 'Nalanda and its Bpigraphic 
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known to us from coins and sealings. Instead of Purugupta, it mentions 
Sthiragupta as the father of Narasiuhagupta (here spelt as N rsimha> 
gupta). The text of the Bhitari Seal owing to its illegibility in certain 
portions could not be definitely fixed for sometime; and Sthiragupta 
was an alternative reading suggested by Dr. George Biihler.' Such 
conjectures, however, are no longer possible. The real reading is 
Purugupta, and is supported by the Nalanda clay sealings of Narasiuha- 
gupta, Kumaragupta II, Budhagupta, and Visnugupta. These verses 
appear to have been composed in the nineties of the XIX century, and 
their author evidently adopted the form of the name suggested by Biihler 
and approved by Smith. The duration of the reigns of the various 
Gupta Kings is approximately in accordance with the rough calculations 
adopted by V. A. Smith in the earlier editions of his Early History 
of India, and before the Gupta chronology had been revised in the 
light of the discoveries of^the Sarnath Inscriptions. 

Now let us examine some observations of Dr. Bhattacharya. 

1. SaMUDRAGUPTA— A PARRICIDE. 

Dr. Bhattacharya remarks, “But the most amusing of all super- 
stitions is that Samudragupta was selected by Candragupta as the 
Crown Prince in an open Durbar. The real fact is that Samudra- 

gupta actually killed his father”. 

According to Dr. Bhattacharya, Candragupta I, by killing 
two Andhra Kings and by cheating KurnSradevi had committed 
offences which could not go unpunished, and ‘his son meted out to him 
the punishment which he so richly deserved.’ 

All these comments are directly opposed to the letter and spirit of 
the inscriptions of Samudragupta and his successors. In the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription and in all the later records of the Dynasty, Samudra- 
gupta is styled as ‘favoured by the feet of’ Candragupta, which indicates 
the former’s reverential attitude towards the latter rather than any 
hostility or ill-will. Samudragupta was highly devoted to his father. 
In the Eran inscription it is stated that he was anointed to the throne 
by his father who was pleased with his devotion, valour etc.“ If 

t Cf F. Dr. Biihler tells me that after very careful examination, 

he thinks that the correct reading is Sihiro, and Sir A. Cunningham is inclined to 
accept this reading”. JRAS. 1893 p, 83 f. n. 2. 
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Samudragupta was really disgusted with the conduct of his father, we 
cannot expect these respectful references in his own records. Dr. 
Bhattacharya has sadly missed the import of the verse' in the Allahabad 
Pillar inscription. The verse definitely refers to Samudraguta’s own 
coronation to the throne. The entire verse portion preceding line 17 
in the Allahabad Pillar inscription is connected with Samudragupta 
by the pronoun tasya occurring in the beginning of that line and 
cannot refer to anybody else. In this verse also Gandragupta is des- 
cribed as highly pleased with his worthy son who received his blessings 
for a prosperous reign. That KurnSradevi, was ever ill-treated by 
Gandragupta is altogether out of question. The gold coins which bear 
the portraits and names both of Gandragupta and KumaradevI, conclu- 
sively prove that Kumaradevi was honoured by Gandragupta in a 
manner, in which perhaps few queens in history have been honoured, “ 
and the statement of the ‘Purana’ in this respect is definitely wrong. 
Then, if Gandragupta was so affectionately disposed towards Samudra- 
gupta as depicted in the inscriptions, and if Kumaradevi had not been 
wronged as proved by the numismatic evidence, what was the head and 
tail of Gandragupta’s offence for which Samudragupta took the drastic 
revenge ? If the murder of the Andhra Kings was a fact which had 
so much exasperated Samudragupta, why did he quietly wear the 
Grown, that had been obtained by foul means, instead of restoring the 
throne to the Andhras ? 

2. GANDRAGUPTA AS RAJYASYALA 

In this ‘ Puranic account, ^ Gandragupta is said to have married a 
Licchavi princess, the younger sister of the queen of Gandragri, and 
is styled as RajyagySlaka. This is evidently wrong. A rdjyakyala is 
the brother of the queen of the ruling King. Here the ‘ Purina ’ says 
something which is nonsense. 

3. SKANDAGUPTA’S REIGN. 

According to ‘this account’ Skandagupta ruled for 25 years, from 
Gupta year 137 to Gupta year 162 {vide Dr. Bhattacharya'S table at 

1 Sir dTtf5r: ^ ^5r3r»gnsn*iii- 
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2. Even if these coins were struck by Samudragupta as memorial medals, they 
show his great affection for his father Gandragupta. Why should he have commemo- 
rated a father whom he despised and regarded as a cheat ? 
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p. 46). But Skandagupta’s reign ended much earlier. There is no 
coin or inscription of Skandagupta which bears a date later than 148; 

while there is evidence to show that two other kings had ascended the 
imperial throne before the year 162. The Sarnath inscriptions of the 
vears 154 and 157 point to the rule of KumSragupta II and Budhagupta 
respectively. This shows that Skandagupta had died at least before 
the Gupta year 154, and could not have ruled for 25 years as stated in 
this ^Old Purana\ Further DR. BHATTACHARYA says that Parakrama- 
ditva was the distinctive title of Skandagupta. But this title'is not found 

l a single coin of Skandagupta. The titles found on his coins are 
KramSditya and Vikramaditya. 

i, KUMARAGUPTA II AND ISANAVARMAN. 
According to verse 26 quoted by Dr. BhattaCHARYA ' Kumara- 
guptason of Narasirihagupta achieved a victory overlganavarman. Here 
the author of the account has uncautiously betrayed himself. He is 

evidently compiling his account from the inscriptions, but being not 
Quite conversant with historical details he has fallen into a pitfall. 
KumSragupta who defeated l^Snavarman was a member of the later 
Gupta Dynasty founded by Krsnagupta.* He is not a son of Narasiiiha- 

gupta, but of Jivitagupta. 

5. VARAHAMIHIRA AND CANDRAGUPTA II. 

DR BHATTACHARYA assigns the dates 378 to 414 A. D. to 
Candragupta II. and yet he states that Varahamihira ‘was a gem 'of the 
court of Candragupta’, Varahamihira according to the testimony^ of 
his own works lived between 5C5 and 587 A. D. 

6. BHATARKA. 

According to this ‘Purana’, “Kumaragupta, son of Nrsiiihagupta 

was served by Bhattarka”. Commenting upon this Dr BHATTACHARYA 

marks “ We can recognise in this Bhattarka the Senapati Bhatsrka 
who was the founder of the powerful Valabhi Dynasty. On the break 
UP of the Gupta Imperial power in the year 565 A. D. Senapati 
Bhatarka must have set up an independent kingdom in Gujrat and 
Kathiawad” This statement shows how the implicit faith in the 
accuracy of this ‘Purana’ has led Dr. Bhattacharya from one blunder 

I Vide, SpAsad Jnscriptitm of Zdifyasina, Fleet CII, III, page 200 ff. 

The reference to Isanavann'ah’s defeat is to be found in the line wkSPI- 

afatnftm: II 
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to another. BhatSrka lived long before 565 A. D. His third son 
MahSrSja Dhruvasena I was ruling'in 526 A. D. and his second son 
Maharaja Dronasimha had ascended the throne sometimes before 502 
A. D. ifor in that year he issued the Bhamodra Mohottagrant Bhatarka, 
therefore, must have lived considerably earlier, as Drojnasiipha was 
preceded by his elder brother Dharasena I. This would bring Bhatarka 
to C. 475 A. D. just one hundred years earlier than the date assigned 
by Dr. BhattrCHARYA, on the authority of this ‘ Old Pur^aa ’ the 
Kaliyugardjavrttanta. 



FROM CHINESE TURKESTAN 

Translated from the German of Luders. 

% Mrs. Tohinika Chatterji, M. A., Kavyatirtha 

The place of find and external peculiarity of the fragments. 

During the review of the fragments from the palm-leaf 'manuscripts 
which Dr. Von. Le Coq found in one of the cave-temples of 
Ming-6i near Kysyl west of Kutscha, it struck me that a number 
of smaller fragments had a peculiar script. It was necessary, at first 
to collect these pieces and then to place them together as far as 
possible — a lengthy and tiring work to which I could enjoy the help 
of Dr. Siegling and my wife. Unfortunately, there did not result 
a complete leaf. But in many cases it was however possible to 
restore bigger fragments. Fragment I, which is composed out of 
eight or nine smaller pieces is 34*5 c. m, in length, the next biggest 
piece, fragment 8, is 25 c.m. long. The smallest fragments are 
hardly one square centimeter in size. In all there are(i) at present 
144, individual fragments of which 30 are not published here, 
since they either contain only a few letters or an usual Sanskrit word 
that has no value for the critical examination of the text. It is 
possible, that in future a few small pieces could yet be composed. 
Perhaps even with a renewed examination of the entire difficult 
surveyed material one or other fragments be moreover found, 
but hardly anything weighty will be added to what I can here put 
forward. The manuscript to which our fragments belong, undoubt- 
edly originated in India and was only later on brought to Turfan. 
This already proves the material. The leaves used for writing 
originate from the Talipat palm. They are quite smooth and 
obviously prepared as in later times. _A deep-black ink is used 
for writing. The character of the script clearly shows that reed-pen 
was likewise used as in later times. 

The original length of the leaves to w’hich the fragments 1 and 
2 belong can certainly be calculated as the leaf contains verses. In the 
first line of the front page, a ‘ ^ikhariui ’ strophe begins and ends in 
the second line. 13 ak§aras are missing. In the fourth line of the 
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frontpage a Vasantatilaka Strophe begins, ending in the first line 
of the reverse page 10 aksaras are missing. In the first line 
of the back page a suvadana strophe begins ending in the second 
line, 13 aksaras missing. In the third line of the back page one 
Prahar§inl strophe begins, ending in the fourth line, 13 aksaras 
are again missing. 13 aksaras would approximately take 7 cm. 
and 10 aksaras 5 cm. If one cm. is accounted for the margin, the 
whole leaf must have been 41 — 42 cm. long. 

The fragment 27 leads to another finding. In the last but one 
line of 27®, a p. sragdhara strophe begins ending in the last line. 73 
aksaras are missing, which require about 44 cm. Accordingly the total 
length of the leaves with 1 cm. margin would have amounted to about 
55 cm. Fragment 65 shows a similar number. A ^ardulavikridita 
strophe concludes the second line of 65^ In the first line we find 
the beginning of a pada of a Sardulavikrldita strophe but which 
according to the contents can hardly be the first pada of the 
strophe. If it is considered as the second pada of the same strophe, 
the conclusion is that in the second line 41 aksaras are missing, which 
require approximately 24 cm. The total length of the leaf might 
then have been 31 cm., with 1 cm. as margin. But according to 
the previous calculations this is much too short. If the pada of the 
first line is considered as the last pada of a preceding strophe, thus 
79 aksaras which fill up about 47 cm. are missing. The total length 
of the leaf with the margin must have amounted to about 54 cm. 
which rather precisely agrees with the deduced number of fragment 
27. More indefinite is the number that follows from fragment 4, The 
fragment consists of two parts which according to the contents 
undoubtedly belong to one another even if they do not directly fit 
in together. In the fourth line of the front page a Vasantatilaks 
strophe begins, ending in the first line of the reverse. 33 aksaras 
are missing. The gap in the middle of the leaf is so big that it is 
not possible to get a more precise indication. But even if it is as 
small as is possible to be measured, the total length of the leaf with 
the margin must have 'already come up to 45 cm., thus 3 cm. more 
than the length that has been found in fragment 1. But there is 
nothing in the way to assume that fragment 4 was originally 
54 — 55 cm. long. 
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The height of the leaves is diverse, 4 — 5 c.in. may be taken 
as the average measure. But fragments 17 and 20 must have been 
about 5 c.m. high, on the other hand fragments 8 and 27, are only 
4 c.m. high. Towards the ends, the leaves sometimes become 
narrower. Fragment 1 is 4—6 c.m. high in the middle and only 4 c. m. 
at the right end. Fragment 8 is 4 c.m. in the middle and only 3 cm. 
at the right end. Fragment 10 is 4-5 c. m. in the middle and only 
4 c.m. high at the further right. On the contrary fragment 4, having 
the average measure shows to the left end no reduction worth the 
name. The number of lines of the page also changes with the 
change of the height of the leaves. Generally, there are 4 lines 
the broadest leaves 17 and 20 having but five. 

Fragments 4, 79, and 26 show traces of a hole through which the 
thread is fastened. In 4 and 7, it is found about 6-5 c.m. from the left 
margin. In any case, the leaves were fastened together at the left end 
by only one thread otherwise a hole for thread, would show at the right 
end of fragments 1 and 8, This mode of fastening is the usual custom 
of the Central Asian manuscripts while the Indian manuscripts 
hitherto known to us have either such a hole in the middle or one 
on each side Hoernlet^) would therefore consider the single leftsided 
hole directly as the sign of the Central Asiatic manuscripts ; our 
fragments show that in Central Asia, only the older Indian mode 
has been preserved. 

Five fragments show numbers on the left margin. Fragment 5 
is marked as 131. Fragment 4, shows the marks for 100 and 30 ; 
the traces of ink on the outermost margin prove that in the gap 
under these numbers one more figure was written. The cipher 
of 100 is intact on (fragment) 6, the 10 and the one are broken 
down. Traces of a page-mark are found also on 3 and 7 but 
cannot be deciphered. In all North Indian manuscripts hitherto 
known the number stands on the reverse of the leaf(^). But it may not 
be such with our fragments because in 4 a strophe beginning on 
the side which has the number-ends on the unnumbered page. 
Here quite to the contrary, the front page must have the number. 
Obviously, this was the practice of the older times. I have found 
the same peculiarity of the number appearing on the left margin of 
the front page in one manuscript, that was discovered in Turfan, 
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of Indian origin of the Gupta-time and also in a few of the older 
copper-plates of South Indiat^) which are imitated on the palm-leaf 
manuscripts. Also in fragments 3, 5—7, I have accordingly named 
the pages carrying the numbers as front pages. The distinction 
of the front page and reverse in fragments 1 and 8, follows from 
its content. In all other cases it is more or less uncertain and I 
have differentiated the pages with a and b in such cases. 

The script and the age of the fragments. 

These contributions to the history of the Indian book can claim 
a peculiar interest on account of the age of the fragments which is 
proved with certainty from the examination of the script. He, who 
is well-acquainted with the older Epigraphy will perceive at first 
sight that the script of the fragments is the same as those that 
we find in the North Indian inscriptions of the time of the 
Northern Ksatrapas and Kusanas. One can easily see it, if one of the 
greater Mathura Inscriptions say the inscription of the Candaka 
Brothers, Ep, Ind. I, 390. Nr. 18 or the inscription Ep. Ind. II. 
208, Nr. 34 is compared with our fragments. In spite of smaller 
deviations in details, the general impression of the script is the same. 
The same broad heavy forms which altogether miss the elegance and 
symmetry of the later Gupta script are present here as well as there. 
This alphabet is distinguished from the later Gupta ones especially 
by the “ma” which appears here generally yet in the old Brahmi form, 
although with corners instead of circular forms, while in the Gupta 
alphabets the lower part of the letter shrinks into a simple line. A 
second criterion is furnished by ‘na’ whose middle vertical line forms 
here still one line, while in the Gupta time it appears divided into two 
lines. The middle ‘r’ makes a third distinguishing characteristic, 
as it consists here of a line sloping to the left while in the Gupta 
alphabets consists of a hook opening to the right. Moreover, the 
missing of the knot in ‘na’ is also to be considered. 

Biihlerf®) has distinguished two types within the period 
named, the archaic*'^) and the fCusana type, although even he himself 
admits that the distinction is not always easy because in the Ku§ana 
time inscriptions dated earlier often show more modern signs whilst 
later ones show older archaic forms. I have subesequently tried to 
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determine more accurately the time to which the fragments belong, by 
a comparison of individual characteristic signs of the fragments with 
the corresponding signs of the inscriptions. I have confined myself 
to; the inscriptions published in the Epigraphia Indica as these are t ®) 
the only reliable reproductions. I have generally taken only dated 
inscriptions for comparison. 

1 . In the fragments ‘A* has the same form as in numerous 
Mathura Inscriptions of the Kusana period for example, I, 382, 
Nr. 2 (especially B 1, C 1; p. 15); 382, Nr. 3 (p. 19) ; 395, Nr. 29 
(p. 22). An example of the archaic form is present in I, 396. Nr. 33. 
The forms of the transitory period occur in 11,201, Nr. 11 (p. 4) ; 
Nr. 12 (p. 5) 202, Nr. 14 (p. 18) and so on. 

2. The distinguishing feature, a horizontal stroke with a 
small hook is added to A, at the lower end of the vertical line. We 
find the same in the A of the Saranath Inscription VIII, 176, Nr. 3 * 
(p. 3)'®) and of the Mathura Inscription II. 204, Nr. 19 (p. 62). A 
horizontal stroke in the middle of the letter is added in the archaic 
type ; compare for example, the Mathura Inscription II, 199. 
Nr. 2. (^odasa) ; 200. Nr. 5. I 396, Nr. 33. But yet in the Mathura 
Inscription II, 199. Nr. 4, characterised as archaic by Biihler, the 
beginning already occurs at the lower end of the vertical line while 
on the other hand in the Mathura Inscription II, 203. Nr. 17 of p. 50 
the stroke in the middle of the letter is further added. A sign of 
transition is found in the Mathura Inscription I, 386, Nr. 8 

(p. 60 ). 

3. * r, is denoted by three horizontal strokes. In the Mathura 
Inscriptions I, 385, Nr. 7 (p. 35) and 390 Nr. 18, the design is 
composed of two horizontal and one vertical strokes (‘O). The form 
appearing in the fragments is likely the older, because the vertical 
stroke occurs again even in that of I, of Allahabad Pragasti. 

4. ‘E’ steadily shows the point upwards just as the usual form 
ol the Inscriptions; compare the Ssransth Inscription VIII, 176, 
Nr. 3* (p. 3); the Mathura Inscriptions I, 383, Nr. 4 (p. 20 ?) 396. 
Nr. 30 (p. 47) ; I, 386, Nr. 8 (p. 60) ; II, 204, Nr. 19 (p. 62) and 
so on. But sometimes, the left point is a little lifted up in the 
inscriptions so that the base of the triangle appears to be turned 
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upwards, as for example in the Mathurg, Inscriptions I, 381, Nr. 1 
(p. 5), 391, Nr. 19 (p. 7), 387, Nr. 10 (p. 45), 392 Nr. 24 (p. 80). 

5. ‘ga’ shows a border-stroke on the left vertical line. This 
is missing in the archaic Inscriptions, for examples in the Mathura 
Inscriptions, I, 396. Nr. 33, II, 200. Nr. 5, Nr. 6, Nr. 8. Its 
presence is often difficult to recognise in the Ku?ana Inscriptions. 
But sure examples which extend over the whole period occur in the 
Mathura Inscriptions II, 201, Nr. 11 (p. 4), Nr. 12 (p. 5) ; I, 391, 
Nr. 20 (p. 22 ?) ; 11, 203. Nr. 18 (p. 52) ; I, 391, Nr. 21 (p. 54), 
388, Nr. 13 (p. 87 ?). 

6. ‘cha’ shows two knots instead of the old circle, divided 

through, as it appears for example in the very early Mathura Inscrip- 
tion II, 198, Nr. 1. The knot form is met with in the Saranath 
Inscriptions VIII, 176, Nr. 3% 179, Nr. 3“^ of page 3, in the Saheth- 
Maheth Inscription VIII, 181, of the time of Kanifka or of 
Huviska, and no doubt, even in the archaic Mathurg Inscription 
II, 199, Nr. 2 of the time of ^o#sa. But only once in the 
Mathura Inscription II, 202, Nr. 13 (p. 18) the old form occurs in the 
double-type ‘ccha’. , 

7. ‘da’ shows still clearly the old form of the vertical line 
twice bent into right angles. The same form occurs in the archaic 
Mathura Inscription II, 200, Nr. 8, whereas the Mathura Inscription 
I, 381, Nr. 1 (p. 5), the Saheth-Maheth Inscription VIII, 181, of the 
time of Kaniska or Huvifka and besides even the archaic Mathura 
Inscription II, 199, 2. of the time of ^odasa, show much more 
simplified forms. 

8. Instead of the upward horizontal line, “na” mostly shows 
a slender curve with a notch in the middle formed in such away, 
that at first, half the line is drawn corresponding to the vertical line 
and then the other half joined to it. Incidentally when both the 
lines meet exactly, sometimes a rather straight horizontal line 
follows, as for example in ‘gani’ in 8^, 2 ; 3, ’’‘daadarii” 8^, 4 and 
so on. On the stones both the forms are imitated. Usually, here 
also the notched line is found ; see for example the Mathura 
Inscriptions II, 201, Nr. 11 (p. 4), I, 381, Nr. 1 (p. 5,, 391, Nr. 19 
(p, 7) 391, Nr. 20 (p. 22?) ; II, 202, Nr. 15 (p. 31) and so on. Bu 
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sometimes, even the straight horizontal line is seen. Examples 
are present in Mathura Inscriptions II, 202, Nr. 13 (p. IS) ; I, 395, 
Nr. 28 (p. 20) and so on. 


9. “da” has the opening towards right as in the Kusana 
Inscriptions. In the archaic Mathura Inscriptions II, 199, Nr. 2. 
(Sodasa) ; 199. Nr. 4, 201, Nr. 9, 201, Nr. 10, I, 397. Nr. 35, the 
opening is turned still towards left as in the oldest time. 

10. ‘ma’ shows the angular form, which appears throughout 
in the Kusana Inscriptions. The letter shows only very seldom, 
rounder forms as in the Mathut® Inscription I, 385, Nr. 7 (p. 35'. 
Essentially, the same form too is already met with in the archaic 
Inscriptions, see the Mathura Inscriptions 11, 199, and further on ; 
Nr. 2. Nr. 4-9. Meanwhile, a form identical with the usual form of 
‘m’ in that of the later Gupta Alphabet, e. g. the Allahabad Prasasti,” 
is used in the fragments to draw the “m” without vowel. Examples 
are ’geham’ 4^^, 4 ; ‘yam’ 13®, 1; “‘v(i)tavyam’ 14?, 2 ; ‘pp(r)ayati. 
tavyam’ 14^ 2 ; ‘gamyatam’ 16% 2 ; ‘°ryyam’ 26% 2 ; ‘evam’ 46% 1 ; 
‘kastam’ [52% 1 ; ‘°(r)utam’ 80% 1 ; ‘k(i)m’ 84% 1. In 3^ 1, only 
in ‘siddham’, the old form seems to be used even for the ‘m’ without 
vowel. As far as I know, in the Inscriptions, the ‘m’ without 
vowel occurs only in the word ‘siddham’, which often appears at 
the beginning of the inscriptions, and mostly written with the old 
mark; see the Mathura Inscriptions II, 199, Nr. 3 (Mahaksatrapa) ; 
I, 382, Nr. 3 (p. 19) ; 387, Nr. 10 (p. 45) ; 391, Nr. 21 (p. 54) J 
389, Nr. 14 ; II, 206, Nr. 27. The later sign is used^^^) in I, 386, 
Nr. 8 of p. 60. But that, it was already in use in much earlier time 
is shown in the Mathura Inscription VIII, 182 of p. 33 ; where 
surely in ‘matapitihi’, and probably also in ‘Buddhamitrgye’ and 
‘Madhurava9ake% the later form appears no doubt even for the ‘ma’ 
with vowel ; while in ‘maharajasya’, the old form still appears. Our 
fragments therefore appear to represent the condition as it existed 
in the first decades of the Kusana era. The old angular letters were 
written for the ‘m’ with vowel, and an italic letter for the ‘m’ without 
vowel, except in 'mangala siddham’ ; for which there had been even 
some peculiar forms as is known from the Mathura Inscriptions 
By and by, the Italics were then used even for ‘ma’ and in ‘siddham’. 

ft) the left. The same form dccurs in the 
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Kosatts Inscriptions, see the Mathuri) Inscriptions It' 201 Nr 

(p. 4) ; I, 381. Nr. 1 (p. 5) ; 382, Nr. 2 (p. 15) ; It,’ 202 ’ Nr ' 14 
(p. 18); 1,382, Nr. 3 (p.l9); 383. Nr. 4 (p. 20 .?) ; 395 Nr'. 28 
(p. 20) ; 395, Nr. 29 (p. 22) ; II, 202, Nr. 15 (p. 31); I, 391, Nr. 21 

(p. 54) , 388, Nr. 12 (p. 86) ; 392, Nr. 22 (p, 95) and so on. Besides, 

during the whole period, a form occurs, in which the left curve is 
indeed strongly bent, but yet does not make a completely closed knot, 
see the S ranath Inscriptions VIII, 176, Nr. 3* (p. 3) ; 179, Nr. 3^ 
(p. 3) ; and the Mathura Inscriptions I, 391, Nr. 19 (p. 7) ; 384, Nr. 5 
(p. 25) ; 385, Nr. 6 (p. 29) ; II, 203, Nr. 16 (p. 32) ; I, ^5, Nr.’ 7 
(p. 35) ; II, 203, Nr. 17 (p. 50) ; Nr. 18 (p. 52) ; I 386, Nr. 8 (p. 60) : 

II, 204, Nr. 19 (p. 62) ; Nr. 20 (p. 79) and so on. The archaic type 

always shows only a faint curve ; see the Mathura Inscriptions I. 396 
Nr. 33 ; II, 199, Nr. 2 (^odasa) ; Nr. 4, 200, Nr. 5. The complete 
form for the subscript ‘ya’, is no more used in the frugments. The 
subscript ‘ya’, rather shows always the known italic form made with 
a single stroke of pen. But the middle vertical line repeatedly comes 
further in contact with the ground line so that the origin of the form 
is still clearly distinguished ; see for example, ‘yasya’, ‘anitya(m)’, I^, 
1, ‘yasya’ 1^ 4 ; see vyskaranasya 8^ 2 °mithunasya’ 10*, 3, ‘“tir* 
yyasa’ 13* 2 and soon. The complete form parted thrice, further 
occurs in the archaic Inscriptions also for the subscript *ya’ ; see 
e. g. the Mathura Inscription 11,200, Nr. 7. The complete form 
further appears also in some of the oldest Ku?ana Inscriptions, 
as in the Sarnath Inscriptions VIII, 176, 3*, 179, 3* of p. 3. in 
the Inscription, of unknown origin IX, 240, of p. 10, in the 
SahethiMaheth Inscription VIII, 181, of the time of Kaniska or of 
Huviska. But the Mathura Inscriptions of the Ku?ana time shows 
almost generally the later form and mostly in much more italics than 
our fragments, see. e. g. II, 201, Nr. 11. (p. 4); Nr. 12. (p. 5) 5 
I. 381, Nr. 1, (p. 5), 391, Nr. 19, (p. 7), 381, Nr. 2 (p. 15) ; and so on. 
The older forms are found here, quite sporadic and mostly with the 
later one: see, VIII, 182 of p. 33, where the old complete 
form appears in ‘bhiksusya’ ‘balasya’, the italic in ‘devaputrasya 
Huviskasya* and ‘trepitakasya’ and a middle form in Maharajasya’ ; 
in II, 206, Nr. 26 of the time of Huviska, where the old form in 
‘ma(hi)r(aja)sya and Nagadatasya,* the italic form in ‘devaputrasya(H)- 
uksasya is used : I, 392, Nr. 22 of p.(95 ?), with the old ‘ya’ in ‘aryya’ : 
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II, 207, Nr. 29, with the old form in ‘ganisya’, the italics in 
Pargvasya^ 

12. In case of ‘va’ the two sloping lines meet together sometimes 
not in serf but intersect before hand so that the letter becomes similar 
to ‘ma’ ; see ‘evau-gate’ 1''^, 3, ‘iva’ 1^, 4, ‘“varnnena®’ 14% 3 ; 
‘yeva’ 27’’, 1 ; ‘yathava’ 48% 2 ; anivaryyam’ 64^ I, and so on. The 
stone-carvers have repeatedly reproduced this peculiarity, see. e. g, 
the Mathura-Inscriptions of the Kusana time 11-206, Nr. 25 (Huvis- 
kasya), 207, Nr. 29, (vScako), Nr. 32 (vadhuye) ; 208, Nr. 33(Vajara- 
nadyasya) 208, Nr. 34 (Sarvva°) ;the Kaman Inscription II, 212, Nr. 42 
(p. 74 ; “vihare) and especially the archaic Mathura Inscription II, 
200, Nr. 5 {^ivayasa”). 

13. In the fragments, '6a’ has a middle line sloped from left to 

right, which does not touch the vertical line standing opposite. The 
same middle line occurs in the archaic Mathura Inscriptions, for 
example, I, 396, Nr. 33 ; II, 200, Nr. 5 ; 199 Nr. 2 (^odasa) and some- 
times also in the Kusana Inscriptions, see the Mathura Inscriptions I, 
391, Nr. 19 (p. 7), 385, Nr. 6(i3) (p. 29); II, 204, Nr. 20 (p. 49) ; 205.. 
Nr. 22 (p. 90), and the Kaman inscription II ; 212, Nr. 42 (p. 74). 
But mostly in the Ku 5 ana time, the middle line was drawn through, 
up to the right vertical line and usualiy runs into a perfect horizontal 
line as in the later Gupta Alphabets. Examples for the sloping line 
are the Mathura Inscription I, 384, Nr. 5 (p. 25), 388, Nr. 12 (p. 86), 
for the horizontal line the Mathura Inscriptions II, 201, Nr. 11, 
(p. 4), Nr. 12 (p. 5); 1, 382, Nr. 2 (p. 15) ; 382 f. Nr. 3 (p. 19),:395, 
Nr. 28 (p. 20) ; II, 202, Nr. 15 (p. 31) ; I, 385 Nr. 7 (p. 33) ; II, 
203, Nr. 18 (p. 52) ; I, 391, Nr. 21 (p. 54) ; II, 204, Nr. 21 fp. 81) 
and so on. In the script of the fragments the left vertical line of 
‘^a’ has a defined stroke. The same is true as noticed above 
of the corresponding definite stroke of ‘ga’. It is missing in the archaic 
Inscriptions of Mathura e. g. 1,396, Nr. 33 ; II, 200, Nr. 5 ; but 199, 
lJr.2 (iod^^ been extant in the Kusana time; as 

the MathQrarlnscripti^^ (p, 4 ); 203, Nr. 18, (p. 52) I 

391, Nr. 21, (p. 54) ; 388, Nr. 13 (p. 87 ?). 

the transverse line doeis hot 

touch the right vertical line. The same form occurs in the archaic 
Inscriptions, e. g. in the Mathura Inscriptions, II, 199, Nr. 4 ; Nr. 2 
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(So^Ssa) and more often also in the Kusana time ; see. e. g. the 
Sarnath Inscriptions VIII, 176, Nr. 3» (p. 3), 179, Nr. 3a(p. 3) the 
Mathura Inscriptions I, 391, Nr. 19 (p. 7); II, 206, Nr. 25 (Huviska); 
.i03, Nr. 17 (p. 50) ; 204 Nr. 19 (p. 62) the Kaman Inscription II, 212 
Nr. 42 (p. 74); the Inscriptions of the unknown origin IX, 240 (p,' 10). 
But more often in the Kusana time, the transverse line is drawn through 
up to the vertical line, either horizontal or with an incline from left 
to right as in the later Alphabets. Examples of the first is found in 
the Mathura Inscriptions, II, 202, Nr. 14 (p. 18); VIII, 182 (p. 33) ; II 
203, Nr. 18 (p. 52) ; I, o86. Nr. 8 (p. 60) ; II, 205, Nr. 24 (p. 98) ; for 
the second, the Mathura Inscriptions, I, 384, Nr. 5 (p. 25) ; 388, Nr 13 
(p. 8? ?) ; II, 205, Nr. 23 (p. 93). 

15. In the fragments ‘sa’ generally shows a knot instead of a hook 
but in the double-type ‘tsa’ and in union with 'o’, the hook— form is 
nearly always used without proper evidence of a reason, see., "■pat- 
sandhya"’, 1», 2 ; ‘satsanni°’ 14^ 2 ; ‘tat-su(kh)’, 17% 1 ; 'matsari'”, I?** 
2, ; ‘bhavet-sarvve’ 18% 2 ; ‘sorgna®’ 1% 3 ; ‘manaso’ 4®, 1; 20% 3 ; 
•ahimsro’ 18% 2 ; ‘sottiya“’ 30% 2; “’(na)so’ 36% 3, all forms of ‘Soma^ 
datta 9% 2 ; 13% 3 ; 16% 3 ; 19% 1 ; 25% 2 ; 30^, 2. Exceptions are 
rare; I have noted “’sovaccala'>% S®, 2 ; *upadeso% 14% 2 ; ‘manaso’ 
26% 1, and ‘srotaso’ 23%2; where the second ‘sa’ shows the knot form. 
In the archaic Inscriptions, the hook — form is of course the rule as in 
that of the Kusana time. But in the Kusana Inscriptions of MathurS 
the knot-form occurs here and there and then almost always together 
with the hook — form. In the Inscription II, 209 f, Nr. 37, which must 
have originated(*<) in the beginning of the Kusana era, the knot — form 
occurs nine times, (in ‘siddha’ ‘Jestahastisya’, 'tasya', ‘Varanahashtisya* 
‘Jayadevasya% ‘Kuthasya’, ‘Kasuthasya% ‘Sthirae’) the hook — form 
eight times (in “‘Bamhadasiato’,' ‘sambhokato’, ‘Je|tahastisya% 
Htasya’, ‘Kasuthasya’, ‘sarvrasatvana% ‘“sukhaye’). In I, 384, 
Nr. 5 (p. 25) the knot — form occurs nine times in (‘savatsare’, ‘"mase’, 
‘asmi’, ‘Brahmadasikato’, Balatratasya% ‘Sadhisya’ ‘Jabhakasya’), 
the hook-form probably twice (in ‘Ngdisya’ 'Vusuya’)'^ ; in two cases 
(‘divase’ ‘Jayabhat tasya’) the letter is indistinct. In VIII, 182 
(p. 33) the knot — form occurs thrice in (‘maharajasya% ‘devaputrasya’, 
‘sam’), the hook — form seven times (in ‘Huvi^kasya’, ‘bhiksusya’ 
‘Balasya’, ‘trepitakasya’, 'antevSsiniye*, ‘bodhisatvo’j ‘sah|t’). In.I.I, 
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205, Nr. 23 (p. 93), the knot— form appears once (in mahavirasya),, 
the hook — form five times (in ‘saih’, ‘sisyasya’, 'ganisya’, ‘devasya’ 
‘haira^yakasya). In 11, 208, Nr. 33, the only ‘sa’ that occurs, 
shows the knot — form in (Vajaranadyasya). 

16. The ‘ha’ of the fragments show a horizontal line at the 

right end which is sometimes slightly curved. The same form is 
found during the whole period, see, e.g. the archaic Mathura Inscrip- 
tion I, 396, Nr. 33 ; II, 200, Nr. 5 ; Nr. 7 ; Nr. 8 ; 201, Nr. 9 ; 199, 
Nr, 2 (^ods-sa), and in the Kusana time, the Sarnath Inscriptions 
VIII. 176, Nr. 3" (p. 3); 179, Nr. 3^ (p. 3). the Mathura Ins- 
criptions I, 381, Nr. 1 (p. 5) ; 391, Nr. 19 (p. 7) ; 382, Nr. 2 (p. 15) ; 

395, Nr. 29 (p. 22) ; 385, Nr. 6 (p. 29) ; 387, Nr. 9 (p. 44) ; 396, 

Nr. 30 (p. 47); 386, Nr. 8 (p, 60) ; 392, Nr. 24 (p. 80) ; 11, 205, 

Nr. 24 (p. 98), the Kaman Inscription II, 212, Nr. 42 (p. 74). But, 
at the same time, a mere developed form occurs in the Kusana time 
in which, the horizontal line is extended downwards, often don 
to the ground line, see e. g. the Mathura Inscriptions 11, 201, Nr. 11 
(p. 4) ; I, 384, Nr. 5 (p. 25) ; II. 209, Nr. 36 (p. 50 ?) ; 203, Nr. 18 
(p. 52) ; 204, Nr. 21 (p. 81). 

17. I should like to draw special attention to the ‘i’ of the 
middle vowels. In the fragments, it usually consists more or less 
of two straight strokes^®, but a curve turned towards the left is found 
instead of the right stroke in ‘Klrt(t)ih’ 1^, 3 ; ‘lavali“’ 8®, 2 ; ‘°dan1m’ 
36*, 2. The first form is also usual in the Inscriptions of the 
Kusana time, see, the Mathura Inscriptions, I, 383, Nr. 4 (p. 20 ?), 
II, *203, Nr. 16 (p. 32), VIII, 182 (p. 33), II, 203, Nr. 18 (p. 52). 
1,391, Nr. 21 (p 54), 386, Nr. 8 (p. 60) and so on. The second 
form is in ‘Sigininam’ in I, 382, Nr. 2 (p. 15). Clear examples of 
the archaic form which is more akin to the first, occurs in the 
Mathura Inscriptions II, 201, Nr. 9, Nr. 10. 

18. The ‘AnusvSra’ is drawn in the fragments by a small hori- 
zontal stroke. The archaic Inscriptions of Mathura, e. g. II, 199, 
Nr. 4 ; 200, Nr. 5, show also the point instead of the stroke. In 
the inscriptions of the Kusana time, it is often impossible to decide 
after the phototype whether there is a stroke or a point. But definite 
examples of the stroke occur e. g. in the Sarnath Inscription 
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VIII, 176, Nr. 3® (p 3) and the Mathura Inscriptions I, 391, Nr. 19 
(p. 7) ; 382, Nr. 2 (p. 15) ; 395, Nr. 29 (p. 22 ) ; 385, Nr. 7’(p. 35) • 
II, 204, Nr. 20 (p. 49) ; 203, Nr. 18 (p. 52) ; I, 392. Nr. 22 (p. 95 ?) 
and so on. 

19. In place of the usual ‘anusvara’, a letter which is 
composed of two small hooks touching together at the right end and 
therefore nearly resembling the letter ‘ai’ at first sight, is found 
three times. I see therein the mark of the ‘anunisika’ and therefore 
read, ‘"vadamsarn’ in 8^, 2, ‘katham vi“’ in 10’’, 3 ; “’samhrta'” in 

l0^4. In the Inscriptions, the anunasika is not hitherto proved. 

20. The mark of ‘visarga’ exists in the fragments in 
two small horizontal strokes. In the Inscriptions, the ‘visarga’ 
is rare. In the Mathura Inscriptions I, 386, Nr. 8, (p. 60) and 
393, Nr. 26 (Kusana time), it is marked by two distinct strokes, while 
in I, 382, Nr. 3 , it seems to be expressed by two points. 

21. In the fragments in 41®, 1, and 5 l^ 2, the mark of the 
‘upadhmanlya’ is twice found, which hitherto, we first knew in 
the Inscription of the fourth century. 

22. A horizontal stroke is used as punctuation mark which 
repeatedly occurs in the Inscriptions of the Kusana time, see the 
Mathura Inscriptions, II, 202, Nr. 13 (p. 18) ; I, 395, Nr. 28 (p. 20); 
385, Nr. 6 (p. 29) ; II, 203, Nr. 16 (p. 32) ; Nr. 18 (p. 52) ; I, 386, 
Nr. 8 (p. 60), — the Kaman Inscription II, 212, Nr. 42 {p. 74). The 
punctuation mark, however regularly occurs only after the statement 
of the speaking person, at the conclusion of a person’s speech, and 
besides, usually at the conclusion of the prose within the speech 
when prose and verse alternate, but see, e. g. 1\ 4 ; 1®, 3 ; 8*^, 3 ; 
47’’, 3, 4^, 4, 27®, 4 ; 20’’, 3. The end of the sentence in the prose 
and the end of a pada or the first half — line in verses are not charac- 
terised by the stroke but only indicated by a small intermediate space. 
Also, in this way, single words and group of words, are often 
separated. As is hitherto known, this mode of writing occurs in 
some inscriptions of Asoka ; the archaic Mathura Inscriptions II, 
199, Nr. 2 , (^o4asa). 207, Nr. 30, are examples of the period 
considered here. Circular figures serve to mark the conclusion 
of a bigger paragraph in IS*”, 3, and 45®, 3 , 
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Unfortunately in 3, after ‘siddham’ a strongly-defaced letter occurs, 
which seems to be composed of two perpendicular lines placed side by 
side and of one horizontal line joined to the left. It reminds of the 
peculiar mark which is used in some of the northern Inscriptions of the 
Kusana time after the word ‘siddham’. In the Mathur® Inscription I, 
387, Nr. 9, and in the Ksman Inscription II, 212, Nr. 42, it is composed 
of a semi-circle opened towards left with a bar in the middle. 
Buhler^^ took it as a punctuation mark ; I consider it as probable that 
we may have to see therein a Mangala mark'® (auspicious sign). It 
follows with certainty by the comparison of the single letters, that the 
manuscript to which our fragments belong, is written in the time of 
Kusanas. If we consider, that manuscripts generally tend to show 
more developed forms than the contemporary Inscriptions, but as in 
the fragments, only the old forms appear in a series of cases, so we 
will have to transfer the time of origin of the manuscripts rather 
to the time of Kaniska and Huviska than to that of Vasudeva. 
Now, as is well-known, opinions over Kaniska’s time of reign 
are still very much divided. This is not the place to investigate the 
accuracy of ten or twelve theories hitherto stated. The knowledge 
that Fleet and O’Franke®® had reached independently in quite different 
ways, is that both the Kadphises belong not before but after 
Kaniska; personally it appears to me that the opinion which 
was spoken firstly by Cunningham and emphatically defended 
after him by Fleet is highly probable that Kaniska was the founder 
of the so-called Malava or Vikrama era. Therefore, our fragments 
must have originated at a time about the beginning of the Christian 
era. He who places Kapiska in the first century after Christ or as 
V. A. Smith does, in the middle of the second century will also have 
to place accordingly the time of origin of the fragment. But in any 
case they are the oldest manmcript-remains which are on the ukole 
preserved out of India, 

The later fate of the Manuscript. 

But now we can establish further more, the later fate of 
the Manuscript. It must have been certainly much utilised in old time. 
It follows thereby that at several places the margin is so much worn 
out that the alphabets of the Outermost line are thereby mutilated 
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or are wholly (destroyed. The script is rubbed off at numerous 
other places. In most cases the lost letters are completed by a later 
hand and the indistinct ones later drawn after. Where the script 
was strongly effaced the restorer did not take the trouble to draw 
exactly after the old lines but simply wrote the letter he was familiar 
with. He often modernised even single well-preserved letters. 
Probably he even renewed a whole page which somehow had got 
lost. In any case fragment 116 which, according to its content must 
have belonged to the manuscript is entirely written in the later script 
But the activity of the restorer has gone even further. He has also 
revised the text, made corrections and frequently inserted completed 
words. The words are mostly written between the lines and a 
punctuated line, (e. g. 10^ 1 ; 14^ 1 ; 21% 1 ; 21% 2 ; 24% 2 ; 26% 1 ; 
27% 29% 2 ; 33% 2 ; 34'’, 3 ; 39% 1 ; 43% 1), or even two strokes (21% 3) 
indicate where they are to be inserted. The additions and alterations 
of the reviser are best seen when the pages are obliquely held against 
the light. While the original script disappears before the eye all later 
writings clearly come out, obviously because the ink used by the 
later writer was of different composition from the original. I have 
individually stated in the remarks to the text, the alterations made 
by later writer. Every small stroke that originates from him was 
certainly neither possible nor necessary to mark as such. 

The script of the reviser is considerably different from that of 
the original writer. The most important distinctions are the 
following : — 

1. While, in case of ‘a’ of the original script the ends of the 
two curves run together in one line, the curves of the later ‘a' meet 
together at first in the right vertical line. Examples are ‘adha’ 
17% 4 ; and the letters traced after in 'an(n.)aih’ 32% 2 ; ‘a®’ 37% 1 ; 
‘avasthita’ 53% 3. The characteristic is, how the reviser has altered 
the distinctly clear ‘a’ of ‘apuru®’ in 15'’, 2. 

2. In the later script ‘i’ is no more used by three strokes but 
by three small semi-circles, opened downwards or towards right ; 
see ‘iha’ 17% 4 ; 21% 2 ; ‘ittha(m)’ 90% 1. 

3. The later ‘u’ shows instead of a straight base-line, a curve 
bent towards left. The original form has been repeatedly altered 
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in this way, e. g. in ‘upadeso’ 14*, 2; ‘ummamsena’ 27’’, 4; ‘u”’ 52% 2; 
‘uttarr 52M ; ’u(p):a)’'>64M. 

4. In case of the later ‘ka’, the right end of the transverse 
line is drawn to a curve, see e. g. ‘kedamanam’ 33^ 2 ; and the 
traced ‘ka’ in ‘kantbe’ 37^ 2. 

5. The lower part of the later ‘kha’ is not triangular but round 
and the upper hook is deeply drawn down, see, ‘khu’ 29*, 2. The 
reviser has often extended the hook of the original letters, e. g. in 
'mukha'”, 32*, 2 ; ‘sukbarttham’ 35*, 3 ; ‘sukha®’ 101*, 2. 

6. The later *na’ shows much more rounded forms. As for 
example, the upper ‘na’ of ‘aia(fi.)aih’ in 32*, which is drawn after 
may be compared wdth the old form in ‘Dhananjayo’ in 30*, 1. 

7. The later ‘da’ shows a point upwards instead of the left 
right angles, see ‘kedamSnam’ 33’’, 2. 

8. The later ‘ma’ has a form which constitutes the transition 
from the Kusana to the Gupta form. It is to a certain extent, the 
old ‘m’ pressed from the left, whose lower part is atrophied, but 
the left upper transversal line meets further the vertical line lying 
opposite while it meets the base line in the Gupta letters. Examples 
are “’ dharma*’ 4'’^, 1; “’bhutariim’ 17^ 2 ; ‘(gr)ham=iva’ 21% 3 ; 
‘kedamanam’ 33’’, 2 ; ‘bhamati’ 52% 2, and a series of words which 
contain a traced ‘ma’ as ‘maha*’ 8% 3, ‘®(na)m— pu*”, 29*, 4 ; "’myah’ 
41*, 1 ; “’smin’, 41*, 1 ; ‘(aha)m=bha®’ 51% 1 ; ‘‘karmanoh’ 89% 1 ; 
‘dharmmo’ 108% 1 ; 'srama*' 109’’, 2. 

9. The later ‘ya’ shows an angle opened downwards instead 
of the middle line, and a slanting line going upwards instead of the 
right part of the base-line together with the vertical line placed 
thereon, so that the complete letter resembles an italic W with a 
circle to the left, see ‘(y)(a)sy(a)’ I'”’, 1 ; ‘®yam’ 8% 3 ; ‘niyata’ 17*, 4 ; 
'ni(v)asiya’ 27’’, 1 ; and the traced ‘ya’ in ‘suuiya’ 29“, 4 ; ‘^reya*’ 
90% 1 ; “’yana*’ 108% 2 ; ‘nis(ca)yah’ 112^, 2. Sometimes, the 
reviser has more correctly kept to the original lines but changed the 
straight middle line into a hook, e. g. in ‘yava®’ 20% 1. 

The later subscript ‘ya’ is considerably more in italics than the 
original one, see e.g. ‘boddhavya(ih)’ 1% 1, '(y)(a)sy(a)’ 1^, 1; "ddhya** 
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54* 2, and the traced ‘ya> in ‘vaSyatnia’ 1« 4 ; ‘j{S)anasya’ 1®, 4 ;;’kasya 
ns=otpadya(t)(e)’ 50^ 2. 

10. The later ‘ga’ has a horizontal cross-line which is fully 
drawn, see ‘sudesah’ 24^ 2 ; '®dega“’ 34^ 3. 

11. Even in case of the later ‘sa’ the transverse line is fully 
drawn and now horizontal as in “’8u’21*, 1, and now bent towards right 
as in ‘prav (i) itahi’ 51\ 1 ; ‘esa duskaro’ 90’’, 2, or in the traced '§a’ 
of ‘us^ie’ 15*, 1. 

12. The later ‘sa’ does not show the knot but a hook. Examples 
are ‘sahi’, 13*. 2, ‘sudefiah’ 24 ^ 2; ‘vasiya’ 27’’, 1 ; see also the traced 
‘sa’ in “’van=sukha°, 35% 3. 


13 . The later ‘ha’ differs from the earlier one owing to the 
remodelling of the small horizontal strokes in a curve running 
downwards, see ‘hi’ 1% 3; ‘iha hi’ 21% 2 ; ‘(gr) ham’ 21% 3; ‘hasanti’ 
53% 2 ; and the traced ‘ha’ in ‘iha’ 27% 4 ; ‘gehe’ 41% 4’ In many 
cases the reviser was content at the same time to attach a hook to the 
original ‘ha’ e. g. in “’gnir=hi’ 15% 1 ; ‘hi’ 21% 1 ; ‘moha*”, 64% 2 ; 
‘“haye’ 88% 2. , 


14. In the same way, the reviser changed even the mark of the 
middle '‘aV in ‘ja’, through the joining of a hook turned towards right, 
see ‘jala% 1*, 3 ; ‘jSanasya 1% 4. 


15. While the mark of the middle ‘i’ in the original script; 
sometimes differs a little from ‘e% it shows in the later script 
a strong curve ; see, e. g. ‘vidita®’ 5% 2; ‘kim=iha 5% 3 , niyata 
17* 4. In many cases, the reviser intensified the curve of the original 
letter.'e g. in ‘punar=idr 1% 1 ; ‘viharati ni®’ l%-4 ; ‘pari®’, 7% 4 ; 
‘hi k(r)ima(yr 18% 2; ‘kiifa’ 32% 2 ; ‘®]a(ni)®’ 35% 1; ‘“tati’ 49% 2 ; 


‘hi’ 108*, 1, and so on. 


16. The later mark of the middle T consists of a curve towards 
right and of a vertical line over the ‘matyka’, see, ‘hasanti’ 53% 2. 

Many a time, the reviser has transformed the original mark through 

the loihing of a hook to the left vertical line, see ‘®nam=i(ra)® 2% 1 ; 
Ukkhi’ 1% 4, ‘pri®’ 33% 2; ‘atthi’ 35% 1 ; ‘(p)(r)a(t)ig(r)hita®’ 51% 2; 
*<k)i(tau)’ 54% 3; ‘ssanni®’ 54% 3; ‘kosikf 60% 2; ‘grhito’ 65% 


3: ‘bhotr 91% 2. 
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17. The middle ‘u’ is marked in ‘ku’ ‘ru* and ‘tu’ in the original 
script by a short horizontal stroke which is only curved a little. In 
‘yava(n)kura°’ 20*’, 1; ‘kuppita®’ 29®, 4, ‘gokula®’ 72*’, 2 ; the 
reviser has altered this to a hook bent towards left but in ‘apuru“’ IS**, 
2 ; ‘puru®’, 65**, 4, joined a peculiar hook so that the ‘ru’ looks as the 
later ‘ru’ whose example is in ‘rupe^a’ 43®, 1 . On the other hand, in 
Hu’ 8*, 3; ‘tuvara’ 8^ 4; ‘avaptu®’ 14^ 2 ; ‘aturebhyo’ 15®, 2 ; he 
changed the *u’ mark with the addition of a vertical stroke directed 
upwards. 

18. In the original script, the mark of the middle ‘r’ is a straight 
line knning from right to left, in the later script a curve opens towards 
right, see ‘prthivya"’ 50^ 2; ‘vyto’ 108*’, 1. The reviser transformed 
the straight line into the curve in ‘srtena’ l0^ 1 ; ‘krta’ 89**, 1. 

19. In the later script, the middle ‘e’ is expressed sometimes 

through a perpendicular line see ‘dain(y)ena’ 35\ 3 ; ‘•ntena’ SS**, 1 ; 
“’fie’. 74% 2 ; ‘4reya’ 90^ 1. ' ' 

20. Many a time, the reviser has also traced the original mark 
of the ‘anusvara’, and then out of the stroke often made a hook opened 
towards right or downwards. Examples are ‘alab(bhy)aiii’ 14% 3; 
‘vanarii’ 17* 2; ‘dravyaih’, H**, 2 ; ‘"naifa’ 17% 3 ; ‘“kilanSih’ 17% 3 ; 
“’hiiiisa,’ 17% 4 ; ‘ahiriisro’ 18% 2; ‘bhayaih’ 21®, 2; '‘sukharttharii’ 
35% 3 ; and so on. 

21. In the later script, the partiality for the hook instead of the 
stroke is aslo shown through the mark for ‘visarga’ which consists 
of two distinct hooks, e. g., in ‘pravistah’ 51% 1. 

If the current script of the’reviser is compared to that of the Gupta 
period in the usual North Indian epigraphic scripts, some individual 
letters will be found again, in more or less similar form but others 
such as ‘ka’, ‘ma’ and ‘ya’ will never be seen in the inscriptions, “/« 
my opinion^ this, shows that the alphcd>et of the reviser is not at all Indian 
but Central Asian'' Two other points are still to be quoted. The Berlin 
collection holds numerous fragments of Sanskrit manuscripts from 
Turfan, showing the same forins. But all these rnanuscripts are written 
on paper and thus disclose through the material that they originate in 
Central Asia and not imported from India. Again, secondly, just 
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those letters that are not to be authenticated in India are distinctly 
the original forms, from which the letters of the later so-called Central 
Asian Brahmi-script had their origin. In the alphabet of the reviser 
the right bar of ‘ka’ is stretched to a curve while in North India, 
quite to the contrary the left one developing into a curve and 
further on into the circle shows the modern NSgari form. In the 
later Central Asian BrShmi script, the curve is even clearly 
discernible towards the right side. In the same way the later ‘ma’ 
with a horizontal line on the base and the later ‘ya’ are easily 
explained out of the forms of the reviser’s alphabets. Further, to 
this, the marks of ‘I’, of ‘Visarga’, of ‘Anusvara’ and the upright 
mark of the middle ‘e’ consisting of hooks, all of which appear in the 
later script similarly, but only, the hooks of the ‘Anusvara’ even 
separated in the reviser’s alphabet, are later always drawn nearer. 
Accordingly, I hold it without doubt that the revival and improvement 
of the manuscript took place in Turfan. As our knowledge of the 
older Central Asian script is still in the early beginning, it can hardly 
be determined when this came to pass. The ‘ma’ may be derived just 
out of the ordinary Kusana form. Likewise, the ‘sa’ with the 
hook, points to the Kusana time. That the hook generally adheres 
longer in the west Gupta alphabet is surely to be noticed, as on 
the other hand the knot form incidentally appears already in the 
Kusana time as seen above. The ‘u’ and the middle ‘r’ agree with the 
later Gupta letter. Therefore we may place the origin of the Central 
Asian alphabet well on the end of the Kusana time. But, for the time 
being, we refrain from our criticism as to how long it took before 
the script attained our present Central Asidn character. ' On the whole, 
the question may be considered only after the examination of a 
greater number of those old Central Asian manuscripts. 

The uniformity of the fragments. 

Before we turn to the text itself, we have to put before us the 
question whether all these fragments belong to one and the same 
manuscript or originate from different ones. Because, owing to the 
small si?es of many fragments, the coherence cannot* often be found 
to come to an absolute sure decision. But it must be held as probable, 
that fragments 1 and 2 which undoubtedly belor^ to one and the 
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sanle page originate but of another manuscript distinct from the others* 
The script of this page is no doubt the same as in the other fragments, 
but it is somewhat more concise. The page further distinguishes 
itself from all others, by the darker colouring which of course might 
have arisen, later on, through the influence of moisture. Thirdly, as 
shown above, the page is 12-13 cm. shorter than the others or at 
least than the pages to which fragments 27, 65 and 4 belonged. I 
can only later refer to the peculiarities which may appear in the text. 
Opposed to it however, the fact is that the page has been corrected 
and traced w'here necessary by the same later hand as the other 
fragments. It seems therefore, that the manuscript from which the page 
originates was already allied in old time with the manuscript 
from which the other fragments originate. Another reason also 
speaks for a collective manuscript. It follows with perfect certainty, 
from the text of the front page of Fragment 3, that the work begins 
here. The number carried on the page is unfortunately crumbled 
down, to a reninant consisting of a line running slant from left to 
right and therefore in no case can the number be an ‘one’. Also 
the high page numbers of the fragments 4 — 6, favour the assumption 
of a collective script. The possibility that fragments 3 — 118 also 
belong to different works cannot therefore be denied. But practically 
it is not possible to make any distinction, at least for the time being 
and subsequently the fragments 3—118 were everywhere treated 
as if beloPging to an uniform whole. 

The First Drama. 

The worth that our fragments already have in themselves as 
the oldest remains of the Indian manuscripts will still increase by 
their coxA&xA ‘.---Here are fragments of dramas which are older than 
all that is preserved to us in dramatic Arts in India. The page to 
which fragments 1 and 2 belong, and as noticed above, which 
probably belongs to another work as the remaining fragments, 
admits of no’ doubt in spite of some obscurities in details over the 
general content. It contains a scene in which three allegorical 
figures ‘Buddhi’ the wisdom, ‘Dhrti’ — the constancy, and ‘Kirti’— 
Glory appeal- speaking to one another. The fragment begins 
in the midst of the speech of ‘Buddhi’ — “I have nothing to do with 
this one” so we must perhaps complete— "to whom nothing exists 
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that might have to be abandoned, although the passions (kle^a) again 
bring about the existence, to whom nothing exists that would 
be worthy of cognition either constant or inconstant. Then 
she continues : —“I — the wisdom — ^am pleased with him who 
is quite devoted to the ‘tranquility’ who has destroyed the darkness 
(tamas) by his rays . . . . whose passion (rajas) has vanished, .... who 
has gained the highest immortality — the truth difficult to obtain.” 
How these words are to be understood, follow from the joint 
utterance of ‘Dhrti*, ‘‘(of-course, it is so. The light which carries the 
name ‘human-being’ has obviously grown) (embraced by my power). 
With this human-being, called ‘light’ is surely meant ‘Budha’, 
‘‘the ‘Dharma’ in the form of human-being” as he is called later on, 
the man, who reached the enlightenment by constancy, and therefore 
we are to understand him also as the conqueror of darkness and 
of passion, and who has reached immortality. Then follows a gap. 
Then, first of all, the conversation turns round the mutual relation 
of wisdom, constancy and glory. Either ‘Buddhi’ or ‘Dhrti’ says, 
‘‘This is a pair standing in a mutual relation of dependence. Because, 
where wisdom is, constancy holds foot, and where constancy is 
established wisdom spreads. Kirti-— continues the speech further, 
“If that is the case, so it is for you. . . .. . In any case she claims 
a place for herself as third in the alliance”. Then ‘Buddhi’ continues, 
“So it is”. And it is also .said, “He who. has no wisdom resembles 
a constant slumberer, he who is bereft of constancy resembles a 
habitual drunkard ; to one. . . . , he who has no glory, . . . . whose glory 
lasts”. Then the conversation turns again to Buddha. Then Kirti 
asks, “Then, where does this Dharma now dwell in human form ? 
Buddhi replies, “As his supernatural power ‘rddhi’ is unlimited, 
one should rather ask, “where does he not dwell ?” and then indulges 
in a description of the eight rddhis of Buddha. “He roams in the 
air like a bird he strides. . . .without being caught, he permeates 
into the earth like watej^,^®^) he multiplies his form, he lets pour a 
stream of water from the sky and at the same time shines as a cloud 

ijj the evening glow, when it pleases him he strides to. . . .the 

mountains and in the right way he exercises •Dharma’.”i26) At this 

Dhrti proposes to join him. Then all of us together wilT truly 

make him our nesting(27) tree, Because the great saint is just now 

staying in the park of the .capital of Magadha the brows furnished 
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with “urna.”, hands and feet with fine soft web,,-, ►^with a mind 
restrained, without desire, content, full of wisdom and with a mood 
of tranquility”. There the conversation closes, and now the Divine 
(Bhagavat) appears Himself surorunded by a beaming halo. 

The content of the fragment makes it doubtless that it belongs 
to a special Buddhistic drama. The only Buddhistic drama obtained 
by us in original is the Nagananda of Sriharsa.^^^). But already in much 
earlier times! Buddhism had given up its original harsh declning 
attitude in face of the theatre, and even utilised the stage straight-away 
for the purpose of propaganda of its doctrine. This was known to us 
out of a Buddhistic story which L^vi pointed out in ‘Theatre Indian’ 
page 319 following. In Avadanasataka,^^^) which muslt-^Oj have been 
translated into Chinese about the middle of the 3rd century after Christ 
and had its origin a century or two earlier, there is a reference, how a 
company of actors from Deccan performs a “Bauddha nataka’, before 
the king of ^obhavati by the invitation of Buddha Krakucchanda, in 
which the director of the stage appearst^i) dressed in the costume of 
Buddha, the other actors as Bhiksus. Besides this, a story comes from 
Kahgyur(32), which L^vi already cited at the same place. An actor from 
South, works up into a drama, the narration of Buddha, tells his enligh- 
tenment after the ‘'Abhiniskramanasutra and performs this at a festival 
that King BimbisSra arranged in honour of two NSgrSjas, he knew 
he could thereby still elevate the faith in the mass of believers. But 
at the same time, he performs a farce composed by himself in which 
two of the Bhik§us are mocked at as dainty persons in order to 
avenge on the six Bhiksus who had been unobliging to him. There- 
upon, the monks embittered by it, resolved to compete with him 
and acted a Drama which was composed by the twelve Bhiksunis and 
in which the life of Bodhisattva Kuru was the object. Our fragment 
furnishes the confirmation of these statements about the character 
of the old Buddhistic dramas. It shows us especially, that there was 
no real scruple in allowing Buddha to appear on the stage in person. 

The Second Drama. 

In some references the following fragments are still more interest- 
ipg. Of course, a statement of the contents is not possible here. I did 
not also succeed in finding out the subject dramatically adapted 
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here. Therefore, I give at first, a list of the persons who appeared 
in the hope that others will succeed in determining the subject later 
on. Following persons are mentioned : — 

1. ‘NSya’ in 4, 8, 10. 12. 13. 16, 17, 27. 29, 51. 52. 59. Also 
‘ya’ in 29 and ‘navin 110 is surely to be completed to ‘naya’. The 
stage-directions ‘nSyakah smayati’ in 4, ‘pravifiati nayako’ in 9, 
‘p(r)avi4ati naya. .. .’in 85, leave no doubt about the fact that 
‘naya’=nayakah is the hero. Probably his name was Somadatta. 
This name is often mentioned in the text— ^(9, 13, 16, 19, 25, 30), 
but never in the statements of persons appearing. 

2. ‘Dhanaih m 8, 10, 13, 29. 'Snarii’ in 70, ‘narfi in 16, 25, 
72, are also to be completed to ‘Dhanam’. ‘Dhanam’ is ‘Dhanadijayah’. 
Thus the name stands complete in the conversation between him 
and 'yidu?aka’ in 13 and in 30. At the last place, apparently it is 
spoken of ‘Dhananjaya’ that after lying without breath for a time, 
now he breathes again heavily. Later on, it is said, in the same 
fragment that the prince (bbat|idalaka) had regained his health after 
taking a certain remedy. It is highly probable, when both the 
statements are compared, that ‘Dhananjaya’ is the prince. Also his 
name and circumstance conclude his princely rank because in 30 
the conversation is about the grace (pasada) ? of ‘Dhananjaya’ and in 8 
he appears obviously as a judge. In any case, with r^ard to the 
speech, he belonged to the higher ranks. 

3. ‘Dusta’ in 4, 22, 37, 66. Likewise in 45, where only, a ‘ij’ 

is seen, in 88 where only ‘sf, in 94 where ‘d. a-..’ and ‘dus’ in 

96 where ‘ita’ is preserved, the complete form is surely ‘dusta’. 
‘dusta’ stands naturally for Mustah’ ‘‘the villain”. According to the 
speech he belongs to one of the inferior ranks. 

4. ’Vidti’ in 3, 4, 5, 7, 13, 21, 22, 29. 30, 34, 36, 45, 52, 61, 67, 

82, 84. ‘Vidu’ is further restored out of ‘vi’ in 14, ‘vid’ in 60 and 66, 
‘du’ in 69, and ‘d’ in 88. ‘Vidu’ is the abbreviation of ‘vidusakah’. In 4, 
the villain calls the attention of a person whom he addresses as “Komu- 
dagandha’ to one or more apes, and ‘vidUsaka’ answers him. 
Therefore, ‘Komudagandha’ — Sanskrit. ‘Kauraudagandha’ — was 

obviously the name of ‘vidusaka’. ^ 

5. ‘Buddhah’ in 64, and according to which B. d, a. in b3, is to 
be restored as ‘Buddha’, In 116, there is ‘Buddha’, whether ‘Siddh®^ 
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ttho’ ia 93 also refers to Buddha is not possible to decide owing to 
lack of coherence. . 

6. ‘Ssri’ in 58. In 54, we find '^ariputramaudgalyayanauV 
in which ‘^SriputraV is surely to be restored from ‘^ari’. In 10, a 
speech of ‘Dhananjaya’ begins with the word, ‘Saradvati’. There 
can be hardly any doubt that this is to be completed to ‘Saradvati- 
putra, ‘Sariputra’ otherwise which the name also conveys. 

7. ’Maudga’ in 4, 26. In 90, ‘dga* is to be restored to ‘Maudga’. 
‘Maudga’ stands for ‘Maudgalyayanah’ as is certainly proved from 
54, the quoted place. Moreover in 84, the name occurs fully written. 

8. ‘Kaundi’ in 55, is to be restored from ‘k. udi’ in 56, 
‘KauQdiV stands for ‘Kaundinyah’. 

9. "Gobaih” in 30. I am not able to complete this abbreviation. 
According to the speech this man comes of inferior ranks. 

10. ‘Madha’ in 71. Probably ‘adha’ in 38 is also to be com- 
pleted to ‘Madha’. The details cannot be decided. According to the 
speech it can either be a male person of the inferior ranks or a female. 

11. ‘brahma’ in 13 ‘brahma’ stands for ‘brahmanafi’ “the Brah- 

■man: ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

12. ‘tapa’ in 34, 48. It certainly stands for ‘tapasab’ the 
hermit. 

13. *upa’ in 46, 47. The restoration from ‘upa’ to ‘upasakab’ 
the ‘lay— brother’ is highly probable, 

14. ‘8rama’ in 40, 109. The restoration from ‘grama’ to ‘gra- 
manah’ — ‘the monk’, can hardly be doubtful, as in the text ‘gramanas’ 
is repeatedly mentioned ; thus in 49 and in 54, where a stage-direction 
begins ‘tatab, praviganti gramana. and where later a ‘gramana’ 
is mentioned in connection with ‘SSriputra’ and ‘MaudgalySyana" 
Evidently by ‘srama:ua’ we are to understand a member of the 

Buddhistic order. - But in 29 we find 'Sjivikasama and it is 

highly probable that here ‘sama’ is to be completed to ‘samana’. 
The statement ‘grama’ may relate to Buddhist as well ' as * to* 
Ajivika, and indeed it seems that it refers to two persons. The cir- 
cumstance reveals this as we Will later see that the ‘gramana’ in 40 
Tspeahs in a difierent language than the one appearing in 109. ' ■ 
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15. ‘paripSrgvikati’ in 3. I have already mentioned that the 
drama begins in 3. The ‘paripar^vika’ is surely the assistant of 
the stage-director, “the stage-manager” who usually appears in the 
prelude. 

16. ‘gani’ in 8, 16, ‘ga^i’ in 44, also is to be completed >3^) to 
‘gap-i*. In 39, we have the stage-direction “ganika,. m upasr- 
(tya) in 41, a ‘ganika’ is mentioned, in the text or in a stage 
direction ; in 50 the speech is from the house of ‘ganika*. ‘gani’ is 
therefore an abbreviation of ‘ganika’ the courtesan. It clearly follows 
from 8 that her name was Magadhavati. Here we have a scene bet- 
ween the hero ‘DhanaSjaya’ and the courtesan, and Dhananjaya 
addresses the courtesan ‘Magadhavati’. The name appears in the text 
also in 16, (MagadhavatyS) and mutilated in 38— (Magadha. . . .), 44 
(M.g. ....) and 53 (Magadh The courtesan is therefore surely 
meant also by ‘Maga’ which is ‘Magadhavati’ found twice in 4, 
and once in 51. In 37, also ‘ga’ is to be completed probably to 
‘Maga’. 

17. ‘ceti’ in 13. In 44, the same statement is also to be 
restored after the letters. In 13, Dhananjaya says to an woman, “You 
have gone (gat==5si) to the house of Somadatta’s father-in-law”, there- 
upon ‘ceti’ replies. She was no doubt, a woman, and we can certainly 
complete the word to ‘cetika’- maid-servant. 

In order to make it complete, I will mention that in 89, the 
speech is from a merchant’s son (firesthiputra). It cannot be decided 
whether he plays an independent role in the piece or is identical with 
a person previously mentioned, perhaps with Somadatta. 

The circumstance that is thrice mentioned in 27, 62, and 115, 
Rajagrha, the old capital of Magadha, is after all not unimportant for 
the characteristic of the drama. 

Here, undoubtedly we have to deal with a Buddhistic drama 
as the appearance of Buddha and of his scholars, ‘^Sriputra, 
MaudgalySyana, and ‘Kaundinya’ no doubt shows. The hero 
was probably a Buddhistic monk. In 29, he begins a speech 
“na samlpasthesvan(a)stha di3irastbe(su)”— Indifference to the near 
persons as to . the distant ones— obviously an etnphasis of the 
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knoMrn Buddhistic indifference. In 4, the courtesan asks him, 
“where is then your house ?” and he replies, “loke parigrahavata^ 
g(r)hi)g.S.n g(r)hs.^i m. . . . . .manaso grhabhutam eva’*. Probably there 
was a contrast of the family fathers possessing house and of the 
homeless migrating person himself. Also numerous assertions 
which consist in the Budhistic circle of thought are found otherwise. 
The transitoriness and frailty of the body “evam lokah sasyavaj jaya- 
mSno jSanadi®" 50; nadikuladurbbale Satire visrambhalj 20." 
Re-birth in impure womb "garbbhavasasyaguceh pary(y)a(ya)h 65. 
B'ear of old age, illness and death compel to take up the monk’s 
order ‘raarano dvegena khalv ayaifa pravraj(i)t(o) 11, jarabhaya® 83 ; 
iaravyadhijani(ta)° 35, Resignation of possession, which is a 
foe *‘4reyortthaviprayogoyan na 11; ‘santorttham visrjanti 47; 
'°Sattrubhutam dravyam hi" 17. The entrance into the monk’s 
orders, “ppravrajya samvartteta 57,pravrajyasyagha. . . ,40; pavvajissiti 
43. The monk and the nun," bhadantali, pra^antena ve§e9a 18; 
abh(i) kfukiyam, 12. The attainment of immortality after being 
acquainted with a monk which probably refers to the experience of 
Buddha-‘‘(a)mrtam upalabdham bhiksum asadya 32. The redemption— 
‘evarii hi kurvvato moksa syad annyatha 12 ; moksike tu yatraiva 
manas. , . . .-.12. The Dharma-^reyo dharmmaparigraha(h) 43; 
dharm(m)a(t) para9m(u)khi 47, (dha)rm(m)ah paripathitah 12; 
dharmmo vrto 108. The illusion- - ‘aho mohatmakasya manaso 20; 
mohandhasya janasya 64 ; rag(a}ndhasv(a) ku” 87. The corrupt 
material world that is to be shunned," tad varryyaii gocarebbhyo 

manaihacala. 27 ; visayesu jagat pramattan 45. The steeds of 

five senses- ‘atha bhavati pi b(bhr)an(t)apan(c)en(dr)iya(8)v{o) 12; 

pahcendriya^vo 79 ; (indri)yagvair apahrtamatayo 34. The non* 
violation of animal-life— pranahinisa 17 ; ahirasro bhavet sarrvvehi- 
krimayo 18. The assertion in 14 condemns against the pride of 
caste. ‘'Or perhaps, the water brings no relief to one tortured by 
heat if it is said to have been given by a man of lower caste", (aho 

nikrstavarflnenakhyStam usQaparigat(a)yodakan na prahlfidSm ). 

Also the statements in 17, agree throughout with Buddhistic views 
that one must take nourishment for the preservation and strengthening 
of the body, (§ari(radh)aran5rthatn avaSyakarttavyag caharo na ca. . „) 

(sar)iraih hy aharo niyata iha vikalam upacarai ) in obvious con- 

trast to the statement made formerly— ‘dhig aganan. fie.... 
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the food”. It seems to me as if the special Buddhistic element in our 
drama would appear much stronger than in the later Nsgananda. 
Similar to those dramas from which appears the speech in the above 
mentioned narrations, our piece also, will be composed with a view to i 
edify the faithful, to strengthen their religious convictions and to gain 
new adherents for the doctrine of Buddha. ; 

Although it may be quite wrong, one would imagine our drama 
as a mere dull treatise clothed in dramatic form, over the subjects of 
Buddhistic dogma. It is possible to note from the few bigger frag* 
ments that it did not miss at all the vivid action ; the numerous 
chequered persons of the middle and inferior ranks show that the 
Indian folk-life formed the back-ground and sometimes, in the scene i 
particularly where Vidusaka appears, humor is also met with. In frag- 
ment 8, we have a sort of a court-scene in which the courtesan, 
Dhanafijaya and the hero did participate. As far as possible I trans- 
late it: — 

Courtesan — What will you do now ? 

Dhdnanjaya — We will go out, so. ...... . 

{Hero or Honoured^^s) (Lady), it is not the time for 

the explanation. 

Courtesan — How now then ? Fit for love’s embrace ? 

{Dhdn, . ».) — What penalty shall I inflict for this offence ? 

The lover does not deserve indeed any penalty, but yourZ.' 
penalty. 

Hero — Who doubts at it ? 

Friend, you are a witness. 

, . » * — “-"Sure • . • • ' ^ ^ i ^ 

{Court ) with unemotional heart the stingf^^i have to be 

'v - : v:endured. ^ ' - 

HerO ' — An excellent idea t 

. . .. with pomegranate juice, mixed with Sochal salt. 
with force, liquef spiced with Lavali fruit, infuse ; 
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Z>to— Magadhavali, this penalty is nevertheless much too 
acute, flowers 

Couri —Sons and grandsons will have to be killed. 

Unfortunately it remains obscure whom the courtesan would like 
to move to life with her sharp things and whether the whole scene is 
earnest or is meant to be comical as I am also inclined to accepfl®^) 
the latter. In any case, the author here just once shows, as it is, since 
he is fed up with the dull fashion. 

Another more lively scene between the Gobarh (villain) and 
Vidusaka is found in fragment 30, which is unfortunately very badly 
preserved. At first Vidusakat®*) speaks of DhSnahjaya and then says. 
“After having been without breath now he breathes again a little”. 
DhSnahjaya thus lie down obviously very ill.The Gobam^ announces 
thereof, that he breathes no more. ‘‘How, how does he not breathe ?” 
cried out Vidusaka and at some ugly word of Gobam he rudely 
addresses this, “certainly not, certainly not, ye ungrateful son of a 
slave girl!” I am not able to restore the next. First in 30^ 3, 
the text again became somewhat clear. Gobam speaks, ‘‘I seek 
flowers. The prince. , ..has recovered after partaking the paste of 
ripe Talafruits. This is wonderful !” As already mentioned above, 
the prince is most probably DhSnanjaya. There is no coherence in 
the later conversation which deals with a substance bitter as a tooth- 
cleansing medium from fresh Kaksatu, from (pottikala)(^o) a,nd from 
the enjoyment partking of kalama rice, white like NavamSlika flowers. 

Several times also the comic side of Vidusaka is evident. 
Exactly as in the later dramas he is the poor niggardly wretch whose 
thought is constantly engaged in delicacies. The words that are 
preserved to us in 13 about him point out to that, ‘‘0, DhSnanjaya, 
quick, varieties of dainty morsels(^i)„ . . . .” Obviously he urges Dha. 
naiijaya to go to the table. It appeared to him too long because 
already long before (13% 4) DhSnanjaya spoke about it that ‘‘the 
dish is beautifully oily.” In 30, he complains over ‘‘redoubled 
hunger.” In 34^, a fragment of a strophe which was put obviously 
in the mouth of a monk, “I wander along my way without encum- 
brance.” There is a piece of prakrit strophe which can hardly 
belong to any but Vidusaka, ‘‘....hungry I wander along my way; 
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too much sour milk ” ; surely Vidusaka parodied the Monk’s 

speech. 

It may also be mentioned in this place that in 10 and 11 an 
animal fable is met with, in which a couple of chakravSka with a 
companion and a pair of turtle-doves appear. The hero is requested 
to explain how the separation of the pair came to pass. He obeys 
the invitation (irnu), out of his narration, the words preserved are, 
“He, with the idea, that she who was speechless out of joy has been 
aslei, silent ” I am not able to refer this fable elsewhere. 

The technique of the Dramas. 

If one goes through the text of the fragments, he will perhaps 
find one or the other feature which could be taken into consi- 
deration for the reconstruction of the dramas ; it will hardly be 
sufficient. But the importance of this fragment and of the pages 
referred to previously, is not in the fact that they enrich the history of 
Indian Literature by a few dramas over whose aesthetic worth not 
even an opinion is possible ; far more important is what they teach 
us about the formal side of Indian dramas to a time, at least four 
even probably five centuries before Kalidasa and of which plenty 
is to be found inspite of the wretched condition in which they are 

preserved. 

The classical drama begins with the so-called Nandi and a 
prelude. In fragment 3, is the beginning of our second drama as 
the word ‘siddham’ and ‘mangala’ on the margin show which I have 
referred, by ‘o*’. After ‘siddham’ is the stage direction ‘pSriparg- 
vikaV. the assistant of the stage-director. Of all his words only 
one letter is kept. If we were sure that the word ‘siddham paripar- 
svikah’ really formed the beginning of the texts, then it would follow 
that the ‘psriparsvika^’ spoke the ‘Nandi’. ^ But it is very well 
possible (and the form of the fragment makes it even probable) that 
the upper margin of the leaf is broken off and the second line began 
with ‘pariparSvikaV, and ‘siddham’ just apparent m the line, in 
reality but stands as ‘o“’ at the margin. Thus we may conclude 
from the statement ‘pariparsvikah’, that the piece began with a prelude 
in which the assistant of the stage-director appeared as in so many 
dramas of the classical period , , , . , . , ^ . 
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The second drama of the fragments was divided into acts as 
all the bigger dramas of the later time. In 13’ we find after the 

stage-direction “all step away” ‘prathamo ’ and then a circle. 

After ‘prathamo — a syllable is missing and without doubt we have to 
complete it to ‘hkah’. In 45, we find after the stage direction 
“both leave” the figure 2 and then the same circle. Thus obviously 
here the second act closed. 

As regards the persons, I can refer to the above-stated content 
of the first piece and the list of the second. In this way the first 
piece gives a surprise. We have to come down to the 11th century 
to Kr?9amigra’s Prabodhacandrodaya before we find again a drama 
of Indian origin in which the allegorical figures such as ‘Buddhi’ 
‘Dhrti’ and ‘Kirti’ appeared. ^ Even the Prabodhacandrodaya is not 
an exact parallel. Kysnamisra strongly preserved the uniformity 
of his vision of society. No creature to whom just a touch of materia- 
lism is affixed, appears in the Sphere of his abstract theory. Visnu 
does not represent Visnuism but Visnubhakti, Buddha and Mahivira do 
not lecture their doctrines but Buddhagama in the form of a Bhiksu 
and Digambarasiddhanta in the form of a K?apanaka. But in any case 
the historical person of Buddha appears in the same piece as those alle- 
gorical figures, but it is not possible to decide whether they appear 
directly in connection with one another. As far as I know such a 
mixture of allegory and history occurs firstly in the 16th century in 
Kavikarnapura’s Caitanyacandrodaya. Here scenes precede in the 
first three acts in which the appearance of historical persons, of Cait- 
anya and his pupils. Kali and Adharma, VirSga and Bhakti. Maitri and 
Premabhakti appear and both of the last two take part as spectators 
also, in the play at AcSryaratna’s house and accompany the perfor- 
mance with their comments of course.“Kiyaddura upaviste alak^ite- 
kare, “Seated at a short distance in an invisible form”. As already 
the name indicates KavikarnapSra’s, work is composed in conscious 
leaning towards Krsnamigra. Whether the latter referred to the 
traditions which reach to the period of our drama or if the allegorical 
drama in the middle ages became extinct and was again newly worked 
by Krsnamisra must be left for future investigation. 

The stock of persons of the second drama is entirely of another 
kind. Here, we fij^ again all the familiar aspects of the classical 
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dramas, as far as we can identify in general the characters and if we 
disregard the special Buddhistic rolls. The appearance of Vidusaka is 
naturally important of all because this figure was on no account pre- 
sented by the plot of the piece. The Buddhist author has entertained 
it because at his time it had naturalised itself on the stage. That 
Vidu?aka of our drama shares as with the later one, partiality for 
delicacies is already mentioned, that likewise he is a brahman as the 
later one is shown by his name Komudagandha. This name is 
surely not casually chosen. The Koniudagandhas were actually 
an old brahmanical “gotra”. In the Kagika to Panini, 4-1-78 is 
expounded, that the denotation of the persons belonging to 
the gotra of Kamudagandhi in masculine has to be formed to 
“Kamudagandha’ (according to 4-1-92) in feminine ‘Kaumuda- 
gandhya’ and the latter name is also mentioned already in the 
Mahabhasya to Panini 6-1-13. On the otherhand, Visran§tha in 
Sahityadarpana declares in 79 that Vidusaka may have his name 
from a flower, spring and so on. If, therefore, our author names him 
as the descendant of one possessing lotus fragrance then he has con- 
trived fortunately to bring in harmony, the claims of the theorist with 
intrinsic probability. 

It is striking that in the stage directions, two persons are never 
called by their real names or after their rank but always only according 
to the character of the roll they act, the nayaka, and dusta. Just an- 
other example of this use is known to me ; in the NagSnanda, Jimuta- 
vahana and Malayavati are designated in the stage-directions as 
nSyaka and nsyiks. That this sort of quotation is twice found in a 
buddhistic drama is probably a mere chance. I am more inclined to 
see therein an antiquity that the author of Nagananda purposely copied. 

What we can ascertain about the theatre, the individual scenes 
and the requisites used in the performance is little. As already men- 
tioned in 4, the villain calls Vidusaka’s attention to one or more apes. 
Besides in the text, there is a speech of a ji^iijuyana, just as in 66. 
Thus obviously the scene was enacted in an old garden which at once 
reminds of the famous old garden (jinnujjana) in the Mrcchakatika 
where in the ‘Puspakarandaka’ “the apes play on the climbing plants 
which hangs from the top of the tree as bread-fruits (8,8)’'. The 
speech which probably is put into . Vidusaka’s mouth — “great is the 
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fragrance in the courtesan’s house to come to the con- 

clusion that the scene was laid in the courtesan’s house, again similar 
as in the Mycchakatika where Vidusaka being surprised wanders 
through the courtyard of Vasantasena’s .palace. (Act 4). In 13. the 
locality is hinted by the words which Dhanafijaya addresses to the 
maid-servant — you have gone into the house of Somadatta’s father- 
indaw. In 45 there is the stage-direction— “he appears in the hall ’ 
rm-iTiflanal. A festival-assembly (samaja) on the summit of a mountain 
is repk^dly spoken of in 22, 45 and also in 84. but every-where the 
continuity is not clear. On the stage, the persons often come and 
move off in carriages, the usual expression for the vehicle is ‘pavahana 
once also ‘ySnaka’ (pavahanaiii agacchati 16 ; (pava)hauarudhakena 
ffanika 41 ; (pavaha) narudhakena nikkhanta sarvve 13 ; “tirn'^iakena 
unasrpta— sani— 16 ;* “kaySnakenagacchati 29). Also this again 
reminds about the Mrcchakatika in which the ‘pravahana’, the 
bullock-cart plays such an important part. 

The metre of the drama 

If we turn to examine the metre and language of our dramas, 
we have ample findings. As in the later drama prose and verse 
change I give in the following, a list of the places which clearly 
prove as metrical. Probably there are yet far more pieces of verses 
nreserved in the fragments. Thus the punctuation mark after (u) ( ) 
Lthot(t)istha in 4^ 4, makes it probable, that with the following 
*ete hu’ began a strophe. Such passages are of no worth to us because 

they cannot be assigned to any definite metre. 

The metres are those of the classical poetry. A comparison with 
the metrical collections of Mr. Stenzler Z. D. M. G. 44, 1 shows 
that all such with the exception of Suvadana(43) are also utilised m 
tl^ classical drama. Of the alariikaras, I may especially mark out the 
Yamakas which are found in the gikharini— strophe from fragment 1. 

8. ^rnvam puspSl^^*^ U— -H* • -U 
16. Z. . . p(r)itir agata 

' dubkhe khalv antare vartte ros . . . U— U — 

letters “U’ indicate short sign in Metre. 

The sicn ’ indicate long sign in Metre. 
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10. pt(a) p(ar) pn(a)nt(a)r(a)niljsytena 
g(au) r(e)na cittras tanunStapena 

nighrsta — UU — U 

I 21. E — U— “ — -ti bhayam sraman ca. 

I 101. E—U UU— U— — b 

StmesvaradhySnaba— U — — • 

s' 

^alini 

50 evaifa lokab sasyavaj jayarnSno 
jaSnadi— U U 

* Vamflaslha; 

17 yaya vanam gantam apasya dubkhinab 

Praharsini : 

1 sornnabbhrus tanunirdujalapa?ipada(b) 
UUUU-U— U 

I . vasyatma viharati nisprhab krtarttho 

jnanasya pprasamarasasya caiva purV9ab 

Vasantatilaka ; — 

1. nityam sa supta iva yasya na buddhir asti 
! nityam sa matta iva yo dhrtiviprahina(b) 

U — U sa ca yasy(a) n(a) k{irttir asti) 

» U — UUU tisthati yasya kirt(t)ib 

4. loke parigrahavatSn g{r)hinSn g(r)hani 

m U— UUU--UU— U— — 

f — — U — U manaso grhabhutam eva. 

: 15. agnir hi me Saranam Spadi sindhur usi>e 

17 . U—UUU— UU gattrubhutam<*6) 

dravyam hi matsari U — UU — U— — 

20. mohstmakasya manaso UU — U-— — 

; 45 . U— U visayesu jagat pramattan 

^ 57. snigdham priyam svajanamafiru U — U— - — 

iV. B . — The letters U indicate short sign in Metre. 

The sign — indicate long sign in Metre. 
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59. U— UUU— UU— U tasya 

ySthatam (ya) to bhavati liapi g(r)h(a)n (na) 

Malini:— 

12. atha bhavati U — pi b(bhr)5n(ta)pan(c)en(dr)iyS(s)v(o). 

13. UUU grbavibhtitlr yyasya mitrais sahiy, 
amrtam iva hi pitva sadh U— — U— — 

14. UUUUUU— -U— nfidarena 

s(th)itamatibhir alabbhyaifi yat (su)rais(c) 5surai4 ca. 

27. UUUUUU — sya (4)r(i)viyuktam puraqa syat. 

32. (tad a)mrtam upalabdham bhiksum Ssaddya — ™ 

65. UUUUUU U s tathayaifa 

gayita iva sadasvo ghattitas cotthi 

^ikharini ; 

1. t(a)m(o) y(e)n(a) k3(i) pt(aifa) UUUU m(a)yukh(ai) r UUU— 
r(a)j(o) y(a)sy(a) dhv (a)st(ath) UUUUU — —UUU — 

U — yenSvaptam^^s) paramam amrtan durllabham rtarfi 
manobuddhis tasminnt^®) aham abhirame ^antiparame. 

Harini : 

34 . UUUUU yah svasthodhvanan caramy aparigrahah 

jaUUUU-' -U-UU— U— 

34. UUUUU nnoddhvanafi. carami bubhukkhito<“> 

bahu dadhi pi . _U— UU— U- — 

^ardulavikridita : — 

7. guhyau guhati duskarAni kurute tatsangatai— U— 

17. UU U nan dhig asanan dhik tat sukh U— 

18. UU— U — UUU— sv ahiifesro bhavet 

sarvve hi krimayo U — UUU- U — — U — 

41. UU — U — UUU — myah puresmin nara].i 

svasth UU— U— UUU U— — U— 

43. ^reyo dharmmapai igraha UUU — — -U— — U— 

47. — — UU — U — U naiakam loke ca garham parSn 

tasmsn— UU-U-UUU— — — U U- 

47. santorttharfi visrjanti dharm (m)a UU U U — 

63. yat krtva vyasanam parasya la U— ■— U— — U— 

iV. The letters U indicate short sign in Metre, 

rmn- ^ li^nnr etcrn in TVfMrU* 
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64. mohsndhasya janasya— UUU -U~— U — 

65. ya^i pagya vyudayavyaya UUU- — —U li- 
es. UU — U — UUUyatkrtvapicitrahkaths.il 

87. — UU— U— UUU ^U Uyah 

ragandha(5i) sv(a) ku-U— UUU— U U— 

Suvadans : 

1. (pakai)va vyomni ysti vra(jati) UUU— — — UUU— 

(nih) saQg(a)s t(o)y(ava)d gSm pravigati bahuda= 
miirttim vibbajati. 

khe variaty ambuddhararii jvalati ca yugapat= 

sandhyambuda(®2) iva 

svacchandat parvva — — vrajati ca vidhiv (a) d 
— dh (ar) mm (a) fi ca ca(rati). 

10. U UUUUUU Umahati 

yag cSsya prSrtth tortthah sa ca hjdaya — 

— ^gatabi sandrsyat UU — • 

33 . U— — UUUUU fl janayati 

vyshanti pri(t)i -UUUUUU UUU— 

34 , (indri)yasvair apahrtamatayo)!®®) UUU — 

62 . •— — — — U m malinayati kulam vrttam Itulayate 

tadrs— U UUUUUU UUU— 

SragdharS:— 

27. pasyatty asySnnyacaksur UUUUUU— U—^ — U— 

U UUUUUU U— ye ppradosam(5*> ) 

27. tad vSryyah gocarebbhyo mana iha cala(®®l ) — — U — — .U-— 

79 . __U UUUUUU— U pancendriySsvo 

na— — -U UUUUUU U U— 

Arya;— 

8. suradavimaddakkhama 5 5 5 !! U U 5 ^ ^ 

The language of the dramas. 

Exactly as in classical drama Sanskrit and Prakrit dialects alter 
as well. In the first drama the three persons Buddhi, Dhrti and 

N. A.— The letters U indicate short sigh in Metre. 

: : The sign --indicate lo^ sign -' -v : 

The letters W indicate two shorts signs in metre. 
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Kirti whose speeches are preserved to us speak Sanskrit. As female 
persons are dealt with, perhaps Prakrit is at first expected to be their 
language. But in later allegorical dramas some female persons also 
Speak in Sanskrit as in the Prabodhacandrodaya, §5nti, Sraddha, 
Ksarna, Visnubhakti, ^arasvati, Upaniiad, and in Caitanyacandrodaya 
Premabhakti. Others such as Rati. Mati, TrsnS, HimsB, Vibhram- 
Svati, MithySdrsti, Karu^a, Maitri in Prabodhacandrodaya, and 
Bhakti and Maitri in Caitanyacandrodaya. Here the language adjusts 
according to the location and the character that is allotted to the 
individual figures in the drama. 

In the second drama the hero speaks Sanskrit in (4, 8, 10, 12, 13, 
16, 17, 29, 59) and Dhananjaya in (8, 10, 13, 16, 25, 29, 70). 
Sanskrit is also the language of Buddha. His speech (64, 116) twice 
begins with svagatam, once (64) up.t.sy and even if the word is 
completed to ‘upatosya’ as proposed by me, it would not be right, the 
appearance of s verifies that it is a Sanskrit word. Also the few words 
which we can with certainty assign to both the pupils of Buddha, 
MaudgalySyana and Kaundinya “(u) t{t)isthot (t)istha-ete hu. . . .in 4, 
‘ittbaih sreya. . . .in 90 and ‘bhagavan et (e)kh(a]u) in 56, distinctly 
show that they spoke Sanskrit. We are therefore able to assign the 
same language forthwith also for the third pupil Sadputra of whose 
speeches no complete word is kept for us. Of upSsaka’s speech we 
have the beginning-‘evam lava ba. . . , . . (s®^) in 46 and “bhavati naharo 
ekantata”. . . .in 47. Thus also he spoke Sanskrit, the word ‘tava' 
which^could cause doubt is even used, as we will see in the Sanskrit 
of these dramas. Moreover, as expected, Sanskrit is the language of 
the Brahmana ot which we have the word ‘bhos tatha’ in 13. 

Obstacles abound the decision of the Sramana’s language. In 
40, he begins ‘na khu eke’ in 109 praj(n)ato. 'i. The first is clearly 
Prakrit and the second is likewise distinctly Sanskrit(®7). I have 
already noted above that in regard to Sram'ana probably two different 
persons are meant, one a buddhistic monk and the other . possibly an 
‘Ajivakah The disparity in the language speaks itself in any case for 
this supposition. If this is correct, then naturally Sanskrit is to be 
assigned to the buddhistic monk and Prakrit to the Ajivaka. 
Nothing is found about the language of ParipSrs vika of whose speech 
only one letter is preserved. The rest of the persons speak Prakrit, 
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The Sanskrit. 

The Sanskrit of the fragments is' not always correct. Especially 
in the phonetic state, the influx of Prakrit and of the local accent 
which are but not so numerous show that the language would have 
to be marked perhaps as mixed dialect. In some cases, there may 
also be simple errors of the writer, as is surely the case in the first 
fragment in ‘sthagham’ for ‘sthanam’, ‘p^rigatayo’ for ‘°tayo’ in 14, 
‘sandeha’ for ‘sandehah’ in 8, ‘*hastai’ for ‘°haslaih’ in 50. Short 
instead of long is in ‘yenavaptam’ 1, ‘avaptukamena<®® >) 14, 
‘sandhyambuda’ 1., anastha 29, ragandha 87, mall} anulepana° 111, 
tusnim 10. The form ‘tusnim’ is often met with in buddhistic 
Sanskrit, the rest rely indeed only on the slip of writing. The long 
vowel stands reversed instead of the short one in ‘kirt(t)ili 1, paktih 
13, sadasvo 65, artthasiddhaye 13, artthesu 21, p (r) atlg(r)hitamisas 
(ya) in 51. In the first three cases I may accept the slip of pen, but 
in ‘arttha° and artthesu there is provincialism. There is a parallel 
of the vowel-lengthening in the word ‘arhat’ in the inscription of 
Mathura, which is of the same period as our fragment ; arhato 
Parsvasya (Ep. lud. Vol. II. p. 207, Nr. 29), arahato Vardhamanasa, 
arahato devikulat®0 ^ (Ind. Ant. Vol. XXXIII, p. 152, Nr. 30), 
arahaiiitapujaye (Ep. Ind. Vol. II. p. 207, Nr. 30)m). The vowel- 
lengthening in ‘pi^^itigrhita'” has many parallels m Sanskrit, in 
‘krimayo’ 18, we have ‘ri’ for ‘r’. The spelling with ‘ri’ is often 
met with in this word and Buddhacarita 5, 5 is made sure by the metre 
iust as in our passage, 'ppradvesam’ in 27 is remarkable whereof the 
metre requires the form ‘pradosam’, appearing even repeatedly in 
buddhistic Sanskrit. ‘Yeva’ in ‘sarvva yeva’ in 1, is surely a prakritism 
as also ‘i^va in tava vySkaranasya in 8, and tava b(r)a° in 46. ‘tSvat’ in 
57 stands in pausa, before vowel ‘ts>vad’ in ‘t§>vad enaih in 1. 
Peculiar is bhaga....rh in 1, which is sure to be completed to 
‘bhagavam’. The same form is found in the language of Mahavastu 
• and of Buddhistic Sanskrit canons where the nominative singular of 
'mat’ and ‘vat’ stems always terminate in ‘mam’ and ‘ vam’. So 
.'the peculiar sandhi in ‘srnvam puspa“’ for ‘srnvan puspa”^ in 8, 
-explains itself. Obviously as ‘bhagavan’ became ‘bhagavam’ so 
-Brnvan first became ‘srijvaifi’ and then farther before ‘p’ ‘srnvam. 
■ A pure prakrit form is ‘Somadattassa’ in the words which Dhana.n]aya 
in 13 addresses to the maid-servant. It rests indeed on an omission 
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because 'svasurakulaifi’ makes it sure that DhSnanjaya uses Sanskrit 
also in this passage. ‘Prcchemas’ in 57 is after all a false form. 

The orthography is the same as in the older Sanskrit inscriptions. 
The reduplication of consonants demanded by phoneticians are 
expressed repeatedly in the script but more often not yet marked. 

The most regular is the reduplication of explosives, nasals and 
semi-vowels after ‘r’ e.g. ‘sankirnna®’ 34, “nivarttakesu’ 1, ‘sukhSr- 
ttharfi’ 35, ‘®durbbale’ 20, ‘®irb(b)an(dh)h. 20, ‘garbbha®’ 65, ‘pradur- 
bbhuta{rfi)’ 1, ‘dharmmo 108’ ‘ascaryyarhm’ 54, ‘"vibhutir yyasya’ 13, 
durllabham I, sarvve 18. Exceptions are mostly in the fragments 
of the first drama, ‘punar na 1,’ ‘maharsir Magadha® "kurmah 1,’ 
‘dharmah’ 1, ‘buddhir vistiryyate’ in those of the second they 
are relatively rare : ‘"ntarthanam’ 25 ‘dharma®’) 4, ‘®(rmam 5’(^^ ), 
nirmitam 7, ®karm5 14, “parikarmanoh 89, bahir ySsySma 8. Before 
‘r’ the explosive is reduplicated, v and once even s reduplicate if a 
vowel precedes them: ‘“hnikakkriyah’ 9, ‘cakkravSka®’ 10. 11, 
‘calck(r)am 65, parikkramya 112, viggraho 10, cittras 10, dSsiputtra 
10, yattraiva 12, ®Saltru® 17, asti pprahatavyam 1, ®sya ppra^ama^ 1, 
na pprat(i)grah, 9, rogappra® 15, khalu pp(r)ayatitavyam 14, 
ppravvrajya 57, ®(ye)ppradvesam 27, °sya bbruhi 10, sornnabbhr(u)s 
1, °pib{bhr)5n(t)a® 12, ppravvrajya 57, vissrabdham 9. The simple 
spelling exists more often : — hi k(r)ima(y)o 18, ®vigraho 1, apari- 
grahah 34, ®parigraha® 43, parigrahavatSn 4, pprat(i)grah. 9, citrah 65, 
yatra 1, tatra 1. 16, tatrai® 23, catra 16, (a)tr(a) (?) 51, sarvvatra W 
14, mitrais 13, Sariputra® $4, ®put(r)e 89, (n)idra° 10, tadra® 62, 
®viprahma(lj) 1. n\e priyam 10, yesu priyes(u) 57, ®viprayogo 11, 
na prahlada® 14, ®sya prartthito 10, visesesu pra® 27, nagyati praja 21, 
°va prana® 17, “vahya pr(i)t(i)" 10, ®hanti pri® 33, “vigati prahba®!, 
§(r)tth(e)su pravarttamanah 21, “syabrahmana® 47, r(a)ksati 
bhrasta® 98, yati vra(jati) 1, pravraj(i)t(o) 11, pravrajya® 40, visrambhah 
20. Before ‘y’ the explosive, nasal and which are preceded by 
a vowel reduplicate: — pagyatty a® 27, asS(ddya) 32, (s)addhyarii 54, 
guddheddhyaga(ye) 75, vaddh(y)am 111, asyannya® 27, annyatha 12, 
mannyamanas 10, alab(bhy)am 14, krstebbhya 24, gocarebbhyo 27, 
mallyanu® 111. Here also the simple spellings are more numerous 
•akhyatam 14, vaimukhyena 38, pravrajya® 40, ppravvrajyS 57, 
(pu)n.ya® 92, ®parityaga® 34, nityam 1, anitya(ra) 1, nityaia 1, varsaty 
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ambu” 1, Magadhavatya 16, utpadyate 27, notpadya(t)(e) 50, 
"syodySne 58, yady esa 90, "SvaradhySna® 101, dain(y)ena 35, 
yuvSbhyam 1, aturebhyo 15, gamyatSm 16, carSmy a® 34, parikkramya 
112,® MaudgalySyanau 54, MaudgalySyanag 84. In the frequent 
combination ‘vy’ ‘v’ is never reduplicated. Before ‘v’ an explosive 
after a vowel is reduplicated in ‘maranaddhavani 4, givoddhvani 32, 
but not in ‘rddhau kva 1, krtvS 63, krtvSpi 65,pitva 13, gacchat(v) 
13, gacchat (v). 13, maranodvegena 11, Saradvati® 10, ®harati dvesa® 20, 
®nai dvesab 21, ppradvesam 27, tad varyyad 27, svasthodhva-nafi 34. 
Nasal and ‘1’ before ‘v’ are not reduplicated, sr^ivam 8, khalv ayaifi 
8. 11, khalv an tare 16. 

Before ‘p’ the Upadhmaniya in °myah pure 41, and “bhih 
(p)(r)a(t)ig(r)hita® 51, is twice found, otherwise always the visarga. 
The visarga is everywhere before ‘k’ and ‘kh’ just as before sibilants 
with the exception of mitrais sahl(y) 13. But here the second ‘s’ is 
only added by later hand. The Visarga has disappeared before s-|- 
consonant in ‘nisprhah 1, moksa sySd 12, ragan(dh)a s(v)a ku“ 87, 
and originally also in ‘nar® svasth 41, where narS has only later 
been corrected to narSh ; it is preserved in ‘dhrtih staghaiii(naiii) 1, 
nSyakah smayati 4, ®yah svastho 34, taih svajana® 64, l(o)kab sva® 107. 

Before explosives and nasals, generally the nasal group stands 
in the same way as the original ‘m’. The spellings ‘tasmirimn aham' 1, 
‘aficaryyaiftm bhagavat 54, are errors, as they are often found in later 
manuscript. Exceptions are rare— ®gataili mannyamSnas 10, laj 
arikaih mallyS® 111, and in the script of the later ‘ayam dandah 8, 
i>(rmaih) kim 5, panodakaih pirthivy** 50, ®(bh)yasarfi(d)i(ccha)ram (?) 
116, further “dharaifi jvalati 1, ®sa(rh)jnakan 1, aya(iii) pravraj(i)t(o) 
11, where the Anusvara is obviously used to elude the intricate 
double-letter ‘njva’, ‘njSa’, ‘mpra’. Before semi-vowels, sibilants and 
h the Anusvara stands just twice ; in ‘katham viggraho’a nd ®samhrta®’ 
in 10 the Anunasika stands. The Anusvara in pausa stands in 
‘boddhavya(m} 1, rtam 1, pradurbbhuta(ih) 1, ®kulam 13, probably 
also in ‘badham 8’ and ®hita* 46, but likewise often m .- ®(t){a)(v)y(a)m 
6, gamyatam 16, ®v(i)tavyam 14, pp(r)ayatitavyam 14, ®ryyam 26, 
evam 46, ®(bh)yasaih(d)i(cch)aram (?) 116, bhutam^®®) 17. 

Therefore as mentioned above (p. 10) the punctuation-marks 
are only sparingly used so the impression is often formed as if the 
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rules of sandhi have been neglected. Really, in most cases, the 
word that is not compounded stands at the end of the sentence, 
clear examples are :~—“paripathitah moksike’ 12 ‘bhavati aho 14, 
(v)a(es)a 34, pa(k)ti(ti}h atha 13, visrambhah a(pi) 20, b(b)an(dh). 
h(a)ho 20, ta{t) loke 4, na(r)tthah. tac 95. The first word stands 
at the end of the verse in ‘aparigrahah ja“ 34, (ya)h ragan(dh)a; 
87, and so on. Therefore it is clear that there is no sandhi in 
Magadhavati atitiksnah 8, bha(gava) n et(e) 56, as the first word is 
a vocative. It is only rarely found that there is no ground for no sandhi 

asfor example in ‘atah vf(k) 13, °(ti)rn3pakena upasrpta 16. 

The Prakrit. 

Prakrit is spoken by the villain, Gobaih'’, the courtesan VidUsaka 
M5dha°, the Tspasa, one of the Sramana and the maid-servant. 

Strange to say and different from the later custom the stage-direc- 
tions are also partly in Prakrit. Thus we find in 11 nikkha,.^ . . , 
which undoubtedly is to be completed to ‘nikkhanto’ or ‘nikkhants’ ; 
in 45 (ma)ndapaih pavisati and (n)ik(kh)ant5 ubhaye. Probably in 
4, ‘tato vati(y).. .., is also a stage-direction in Prakrit. A 

mixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit is in 13, °(n)arudhake(na). 

nikkhanta sarvve and in 16® pi pavahanaiii Sgacchati nirvvarnn.i(y)(a)^ 
Nirvvarnniya is a mixture of nivvanniya and nirvvarnya. On the 
other hand we have also many stage-directions in Sanskrit 

(t) (a) (t) (a) (h p)r (a)(v)(i)s(ati) 3, nSyakali smayati 4, pravisati 

nayako... .. 9, niskrantah 13, atah<’'°), vr (k) 13, nirvvarnya 

(y)(ati) 16, (gr)ham iva drstva 21, "kayanakenagacchati 29, gan(i)ka 
.*.-.m upasr (tya)^^*) 39, atalj (45), tatah praviganti sramana,... 54, 
(p)(r)avi4ati naya(kab) 85, atah pra(vi)(sati) 99, parikkramya 112, 
perhaps also ®(ti)rnnakena upasrpta 16. Moreover, the long stage- 
direction comes at the end of 1 . 

It seems here that originally a definite principle has been followed. 
The stage-direction is given in the language of the persons to which 
they belong. Most of the cases, however agree with it, in which 
a re-examination is possible. The remarks ‘nayakalj smayati’ 4, 
‘pravisati nSyako .... 9’ refer to the Sanskrit-speaking hero ; 
niskrantah in 13 refers to the Sanskrit-speaking Brahman, tatah 
pravilanti Sramana. .. .in 54 to Buddhistic gramanas who appear 
in attendance with Sariputra and MaudgalySyana mentioned in 54^ 
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and whose language as shown above is also Sanskrit, grham iva 
drstvS in 21 stands in the midst of Sanskrit speech. The remark 
*nikkha(nto or “nta) in 11, refers on the other hand to a prakrit- 
speaking person, tato vatiy. .. .in 4, to the prakrit speaking villain. 
In 16 nirvvarnna (yati), remaining after the words which were Prakrit 
as far as the scanty remainder permits to judge, and ‘ganika. . . .m 
upasr(tya) in 39, which refers to the prakrit-speaking courtesan, 
are deviated from the rule. It is hardly to be distinguished whether 
these deviations and also the mixture of Prakrit and Sanskrit in both 
the stage-directions cited in 13 and 16 are to be accounted to the 
author or to the writer. 


The dialect of the villain. 

The prakrit which appears in our fragments is not an uniform 
language. We can distinguish clearly, at least three dialects. The 
dialect of the villain contrasts distinctly fiom the others. The places 
where the villain is especially marked as the speaker (?) are the 
following: — 

4. .... hangho Komudagandha dekkha t^va. . . . (l)(i)l(a)m('^^) 

makkatah(o). . 

4. . . , .m peggeti ajja te dailputta himena pa (1).-. . .ti. 

22. mS tSva mS tSva , . 

37. nani.. 

45. (k) igga kalanft. 

88. g(5)p(a) mah(i) ma. . 

96. ba(m)bha(na®). 

Besides these, there are series of instances in which the name of 
the person is missing. The causes that induced me to assign them to 
the villain, are given in the notes:— 

10 bhoti^'^®>) 

22 (i) Itha khu ahakarfi na vutte vicchad (d) 

22. ... . .n. k. (bam) bha^iabhonti''^®)). 

45 n kalemi na jim (bhj ayel’^®)). 

53. ..».ttena gaha gama (g)(ama)®Oe))« 

77. .....hangho(77>.. 

85 na gakkan tahin ' 
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The following is the result in favour of the grammar — 
Vowel-system:— 

‘r* becomes ‘u’—‘vutte’ 22 , becomes ‘e’— dekkha 4, ‘au’ 
becomes ‘o’ : Komudagandha 4. Before reduplicated consonants the 
long-vowel is shortened : ‘ bambhanS 22, bambha(ria‘’)96. 
Consonant-system:-— 

n is replaced by ‘n’ besides the latent ‘r’ kalanS 45 (but 
bambhana 22 ). 

‘r’ becomes 1, kalemi 45, kalana 45. 

s becomes dagiputta 4, ki^ga 45, saha 53, gamag (ama°) 

53. (s remains fiakkan 85, gapo® (?) 88). Etymollogically 
indistinct is ‘pegseti 4. 

Compound consonants : ky becomes kk : sakkan 85. dy becomes 
jj : ajja 4. sy becomes ss : kissa 45. tr becomes tt: daslputta 4. 
br when initial becomes ‘b’ : bambhan,® 22. bambha(na°) 96. rk 
becomes kk: makkataho 4. rd becomes dd: vicchadd** — 22. 
ks. becomes kkh: dekkha 4. hm becomes mbh : bambhana 22, 
bambha(na'’) 96, jimbhaye 45. Etih becomes ngh: haiigho 4. 77. ava 
becomes o : — bhoti 10 , bhonti 22 . khalu becomes khu 22 . 

Final-sound sandhi. 

. ——as becomes— e : vutte 22 . 

— as becomes — a; bambhajna 22 . The final consonant is 
dropped: tava 4. 22, kalana 45. Original ‘m’ appears as Anusvara: 
ahakaifi na 22, as class nasal: l(i)l(a)m makkataho 4, “m pesseti 4, “n 
kalemi 45, sakkan tahin ga° 85. 

Inflection. — 

‘a’ stems. Sing. Norn. m. vutte 22. n. sakaifi (’'*)) 85. Instr. 
himena (?) 4, “ttena 53. Dat. |imbhaye (?) 45. Gen. makkataho (?) 4 . 
Abl. kalana 45. Vok. Komudagandha 4, dasiputta 4, PI. Nom. m. 
bambhana 22 . 

Personal pronouns. Sg. Nom. ahakai® 22 . Gen. te. 4 . 
Interrogative pronoun. Sg. Gn. Neutr. kissa 45. 

Verb — Pres. Ind. 1 . Sg. kalemi 45. 3. Sg. bhoti 10, pessetH^^ 

3. PI. bhonti 22. Imp. 2. Sg. dekkha 4. Past. Part. Pass, vutte 

22 .— ■ 

Adverbs etc. 

tahiifi 85 ; tava 4. 22 • ajja 4 ; m® 22; khu 22 ; na 22. 37. 45 ; 85 ; 
hangho 4. 77. 
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The transition of r to 1, the representation of the original palatal 
as dental sibilant through s and the change of the ending of the Nora. 
Sg. of masc. 'a' stems to ‘e’ characterise this dialect as Msgadhi, 
‘Kalemi’ (Pischel S 509) C?®)) also agrees with this fact. But the 
forms, however, that do not agree with the rules of grammarians and 
partly also with the custom of the later dramas are far more numerous. 
Nowhere, in the fragments, the transition of a tenuis to the media is 
found (dekkha tsva, mS tsva, ajja te contrary to Pischel 185 ; pesseti, 
bhoti in contrary to Pischel 203 ; makkataho) or the dropping of a 
consonant (Komudagandha, jimbhaye). The cerebralising of n 
(Pischel 224) does not occur (°tten5, himena, na), on the contrary n 
is partly replaced by n (kalana). The treatment of final ‘m’ before 
explosives and nasals is the same as in Sanskrit^®®) ). It is contradicted 
by individual forms ‘hangho’ (later haifiho ; Pischel 267), bambhanS, 
bambha (pa) (later bamhana; Pischel 330), ahakaifi (later ahake, hake, 
hage; Var. 11,9; Hem. 4, 301, Pischel 417), kissa (later kisa ; 
Pischel 428) ajja (later— ayya; PIem.4, 292 ; Pischel 280), vicchadd. . .. 
(later c.ch becomes sc; Hem. 4. 295. Pischel 233), dekkha (lateri — k§. 
becomes sk, hk;Var. 11,8; Hem 4, 296 f ; Pischel 324), 1 . . . .ittha 
(later and sth become st ; Hem 4. 289 f. Pischel 303). 

‘makkataho’ is an intricate form. It reminds, at first of the forms 
of ‘5hu,-aho, which Kramadisvaia and Markapdeya allow (Pischel 372) 
for the vocative plural of ‘a’ stems. But as ‘makkataho’ appears at the 
end of the sentence, it is wholly improbable that it is a vocative. We 
should rather expect a genitive if the preceding word is rightly 
completed to ‘lilaifi’. In Magadbi the genitive singular of the ‘a’ 
stems often terminates to — aha (Pischel 366) but not to — aho, 
— aho is but the usual ending of the Gen. Sg. in Apabhrarfisa. 
Therefore I take it as possible that in ‘makkataho’ we have one 
gen sg. of Magadhi deviating from the grammarian, but owing to 
the uncertainty of the explanation I do not like to draw any further 
conclusion. 

In most of the other points, the language of the fragments proves 
without further ado as in the medial constant (?) remaining unchanged, 
in ‘n’ remaining unaltered to the cerebral, in the forms ‘ahakam’ and 
‘kissa’ which exactly correspond to the stems of ‘hage’ and ‘kisa’ 
which are to be theoretically deduced. Also the ‘cch’ must be 
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older than ‘sc’ beeause 'SC* intercedes also for the secondary ‘cch’. 
The relaton of ‘kkh’ to sk, bk and of tth to st is undoubtedly to be 
considered^®i> in the same way. Also ‘dy’. surely became at first 
‘jj’ and only later ‘ijV also further developed into ‘yy’ as simple ‘j’ 
came to be ‘y’. Finally, we may not also forget that the rules about 
the change from 'dy’ to ‘yy’, from ‘ks’ to ‘sk’, ‘hk’, from cch to sc, 
and from |t and sth to st depend on the statement of the grammarian 
and the first two never, and both the last only seldom are followed in 

the manuscript of the dramas. Probably, ‘hangho’ and ‘bambhana’ 
are after all even older that ‘hamho’ and ‘bamhapa’ which seemed to 
be taken from another dialect. In any case, the circumstances be- 
speaks that we find also in the closely-related dialect of Asoka’s 
pillar— inscription ‘babhanesu’ ‘bhabana" (VII). I believe, that we are 
after all entitled to see in dialect of the villain a first step of 
Magadhz of the gtammarian and of the dramas^ that is an old^ 

Magadhl^ 

The dialect of ‘Gobam’. 

The dialect which ‘gobam’ speaks is closely related to that of the 
villain. The, only passage expressly marked as his speech is 

30. icebami puppha yeva bhattidalake nalakagga ke pali- 

natatalapbalavannikahi bhuj(i)itahi kusalava tarn accha(liyarii) . . . . 
Besides this, to be placed with far more certainty ■ 

;0 gacchamane n(i)luss5san kaleti(82). 

30. . . paccaggaka(kkha) tudantaponatittakena pottikalasaiii(ni) . . 

(na)(va)malikakusu(ma) pandalakarfi kalamodanakam bhuiftjitaye t®®). 
The following is the result with regard to grammar 
Vowel-System: — ‘r’ becomes ‘i’ bhattidalake au becomes o 
kaiamodanakaift. The long vowel shortens before the reduplicated 
consonants : ‘nalakagga®, accha(liya^) (?) ®pan(Jalakarfi. A vowel 
lengthens before the suffix ‘ka’ : “vannikahi, “pandalakaih, kalamo- 
danakarfi. 

Consonant-Syslem : — 

‘a’ is replaced by ‘n’, with the latent ‘r’ : palinata (°vannikahi) 
‘bh’ becomes ‘h’ : vannikahi, bhujjitahi. 

*r’ becomes 1’ : bhattidalake, palinata®, nilussasaii, kaleti, 

pandalakarii, 
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If 


‘S’ becomes ‘s’ : kusalavS, (nilussasan) (s remains : nilussasau, 
pottikalasarfini®, kusuma°). 

Combined consonants : ‘kt’ becomes ‘tt’ ; tittakena. ‘jy’ becomes 
jj-bhujjitahi, *ty’ becomes ‘cc’ : paccagga®. gr becomes ‘gg’ pacagga®, 
nalakagga®, pr becomes ‘p’ when initial, : paccagga® ‘rn’ becomes 
*nn’ : ®vannikahi. ‘rt’ becomes ‘tt’ : bhattidalake, ks becomes ‘kkh’ ; 
‘’kakkhatu". t+^v becomes ‘ss’ : nilussasaii. sc becomes cch.: accha 
(liyatfi) (?). sp becomes pph ; puppha ‘ava’ becomes ‘o’ ; dantapona® 
but (na) vamatika.® 

Terminal and initial Sandhi. — 

— ‘as’ becomes ‘e’ ; bhattidalake, gacchamane. The terminal 
consonant drops : kusalava. Initial ‘e’ becomes ‘ye’ after the long 
vowel : puppha yeva. Originally terminal ‘m’ appears as ‘anusvara’ : 
“sa±ni“, "pandalakam kajamodanakam bhumji®, as class-nasal :-— 
nilussaa kaleti, as ‘m’ before vowel ; tarn accha(liyani) (?), 

Inflexion :■ — 

‘a’ stems. Sing. Nom. Masc. ‘bhattidalake’, gacchamane. Acc. 
masc. nilussasam. Masc. or Neut. “pandalakam, kalainodanakam, 
Instr. “tittakena. PI. Acc. Neut. puppha. 

a stems. PI. Inst, “vannikahi, bhujjitahi. 

vat-stems. Sing. Nom. Masc. kusalava. 

Pronouns. Demontr. Sing. Nom. Neutr. ‘taifi’ (?). 

Verbs. Prest. Ind. 1. Sg. icchami. 3 sg. kaleti. Prest, Part. 
Med. gacchamane. Past. Part. Pass, palinata", bhujjitahi. Inf. 
bhumjitaye. 

Particles. ‘Yeva’. 

Three points are important in order to determine the dialect; 
the change of the terminal ‘as’ in the nom. sing, of the masculine 
‘a’ stems into ‘e’, the replacing cf ‘r’ by T and ‘s’ appearing in 
place of an original s and s. The third point excludes the Magadhi 
but the first two show that the dialect must be closely related to 
Magadhi. Under the literary prakrit, Ardhamagadhi, the language 
of the Jaina-cannons, comes next, Even here the nominative 
terminating in *e’ and the ‘s’ occur and the change from ‘r’ to ‘1’ 
is current here at least much more than in the other prakrit 
dialects apart from Magadhi. This pali as shown in our fragment 

. 'i 
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occurs'also in Arddhamagadhi and often indeed even in the oldest 
works (Pischel 257). There are indeed forms retained with ‘r’ for 
‘bhaftidalake’ and ‘kaleti’ (Pischel 55 ; 509). But the dialect of 
our fragment shows even other peculiarities of ‘ A rdhamagadhf. 
According to the context, the form ‘bhuAjitaye’ can only be an 
Infinitive. But just for A Mg. the infinitives ending in ‘taeV ‘ittaeV are 
characteristic ; ‘bhunjittae is in fact verified (Pischel 578) The 
lengthening of the vowel before the suffix- ‘ka’ as we find them in 
‘pandalakam “vannikahi, kalamodanakam, appearing in A Mg. and 
in the dialect of SakSra which does not exist here (Pischel 70). The 
spelling of "vannikshi’ with dental instead of the expected cerebral- 
nasal is very striking. The same spelling (vanna) occurs in AMg. and 
in Jaina MaharSstrl which is excluded here, and Jaina Sauraseni 
(Pischel 225). Accusative. Plur. of Neutr ending in-'S’ as puppha 
are often found in AMg. Pischell (367) notes sporadic forms also 
from Sauraseni, Msgadhi and Jaina MahSrastri but all the three 
cannot be taken into account here. 

But in a series of points our dialect does not coincide with AMg. 
As in the MSgadhi of the fragment nowhere is found the 
change of the tenuis to the media or the dropping of a consonant 
(“dS'lake, nalakaggS”, “tittakena, navamslika®, "pariidalakarfi, kalamodana- 
karfi, bhuAjitaye) and nowhere the cerebralising of a n (nalakagga®, 
gacchamane, nilussasaA, dantaponatittakena, kaJamodanakaA) ; 
in ‘palinata®’ even the dental takes the place of the cerebral, only 
for the latent ‘r’. It is of course to be noticed that even in AMg. 
the simple ‘n’ can remain initially. (Pischel 224). The terminal 
‘m’ is treated here as in Sanskrit The reduplication of the 
consonants found in the infinitive in * AMg' is not yet found in 
the dialect of the fragment (bhuAjitaye). In ‘kalamodanSkaiiiV 
it appears that AMg. has ‘P for ‘i’ ; perhaps the dental T bases 
just on the later writing (Pischel 226). The instrumentals ending 
in-‘t5hi’ are further varying, in AMg. the forms without nasal are 
moreover found even in verses and in prose before an enclitic word 
(Pischel 350). The nominative of ‘vat’ stems terminates in AMg. 
in-‘vaA’ or ‘vante’ (Pischel 396f) and in the fragment in-vS (kusalavS). 
How in Pali and in MSgadhi, in the dialect of the fragment, an ‘y’ 
is inserted before ‘eva’ after a long vowel (pupphayeva), cannot be 
verified in AMg. 
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In my opinion these variations, by no means, exclude the 
coherence of the dialect of the fragment with AMg. They are 
partly antiquated. The maintaining of the medial consonant, of 
dental ‘n’ and ‘1’, and the stay of the reduplication of consonant 
belong to it. Even the instrumental ending in -‘ahi’ and the Nom. 
Sing, of the ‘vat’ stems can thus be conceived. The ending -‘vS’ 

occurs together with -‘vanto’ in Pali and may be a secondary form 
originated in the sandhi of a sentence, which later was given up 
in favour of -‘varfi’. '•'•Therefore we would be able to •note the dialect 
of the fragment as a first sfep of Ardhamagadklt as old Ardhama- 
gadhf\ The total replacing of ‘r’ to ‘1’, and the form ‘yeva’ after 
long vowel urges to assume that this preliminary stage was much 
nearer to Magadhi than the later AMg. There is nothing unlikely 
in it because the later AMg. also shows tendency to be similar to 
the western dialect. I just want to remind of the intrusion of ‘o’ 
in the Nom. Sing, of the 'a’ stems. 

Also I do not like to omit to refer to tl e great similarily exist- 
ing between the old- AMg. of our fragment and the dialect of Asoka’s 
pillar inscription. Three characteristic features common to them 
are ‘e’ for the terminal ‘as’, coincidence of the three sibilants in ‘s’, 
and the general replacement of ‘r’ by ‘1’. There is a fourth one 
besides. As is well-known, the inscription-dialect has neither 
‘n’ nor ‘n’ between vowels but just ‘n’. Even in our fragment in 
both the places the dental nasal is found where we are to expect ‘n’ 
(palinata”, ‘’vannikahi). In the inscription-dialect ‘eva’ further 
becomes ‘yeva’ after vowel, as ‘etsni yeva’ in V and ‘duvehi yeva’ 
in VII, shows ; likewise in the fragment ‘pupphSyeva’. Lastly 
the similarity in the lengthening of vowels before the sufiBx ‘ka’ 
is striking; as “’pandalakarfi, “vannikahi, kaJaraodanakarii in the 
fragment stand so in the inscriptions is found ‘cilarfithitika in 
lajuka in IV, VIK®'^^), lajukanaifi in IV. The dialects 
differ in Nom. Acc. Plur. of the neutral ‘a’ stems which 
always terminate in ‘-ani’ in the pillar inscription, while in the 
fragment ‘puphha’ is retained, and in the infinitive of the inscription, 
ending in-tave (samadapayitave I, aladhayitave IV, paticalitave IV, 
palihatave IV) while the fragment has ‘bburfijitaye’. The first 
difference is without significance as naturally the forms ending in- 
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‘ani’ and -‘a’ existed side by side. Of-course, the second one creates 
difficulties. Even the later AMg. cannot decide anything here as; 
ttae’ may as well be traced back to ‘taye’ as to ‘tave’, although I take 
the first as more probablet®®) . 

In spite of this single variation for which I am not able to give a 
satisfactory explanation, I believe, I may be allowed to mark that the 
dialect of the pillar-inscription also is Ardhamagadhi, is highly 
probable. It appears to me that the numerous conformities between 
this and the old AMg. of our fragment necessitates this conclusions®*^) . 
The inscriptions show that this dialect was used as court-language 
under A^oka. But probably, long before Asoka, it was already the 
colloquial language of the North Indians. The Jainas assert that 
MahS-vIra published the statutes in AMg. and the old Suttas were 
composed^ in the ArdhamagadhabhSsa. This may be right if old 
AMg. is meant by AMg. That the later AMg. already existed at the 
time of MahSvira, if the inscription is not considered as conclusive 
will be refuted by the language of our drama which is evidently latei 
than the period of MahSvira, and the formation of the Jaina-canons. 
Buddhists consider MSgadhl as the language of the founder of their 
religiont92) . But it is quite unlikely that Buddha who was active at 
the same time and at the same place as MahSvira should have used 
another language but that. Therefore, in this case, MSgadhi will be 
an inaccurate term for old AMg. The Buddhistic canon also was 
originally composed in old AMg. Besides, the Ardhamagadhisms point 
in the Pali canon which are probably much more numerous in the 
verses where it was not so easy to put them aside by translating into 
Pali, as has been yet supposed. According to our fragment the old 
AMg was far nearer to Magadhi than the later AMg. The chief 
difference was in the use of ‘s’ instead of ‘s’. But just gradually it 
adapted itself more and more to the western dialect. That, in any 
case it is false, (as usually happens) to mark the dialect of the pillar- 
inscription as MSgadhi or to consider the later MSgadhi as a develop- 
ment to the dialect of the pillar inscription, that even, side by side to 
this dialect there existed already at Asoka s time a real old MSgadhi 
that proves the Inscription in the JogirnSrS cave at the Ramgarh hillW 
In Asoka-characters it stands here 

^utanuka nama, devadasikyi, 
tarn kamayitha Balanageye, 
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Devadine nama, lupadakhe, 

In fuller writing it would run :■ — 

^utanukS nama, devadagikkyiC'^) 
tam ksmayittha BalSnaseye, 

Devadinne nama, lupadakkhe, 

‘^utanuka’ was the name of a temple-girl. She loved the man 
from Benares, Devadinna by name, the ‘rapadaksa’” . 

As Boyer and Bloch already emphasised, that the language of 
this inscription is Magadhi, more accurately old MSgadhi and is 
throughout in agreement with that of our fragment. In this inscrip- 
tion, Pischel sees the oldest Indian evidence of the custom which 
has come down even to the benches of our audiences, to perpetuate the 
sweetheart's name by incision in wood or by engraving in stone. This 
explanation therefore seems to me quite likely because the inscription 
is metrical though overlooked till now. This already reveals the divi- 
sions in three rows. Every line has 17 mores. The lines after 
‘nama’ in the first and third line, perhaps indicate the ‘caesura’. Then 
the ‘caesura’ would stand in the first line after the eighth more, in . the 
third, after the 10th more. In the second line it might stand after the 
eighth more as in the first line I am therefore convinced that the 
inscription, just as the repetition: ^utanuka nama devadafiikyi’, refers 
to the exhibitions in the frescoes of the cave. Perhaps this explained 
the middle picture in which one perceives a man under a tree with 
lady-dancers an4 musicians to the left and a procession to the right. 

In the dramas of the later time AMg. is not found (Pischel 17). 
That it had its place in old time as also here follows from the evi- 
dence of Bharatiya — Natyagastra where in 17,50 (Sahitya-darpana-— 
p. 173,3) AMg. is marked as the language . of the servants, Rajputs 
and Sresthins. 

The dialect of the Courtesan and Vidusaka. 

I Can find no principal distinction in the language of the courtesan 
and Vidusaka ; certain peculiarities will be discussed later. It is well- 
known that the same relation exists, between the language of these two 
persons in the later drama. According to several theorists the N^yika, 
speaks of course ^auraseni, and Vidusaka PrS.cyS. (Bh^ratiyanatyaS 
17,51, Sahityad, p. 172, 21 ; 173.4). But Pischel(22) already referred 
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to it, that Hemacandra (4,285) ascribe direct Sauraseni to Vidusaka, 
and that PrScyS. in any case differs from ^auraseni just a little. The 
point is scarcely just abut a few peculiarities in the stock of words of 
which we find one, again in our fragment though not quite the exact. 
According to Markancjeya, the expression of satisfaction ‘hi hi 
bho’ is used by Vidusaka, Hemcandra (4,285) stipulates hi hi in the 

same sense. In 95, we find ‘hi hi aho sam even with shortening 

in the first syllable and without the following ‘bho’, which according 
to Pischel (commentary to Hem. 4, 285) is never missing in later 
time. I have therefore put the passage from 95, under the speeches of 
Vidusaka although it cannot be held as absolutely sure that it 
belonged to him. 

The speech of Vidusaka and the courtesan is together dealt with 
in the following. 

The following passages are expressly marked as speeches of 
courtesan Magadhavati 

4. . . .pekkhsmi dassanam pi me imassa dullabhafA) (aa)fi.. 

ki(la) 

4. nan kahin te gebam. 

8. nan kin karotha. 

8. kin khu dsni suradavimaddakkha(ma). . . . 

8. kaman khu adandS-raho piyo tava tu maha. . . 

8. vayassa tuvam sakkhi 

16. Somadatta. . . . . . 

37. sSdhu ala(m) a..,,.* 

51. aniyutta...-. .. 

103. bhatta iy(aih)(®®) ) , . . . . 

Besides this further instances are put forward : — 

8. ... .(a) (rhe)ssi dandaih((ioo) ). 

8 avikkbittena hidayena adamso dharayitavvo. 

8. (d)(a)l(i)mavicuritena sasovaccalarucakena lavaliphalavad* 
amsam asavam balakarena pa(ya). . . . 

8. ... .V. mm. hanrLa(n)tu putt(a) (ca) n(a)tt(i)ka ca. 

In the following passages Vidusaka is marked as the speaker : — 
4. (i)(i)(n)tiuy(a)n 001)). bh 

6. vadi evam la , , . . 
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13. bho Dhananjaya siggham j , 

14. (iipa)j(jh)aya e. . . . 

22. kim puna vi(c)cha(d)da(m).. . . 

29. ai kileso gambhiravatu(ni) . . . . 

30. katham kathaih nilussa(saih). .,^n nama ma ta^^a ma tSva 
dasiputta akitaSna yarii vinitacapalamadhura. . , . 

34. ama yatha,tuva(n) dh. . . . 

36. etaiii sadisaih. . . . . 

52. bho u . 

61. sutthu bhava* bbanati. , . . 

69. dukkarakar(e) 

84. (ha) .... 

88. na hi upaj{jh)a(ya). . . . 

Here are yet more ; — 

4. . .(t) th. (a)cchariyaiii 

22. ..(g)i(r)i(yagga)(sa)majan (ga)mis(s)i.. . (‘O^)). 

22. . . (sa)ndesena 

30. ,.yo pi tava ta(s)sa Dhananjayo yassa pasadena aijha(y) 
. . . .lakena yo . . . . {ni)russasaiii kariya idani kathanci ussasati 

30. .... (i)yarh pavaha^-apotakaiii vahayama. . . .iifa (v)icchadd«t- 

yamano viya sahaka. . . . 

30. .... i (p)a(ta)yamano viya m(u)h(u)ttena ra.,..ke sassiri- 

kam p(u)nnaji(m) .. . . . 

30 t....s....n. n(il)(a)(k)u(vala)yadama v(iy)(a)..,. 

r(a)s(e)ka(jani)ta dugun-a(b)u(bh)u(k)kh(a)Oo«) 

30. disitthanitthanarfa sottiyakulasabhavasa. . . .t. 

Somadattena na bhuttam bhuSjamano ... 

34 (nn) oddhvanaS carami bubhukkhitoh bahu dadhi pi 


95 hihi aho sam. . . . 

I am next giving a grammatical review. 

Vowel-System : — ‘r becomes ‘i’ : sadisaA 36, akitanna 30, 
hidayena 8, n(a)tt(i)ka 8, ‘ai is retained as ‘ai’ 29. ‘au’ becomes 
‘o’ : sasovaccalarucakena 8. 

Before reduplicated consonants the vowel is shortened : acchari- 
yaiii 4, sakkhi 8, sigghaih 13, muhuttena 30. ‘5 becomes short in 
‘dani’ 8, ‘idani’ 30. /{ 
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Consonant-system:— 

Simple consonants. ‘4’ becomes ‘I’: daiima® 8, p(u)nh5}i° 30 ; 
appears also in ‘lavaii® 8, “lakena 30. ‘t’ becomes ‘d’ only in surada" 
8. (‘r’ becomes ‘1’ only in ‘nilussa(saiii) 30). ‘s‘ becomes ‘s’ : adamso 
8, sandesena 22, sadisam 36, kileso 29, siggharii 13, ‘’sittha° 30, 
compare the mode of dealing of ‘rg’ and ‘gr’, ‘s’ becomes ‘s’ : 
gamis(s)i ..22. 

Combined consonants, explosive with explosive, ‘kb becomes ‘tt’ ; 
aniyutta 51, bhuttam30, ‘pt’ becomes tt : avikkhittena 8, n(a)tt(i) ka 8. 

Explosive and nasal, jii becomes iifi : akitaiana 30, rtm becomes 
turn : ‘’vatum 29. 

Combinations with *y’. ‘dy’ becomes ‘y’ ; j(i)nnuy(a)n 4. ‘dhy’ 
becomes ‘jjh’ : aijhay . . . .30, (upa)j(jh)aya 14, upaj(jh)a(ya) 88. 
*ny’ becomes nS : ahn 4, hannantu 8. ‘vy’ becomes ‘vv’ : dharayitavvo 
8. ‘sy’ becomes ss : gamis(s)i. . . .22. ‘sy’ becomes ss : imassa 4, 
vayassa 8, yassa 30, tassa 30. 

Combinations with 'r* ‘rc’ becomes ‘cc : sasovaccalarucakena 
8. ‘rn’ becomes ‘nn’ : j(i):pnuy(a)n. 4. ‘rt’ becomes ‘tt’ : muhuttena 
30 ; and tt : bhatta 103. ‘rtm’ becomes turn : "vatum 29. ‘rd’ becomes 
‘dd’ : "vimadda" 8 ; also becomes did : vicchaddayamano 30, 
vicchaddam. . . .22. ‘ry’ becomes ‘riy’ : acchariyaiii 4 ; gi(r)i(yagga) 
22. ‘rl’ becomes 11 ; dullabha(iii) 4. ‘r^’ becomes ‘ss’ : dassanam 4. 
‘rh’ becomes ‘rah’: adandaraho 8 ; but (a)rhessi (?) 8. ‘gr’ becomes 
‘gg’ : gi(r)i(y^8'S3-)“ 22. ‘ghr’ becomes 'ggh’ : siggham 13. ‘tr’ becomes 
‘tt’ : putt(5) 8, dasiputta 30, sottiya" 30. ‘pr’ becomes ‘pp’, with 
simplification of the initial : pavahajaa" 30, pasadena 30, pekkhami 4, 
piyo 8. ‘gr’ becomes ‘ss’ with simplification of the initial : ‘sottiya‘"30; 
also becomes ‘ssir’ : sassirikam 30. 

Combination with ‘)’. kl becomes kil : kileso 29. 

Combination with ‘v’ : ‘tv’ becomes ‘tuv’ : tuvarh 8, tuvan 34. 
(‘dhv’-remains, written ‘ddhv’ : "ddhvanan 34.) ‘sv’ becomes *ss’ 
with simplification of the initial : "kulasabhava" 30. ‘tsv’(cchv) 
becomes ss : nirussasarfi 30, ussasati 30, (nilussa(sarh) 30). 

Combination of sibilant with explosives and nasals, ‘gc’ becomes 
cch : acchariyani 4. ‘sk’ becomes ‘kk’ : dukkara" 69. ‘sf becomes 
•tth’ : mitthamittham 13, "sittha’ 30. ‘sth’ becomes ‘tth’ : nitthanam 
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30, sutthu 61. ‘ks’ becomes ‘kkh : pekkhami 4, sakkhi 8, avikkhittena 
8 °bubhukkh(a) 30, bubhukkhitoli(to) 34, ®vimaddakkhama“ 8. 

For ‘vi’ appears ‘u’ in ‘duguna®* 30. Loss of syllable in khu 8 
and ‘nail’ kabin 4, nan kin® 8, Transposition in ‘viya’ 30. 

Initial and final Sandhi. — 

—‘as’ becomes ‘o’: adamso 8, kileso 29, Dha-nanjayo 30, piyo 8, 
adandaraho 8, patayamSno 30, vicchaddayarnSno 30, bhunjamano 30, 
bubhukkhitolj(to) 34, dharayitavvo 8, — ‘as’ becomes ‘a’ : putt{a) 8, 
n(a)tt{i)ka 8. ‘-ar’ becomes -*a’ : puna 22. -‘os' becomes -‘o’ ; bho 13. 52. 

Original ‘m’ appears before vowel, semi-vowel and ‘s’ as Anus- 
vSra : ‘°avadamsam asavamS, alarii a® 37; evam la® 7, ‘yaiii vinita®’ 30, 

‘potakaiii vahayama 30, tuvam sakkhi 8, etam sadisam 36, 

°nittha.nam sottiya® 30. It appears before explosives and nasals as 
anusvarat katharii katham 30, nirussasarh karlya 30, katham nilussa. 
(saiii) 30, °iyam pavahana® 30, bhuttaiii bhunjamano 30, sigghaih 
mittha® 30 ; as class-nasal : nan kahin 4, naii kiii karotha 8, kin khu 8, 

kamaii khu 8, ®samajau gamis(s)i 22, (“ddhvanan carami 34), 

kahin te 4, tuvan dh 34, dassanarn pi 4, kirn puna 22, sassirikam 

p(u)nnaii 30, asavam bala® 8, also bhavam bhanati 61. In pausa ‘m’ is 
retained : geham 4; anusvara appears : dapdam 8 ; acchariyaifa 4. 
Dropping of ‘m’ is found in ‘dani’ 8, idani 30. 

-‘an’ becomes -‘arii’(am) : bhavam bhahati 61, ‘t’ drops: 

kathafici 30 : tava 30. 

Initial ‘a’ drops in pi ; dadhi pi(?) 34, ®yo pi 30, dassanarn pi 4. 

Initial ‘i’ drops in ‘dani’ 8 ; but ‘idani’ 30. (Initial ‘a’ — drops 
after -‘o’ lii ®nnoddhvanan 34.) -a is elided before ‘u’ in j{i)nnuy(a) n. 4 

Inflections — 

Nouns ; — ‘a’ stems. Sing. Nom. m. adand^i^ho 8, piyo 8, adaihso 
8, kileso 29, Dhananjayo 30, vicchaddayamano 30, bhunjamano 30. 
bubhukkhitoh(to) 34, dharayitavo 8. 

Acc. m. danclam 8, ®phalavadamsaiii 8, asavaiii 8, “potakaiii 30,“ 
“samajaiii 22, nirussasaiii 30. Nom. n. ‘dassanarh’ 4, gehaih 4, 
acchariyam 4, sadisaih 36, Nom. n. or acc. m. n. mitfinamitthaiii 13. 
sassrikaA 30, “nitthanam 30, bhuttam 30. instr. avikkhittena 8, 
hidayena 8, “vicuritena 8, sasovaccala -rucakena 8, balakarena 8. 
sandesena 22, pasadena 30, muhuttena 30, Somadattena 30 Voc. 
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vayassa 8, DhSnaSjaya 13, (upa)j(jh)aya 1 4, dSsiputta SOjakitaaaa 30, 
Plur. Nom. m. putt(g) 8, n (a) tt (i) ka 8. 

a— stems, sing. nom. “janita 30, “bubhukkh (a) 30. 
i— stems, sing. nom. or acc. n. dadhi 34. 
u— stems, sing, nom. or. acc. n. bahu 34. 
f —stems, sing. voc. m. bhatta 103. 

an — stems, sing (acc eg. m. "ddhvanam 34). nom or acc. n. 
"kuvalayadama (or '’mam' 30. 

in— stems sing. nom. m. sakkhi 8. 
vat— stems, sing. nom. m. bhavam. 61. 

Pronouns. Pers. pron. sing. gen. ‘me' 4. sing. nom. tuvam 8. 34. 
gen, tava 8, te. 4. 

Demonstrative pro. tad : sing.gen. m. tassa 30. etad : sing, nom.n. 
etam 36. idam : sing. nom. f. iy (am) 103. gen. m. imassa 4, 

Rel. pron. sing. nom. n. ‘yam’ 30. gen. m. yassa 30. 

Interro, pron. sing. nom. acc. n. kim 8. 22 
Numerals: — ‘du’ in duguna° 30. 

Verbs:— Present tense. 1. sing, carami 34, pekkhami 4. 3. sing, 
ussasati 30, bhanati 61. 2. plur. karotha 8. Future. 3. sing. (?) 
gamis (s)i. . . .22 Aorist. 3. sing. (?) (a) rbessi 8. 

Pass. Imperative. 3. plur. hannantu 8. 

Participle. Prest. med. bhunjamano 30, vicchaddayamano 30, 
patayamano 31, vahayama . . . . 30. Past. part. pass, aniyutta 51, 
avikkhittena 8, bhuttaih 30, ®sittha“ 30, vinita 30, '‘janita 30, “vicuritena 
8,iin5U°4, bubhukkhitoh (to) 34. verbal, adj. dharayitavvo 8. 

Absolutive ‘kariya’ 30. 

Adverbs, conjunctions, interjections. 

sadhu 37, siggham 13; nama 30 ; kamam 8, sutthu 61, alam 37; 
idani 30, dani 8 ; puna 22 ; kahim 4 ; katham 30; kathanci 30, yatha 34, 
evadi 7 ; kila 4 ; tava 30, khu 8, ca 8 ; pi 4, 30, 34 (?) ; tu 8 ; hi 88 ; 
na 30,88 ; ma 30 ; naih 4. 8, yadi 7 ; viya 30 ; ama 34 ; ai 29, bho 13. 
52 ; bihi 9.S ; aho 95. 

Two pass ages from Vidt3§aka’s speech require closer review, 
before we can undertake to determine the dialect. In Vidusaka’s 
language ‘r’ is retained (gambhira 29, madhura® 30, dukkarakare. . . . 
69, acchariyam 4, gi (r)i (yagga)° 22, nirussasam 30, kariya 30, r§,. . . . 
30. sassirikam 30. “rfalseka 30. carami 34) : likewise in the courtesan’s 
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language (karotha 8, surada® 8, adand^raho 8, (a)rhessi S, dharayitavvo 
8, °vicuritena 8, 'rucakena 8, balakarena 8). Just once ‘i\occurs in 
‘nilussa (sam) ; this is all the more striking as the same word appears 
with ‘r’ in the very preceding line. The use of ‘nilussasam’ in 
Vidusaka’s mouth accounts for the peculiar circumstances. As 
already mentioned at the beginning of 30, Vidusaka explains how 
Dhanafijaya again breathes a little after lying without any breath. 
According to the dialect of Gobam, another retorts that he does not 
breathe (nilussasaii kaleti). Thereupon, Vidusaka cries out: — kathaih 

katham nilussa ..evidently: “How, how, does he not breathe ?” 

Thus he literally repeats what Gobaih had said and thereby retain the 
dialect of this person. Therefore the form ‘nilussa(saiti) is not 
considered as Vidu§aka’s dialect. 

Similarly the passage ‘“nnoddhvanan carami bubhukkhitoh’ in 
34 is to be judged. ‘Bubhukkhitoh’ is naturally an absurd form. 
Originally ‘Bubhukkhitah’’ seems to have been there ; the later 
improver must have certainly read ‘bubhukkhito’. The passage 
shows two Sanskritisms, ddhvanan with dropping of initial ‘a’ after ‘o’ 
and retaining of the compound— consonant ‘dhv’ and bubhukkhitah 
with the ending — ‘all’. Now I have already marked above that 
evidently the whole passage is the parody of a preceding Sanskrit 
strophe : ‘svasthodhvaoan carSmy aparigrahah’. Thus the form 
ddhvanan’ is purposely taken up here from the Sanskrit speech serving 
as a model, while ‘bubhukkhitah’ is probably just an omission ; 
at least this was the improver’s opinion. In any case, both the forms 
need not be considered to determine the dialect. 

According to the practice of the later drama we should expect 
Sauraseni as the dialect of Vidusaka and the courtesan. In fact, 
the dialect in which both the persons speak in our drama agrees with 
Sauraseni in three main points, in retaining of ‘r’, in the change of the 
terminal -‘as' in -‘o’ and in the .coincidence of the three sibilants 
in ‘s’. But it also agrees in more particular subjects. In Sauraseni 
‘ks’ in preksate becomes ‘kkh’ in M. AMg. JM. to cch. (Pischel 321). 
Here we find ‘pekkhsmi’. As in all other dialects in S, ‘rd’ in the 
root ‘chard’ and its derivations becomes ‘dd’ but in the root mard’ 
and its derivations to ‘dd’) (Pischel 291). In the fragments, we have 
— vicchaddam, ..... vicchaddayamSno, but “vimadda®. In spite of 
partial vowelO^^) (Pischel 195) ; in reduplicated consonant aonears 
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equivalent to SK. ‘sasrika’ • here vve have 'sassirlkam*. According 
to Hem. 4, 275, the third person sing, of future tense in ^ terminates 
in— issidi, and according to Pischel (520) such forms are used in 
South — Indian manuscripts. In the fragments we havegaimis(s)i. . a 
mutilated form from which luckily the characteristic, (ssi)’ can be clearly 
judged(i09>. In ^ ‘ya’ is just the only ending governing an absolutive; 
‘tv5’ occurs only in the two absolutives ‘kadua’ from ‘kr’ and ‘gadua’ 
from ‘gam’, Hem. 4,272. however allows also ‘karia’ (Pischel 581 ; 590). 
Here ve have ‘kariya’<^‘2> )• In the present tense of ‘bhan’ takes 

after the ninth class (Pischel 514). Same is the case here as ‘bhanSti’ 
shows. The stem ‘bhartr’ in S forms a vocative bhattat^'^O) (Pischel 
390). The same form occurs here. According to Hem. 4, 265, the 
nom. sing, of ‘bhavat and ‘bhagavat’ terminates in — vam (Pischel 396). 
Here we find ‘bhavarfi’. Of all prSkrit dialects only ^ has retained 
(iam)(4‘5) (Pischel 429) the feminine of -pron, ‘iyarii’ ; in 103, most 
probably (iy . . . . ) is to be completed to ‘iyam’. The particle ‘via’t^^®) 
is characteristic of ^ (Pischel 336); in the fragments we repeatedly 
find ’viya’. Characteristic of S is the farther use of ‘daniih’ ; with the 
dropping of initial ‘i’ in the sense of “now, well, then (Hem. 

4 277 ; Pischel 144). We find the same word in ‘kin khu dani’ in 8. 
In’S, the original ‘i’ is retained initially at the beginning of the sentence 
and in the sense of ‘now’ also in 30; ‘nirussasaih kariya idani kathanci 
ussasati. ' : 

But side by side with these conformities, a series of deviations 
are also found here. Nowhere, a dropping of consonant is found, 
nowhere ‘n’ becomes ‘n’ or initial ‘y’ to 'j . The change of the tenuis 
to media is found once only in the word, 'surada'’, to which we will 
allude later. The long vowel is not shortened here before terminal 
anusvara. The mode of dealing of the terminal ‘m’Pi®Hurther varies.), 
and those of the groups ‘jh’ and ‘ny’ which in S becomes nn (Pischel 
276 ; 282) here just becomes ‘nn’. Of particular diverse forms 
I name the interjection ‘ai’ : in ^ it is usually ‘ai’ also ‘ai’ 

( Pischel 60) is even permitted by Hem. 1, 169; (a) rhessi^^^^) and 
‘adandaraho’ : in *S, ‘i’ may be expected as partial vowel (Pischel 
140) ; , j(i)nnuy(a)n, with strange simplication of reduplicated con- 
sonants: in ^ ‘dy’ also become ‘jj’ in this word: dugujpa®: S has, 
always ‘dP’ for Sans, ‘dvi’ , where *du’ appears, it is an omission 
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according to Pischel (436); niurssasam. ussasati: has usasida 

(Pischel 327“) ; ‘tuvam* ; ^ has tumarfi (Pischei 421); tava ; Pischel 
421 allows ‘tuha’ only valid for ^ ; karotha : S, retained the strong stem 
in the pres, ten^se of ‘kr ; as little as any of the later prakrit dialect ; 
‘dSni’ ‘idSni’ : S has ‘danim’ ‘idanim with nasalised terminal. 

Most of these variations is to be explained as antiquities, almost all 
can show it. The undoubted antiquities are the retaining of the medial 
consonants, of the long vowel before terminal anusvara, of ‘n’ and 
initial ‘y’ and of particular forms ‘nirussassam, ussasati’, which is the 
first step to the form with simplification of ‘ss’ and lengthening of the 
preceding vowel, ‘ai’, which is placed with the language of ‘Girnar 
and Udayagiri— inscriptions- ‘thaira°, thairesu, thairanam (G. IV, 7 ; 
V, 7; VIII, 3), traidasa (G. V 4), airena (U. I, 1), airasa (U.VII,1). side 
by side to karotha, tuvaih and tava. As to the assimilation of jS and ‘ny* 
to nS, there is nothing to hinder the assumption that in jn and ‘ny’ 
become ‘nn’ and further to ‘nn’. Likewise in ^ ‘udySna may have 
become at first, as in Pali to ‘uyyanati^O) and even later farther on to 
‘ujjSna’. It contains ‘duguna°, (a)rhessi and adandSraho, dSni and idSni. 
The form ‘duguna’ cannot be the first step of the phonetic law of 
'diuQ.a’. But it is well nigh possible that just in this word ‘dvi’ become 
‘du’ on account of the following (u) and that subsequently under the 
influence of the other compounds with di’— duguna became transposed 
to 'diuna*. Further, duunia is really found in s (Pischel 436). 
adanfiSraho shows another semivowel similar to the later But we 
may accept without any hesitation that the nature of the tone of the 
semivowels wavered in the older time here in the same way as in 
other words. If ‘a’rhessi is correctly completed, it follows, that ‘rh’ 
was spoken even without a semivowel or at least was used to be 
written thus. The forms ‘dSni’ and ‘idani’ agree with those of 
Pali and of the inscription. The dropping of the terminal nasals is 
common before vowels as well as consonants (Pischel 350) in. the other 
prakrits: — M. AMg. JM. JS, and the forms with and without nasal, 
might originally have been side by side even in §, till later the nasal- 
ised form completely prevailed. Moreover, the manuscripts often write 
‘dSni’ without anusvara (Pischel-Hem. IV, 277). , It seems to me that 
the last-named variations may be explained in one or the other way, in 
any case much too insignificant as they fail to carry any weight against 
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the agreement among which I call special attention to ‘pekkati, 
bhanSti, and the future from ‘ssi’. In my opinion, in the dialect of the 
courtesan and Vidusaka of our fragment we have the first step of 
S'aurasenl of the later dramas^ which I should like to mark again as 
old S'aurasenl. 

As already remarked above, the medial consonants are retained 
without any change at this stage of Sauraseni the only exception is 
formed in ‘surada® in the speech of the courtesan: kin khu dani surada- 
vimaddakkhama®. In the manuscript a gap is left after ‘dsni, which 
indicated as in other instances that the sentence is to end after ‘dSni’ 
and a new sentence to begin with ‘surada®. Suradavimaddakkhama 
could only be the beginning of a ‘a.rya surado® should stand here in the 
verse. The idea is natural that as in prose so in verse another dialect 
may be used, as in the later dramas Sauraseni and Mahara.sjri is 
alternately used (Sahityad. p. 172, 21 f.). But it is much too uncertain 
to assume that we have in ‘suradavimaddakkhama ’ perhaps a first step 
of Maharastri. It is also rendered unlikely by the form ‘vimadda’® 
because, in any case the word would run ‘vimafida’ in the later M. 
(Pischel 291). We have therefore to find in ‘surada®, just the first 
example of change of sound, which was later fully established. 

The dialect of the less important prakrit roles. 

Of the other prakrit passages, what we can assign with certainty 
or probability to Madha® to Tpasa to 4rama9a and the maid is 
unfortunately very little. 

Madha® speaks :~ 

38. kirhn nu khu ditthapuru (vo). 

71. (h). (t)u(m). 

The Tapasa is described as speaker in 

34. ekan tu icchami bhaga (va). 

48. • 

But surely also the following belongs to his speech because the 
words are in a scene between him and Vidusaka and cannot belong to 
the latter: — 

34,-* * • (n) kahama tti. 

Sramana says 

40. na khu e(ke) 022) 

The maid is described as the speaker ; — 
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44. . .(th) a (ati)n. . . .pa, . . . 

Surely the following is her speech because it is in the conversation 
between her and Dhsnafijaya and cannot be the speech of the latter:— 

13. mhi. 

The retention of the tenuis in ‘ ekan ’ and “tha atin. pa . .and the 
handling of the terminal ‘lii’ in ‘ekan tu’ and in ‘kiriin nu’ which is 
naturally just the defective spelling for ‘kin nu’, prove that the 
dialect of these persons in any case stands on the same footing as the 
dialects known to us up till now. Maddha°’s dialect seems to agree with 
that of the courtesan and Vidusaka, as being old Sauraseni. In any 
case the ‘r’ speaks for it in ‘puruvo’, which eventually also puruve. . . . 
or could have *puruvvo’ exactly as in later i (Pischel 139). 

‘Nu khu’ varies from S. In the later S, ‘kkhu’ stands after a short 
vowel, and *e’ and ‘o’ which are shortened, after long vowel ‘khu’. The 
same rule holds good for Mg, while in M. A Mg. JM. JS'‘hu’ (from khu’) 
stands after all vowels (Pischel 94). I do not believe that therefore we 
have to deny the Sauraseni character to Madho’s dialect. In our fragment, 
we find even ‘na khu’ in 40, in ^ramana’s speech and in the anonymous 
passages ‘na khu’ 10, '’pi khu 78, (d)ukkho khu 29, (ma)hanto khu 50 
but “t. kkhu 79 026 )^ that are later discussed. In all these cases, the 
question is of old as far as it is at all possible to give an opinion. 
Thus it appears that the shortening of terminal ‘o’ before ‘khu’ was 
not yet in vogue here and that on the whole the reduplication of initial 
after monosyllabic words as ‘nu’, ‘na’ ‘pi’ was retained. It is perhaps 
not a mere chance that in the Mss. also m ^ and Mg. ‘khu’ so often 
becomes ‘hu’ 026) just after ‘na’ and ‘nu’. Inverses ‘hu’ is generally 
acknowledged after vowel. 

The language of Tspasa is perhaps old-Amg. The form ‘tti’ is 
vulgar prakrit (Pischel 143). The decisive factor is “kahama”. Theforms 
derived from the stem ‘karsya’- occur often in Amg, in M, and J.M. 
(Pischel 533), of which the last two is debarred here, the first hardly 
coming in question. An exception is the ending which in Amg. as in 
all other prakrits is not ‘-ma’ but ‘-mo’; only in verses-‘ma’ also occurs 
(Pischel 520). In the fragment we find ‘gamiss§ma’ (48 ; 87) just 
twice among the anonymous ones. As the ending of the 1st persj plur. 
of future is *• ma’ also in Pali, so wp may 0®''^ ponsider^it older 
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one. That later, when it stood only for past tense according to state- 
ment, was replaced by the present -‘mo’ is fully conceivable. Likewise 
the present-tense ending has come into use also in the optative and 
imperative (128)^ (Pischel 463, 470). 

The dialect of ‘Sramana’ is wholly uncertain. It has been referred 
above, in respect of ‘nakhu’. The dialect of the maid is similarly uncertain. 
The only word lending support to the definition is ‘mhi’-Sk ‘asmi’,029). 
‘mhi occurs in M. JM. JS, and S while ‘arhsi, ‘mi’ are formed in 
Amgand ‘smi’ in Mg. Therefore old ^auraseni is to be considered here. 
But it is to be considered if the text shows only ‘mhi’ also for Mg. 
(Piscbel 498). 

The dialect of the anonymous prakrit passag^es. 

There are still a great number of passages that connot be assigned 
to any definite speaker:-- 

3. . .kayyaih patikayya(iii) va, 

3. . . hakagopitthe. 

4. . .dunite (^20) (.g,. . 

7. . .parickatye (1^1)) mag(g)a... 

7, . .kotte avappapakarapa (r)ikharh nagararh nive (s) ('s®). 

5. ..iya(m)a(na)m (a).i(m). (t).(k).m. (d).(k.)ama (!*•'*)). 

9. . .0 kin (d)ani bhavaih. . . 

10 . - .pun.nan(aih) anjalim pi karayamana na jivanti. 

10 (rama)nlyamn karanam na khu vakateyi ). kalahassa 

viya nissirika u(p) ^. . . 

11 ta(m) yeva aham pekkhitum icchami. 

12 yaS ca atthamatta ('33) (k)i.... 

12 ... . viya. 

13. .... (l)olo va tti. 

. . . .upadeso edisassa bambhanajanassa anuggahako bha. . .. 

. . . .(pavva)jitassa vacana(m) suniya apuru. . 

. . . .na* (a)hcitacaranakantakiianad) asan. ivi Osc) ) , . , , 
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20. .. ..utta (raga) (iss) yava(a.)kurap(i)takena . . .. 

20. . . . . lii ambavallariu kanthe lagiya madanaghunnama. . , , 

20 i (y). aj(i)a .. ‘ 

21 lii ovutthakesarabhari^t) . . ... 

21. . . . .ekam mahisam mi . . . . 

22 m (m)akena alapiyati e(va)ni. . . . 

24 yamatikamtam ru 039) ) , . , , 

24. . . . . ssa avatthanena .... 

25. . . . .(k)a augule(yi) . . . . , 

27. . . . .cunnayamano. 

27. . . . .ni(v)asiya ajja Rajagahavisayarii agata imina yeva saja. . 

27. . . . .ummamsenaO-i®)) sarire^a. 

29. . . . . (d)ukkho khu piyavinabhavo. 

29 (na)m pucchatha suniya yadi kuppita. . . . 

23 gilayamanadi ajiv{i)kasama (nam) .... 

32 mukhavannena an (fi.)am viya . . 

33 yamana v(i)ya megha... . . - . 

33. .... (du)vare hasante kedamanam ca mpeO^i) ) . . , . ... 

34 la viya savvaka (la)rh . . . . 

35 . . . .yo atthi tti., . . - 

36. yantelika042) ) 

37 tiyati(i^3>). 

37. . . . .(m)ana hotu. 

37. . . . .laddhe kanthi ci. . . . 

41. .... .gehe (na)t. avaroO^^Oti. . . . 

41. .. ..(v)ijananto vavattakayyo. 

41 vinikkhitti silapa . 

43 tena rupeiia pavvajissiti. 

43 ha avus(o) (ab)bhu.... 

44 jjuke didhau khu appa 

45 giriyaggasamajassa. . . . 

48 (m). etassa maggassa yathava 

48 (a) bhimukha gamis(s)sama. . . . 

49 ttanam piyaS ca. • ' ‘ ' | 

49 (n). kuppati ci , , . . * . ' 

50 (ma)han{o khu amodo ganikakule sabahu. , , . 

51 anukamply(e) h. m 

51 (y)i. .(k)a(m)a (k)atiyati046) 
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52. . . . .pAdumarSgaih uttars (y)^, 

52. . . . .(bhamati(^*®)) ntapatito. 

53 (ka)nthabaddhe kajpthavitthit, , . . 

57. . . . . nti hi yaS ca te hettha^^*^) ). 

57. ... (pa)(v)v(a)jita atta. , , , 

57. . . . . ssitsye— ta(va)(i^8) 

59. . . . .ye ubhayattha d(i)ssat(i). 

59 (a)vu(s)(o) (n)(a) (r)u(p)(a)(l)(a)kkh(a)nan(i) (a)(n)u(vat). 

t(an)t(i).. . . 

60 parihitaye parivS i 

60. . . . .himayo^i^^J ) kosiki maha. . . . 

62 (pa)vvataiim alokema ajj3p(i) ca Rajagahaiix. ... 

63 s . . t. (k) . . (t) umbajjhat(i)(i"0) ) . . , 

66. ....fi. j{i) (n)nu(y) CsD).... 

71 (pa) (ri)ggen(h)iya (a).... 

73 n(a) s(a)r(i)r(e)jp (a) (ro). ... 

74 ni ettha vi (k). , . . 

77 i p (u)na da. . . . 

78. . . . .j. pi^i°i)) khu nath . . . . 

79 t. kkh(u) gahitan na(m) .... 

81. . . . .gata mhi pucchi. . 

81. . vihapeh(i) . . . . 

82. .... tti .... 

84. . . . .k(i)m ayarfa janati tahim u , , « 

84. .... idiye girikagga .... 

87. . . ..avan gamis(s)ama. 

88 vipayogo santap(e) . 

88. . . . .haye ji^napokka(riiii°).. . , 

90 (u)pajjhaya yatha . . , . 

91 raiii baihmbhana. . . . 

91 himaye. ... 

91. . . . .mi bhoti ua. . 

92. ....ddh, pavvajit^., 

94. . .ccha chijjis(s)i... ... 

64. . . . .ruh(i) ss(i). 

96. .. .,k. ssa^.. 

97. . . . to ayan tassa pa.-. 

97, . . . .tikayya. i(y)a 

♦ • ^ ' 
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98. . . . .najanb pariia(n 8 )(^®^) ) . . . . 

100 , . . , , hi vayan (k)al(l)am yeva. , , . 

100 , , . , .(upa)jjhaya yatha tatha, . . . 

102 . , . , .parivattan(t)i 

106, , . , .yojiyo (s)e..^. 

107, . , . .(s)o naccati. . . . 

113. . . . .VO eso lum(h)ak(aih). . . . 

117 kam pekkha. . . . 

117 n kappatta. 

118. . . . .ai bh (o). . . . 

Besides these, the stage directions are : — 

4. tato vati (y) . . . . 

11 . nikkha (nto or "nta) . . ... 

13 (n)arudhake(na) nikkhanta sarvve 

16. ... .s. pi pavahatiaiii agacchati nirvvariani(y)(a) 054 ) 

45. (ma) ndapam pavisati . . 

45. (n)ik(kh)antaubhaye. . 

I give here also a grammatical review. 

Vokal-system: — 

*r‘ becomes ‘i’ : edisassa H.ySdisS 19 dissati 59, didhaii 44, °gopit Jhe 3; 
becomes u: ovuttha° 21, pucchatha 29, pucchi.... 81; becomes ‘a’; 
vSvatta® 41, gahitan 79, naccati 107, Rajagaharfa 62, Rajagaha® 27, but 
gehe41; becomes e: (pa)riggenhiya 71. ‘ai’ is retained to ‘ai’ 118. ‘au’ 
becomes ‘o’ : kosiki 60. ‘e’ appears for ‘ 1 ’ : edisassa 14, kedamSnaih (.?) 
33. ‘u’ becomes ‘o’ : ‘’pokkha(ri:ai) 88 . 

The vowel is shortened before reduplicated consonants: — kayyaift 
3, patikayyam 3, "tikayya® 97, magga® 7, maggassa 48, bambha]pa® 14» 
bammbhana 91, amba° 20. nikkha (nto or ®ats) 11, nikkhants 13, 45, 
yavankura® 20, girikagga ®84, jinna° 88 , jinnuy . . , , 66 , “ghunna® 20, 
cunnayamano 27. Exceptions :• — vavattakSyyo 41 , gats mhi 81, v5 tti 
13, atlhi tti 35. i is shortened in dharanitalato 20, d%i 9. 

Consonant-system. — 

Simple consonants. ‘1’ appears in (pa)vvataliih 62, ®la 34 , but d 
in kedamanam (?) 33. ‘n’ appears in karayarnSnS 10, instead of n, but n 
stays on in ‘suniya’ 15.29, pavabanam 16, bambhana® 14, baiiimbhana9L 

‘bh’ becomes ‘h’ in hotu 37. ‘y’ becomes ‘v’ in avus(o) 43. 59. 

4 becomes ‘s’ : upadeso 14, yadisa 19, edisassa 14, kosiki 60, 
pavisati 45, nives. . ..7, sarirena 27. 73, sila® 41, compare also the mode 
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of dealing of ‘sy’ and ‘sr’. s becomes s: mahisaih 21, '’visayarii 27, eso 
113, also compare the handling of sy. 

‘y’ is reduplicated in ‘vavattaksyyo’ 41. 

Consonat-compounds. —Explosive and explosive, ‘pt’ becomes tt: 
vinikkhitte 41. ‘bdh’ becomes ddh: laddhe 37. 

Explosive and nasal: ‘dm’ becomes ‘dum’: pedumaragam 52. Nasal 
and nasal, ‘nm’ becomes ‘mm’: ummSmsena 27. 

Compounds with ‘y’ ‘ny’ becomes ‘nil’: punaan.(am) 10. 
‘ty’ becomes ‘cc’: naccati 107. ‘dy’ becomes ‘jj’: ajja 20. 27, 
ajjapi 62, 78 (.?), chijjisi^ .,94; becomes ‘y’ .) j(i) nnu yiana”) 66. ‘dhy’ 
becomes 'jjh’ : (u) pajjhaya 90, (upa)jjhaya 100. ‘ny’ becomes nn : aSfi- 
am 32. ‘py’ becomes pp’ ; kuppati 49; compare kuppita® 29. ‘ly’ 
becomes 11 : (k) allarh 100. ‘vy’ becomes ‘vv’ with the simplification in 
the initial: vavatta® 41. ‘gy’ becomes ss: dissati 59. ‘sy’ becomes ‘ss’ : 

pavvajissiti 43, gamissama 48. 87; chijjissi 94. ‘sy’ becomes ‘ss’ : 

kalahassa 10, edisassa 14, °janassa 14, °jitassa 15, app(a)v’(aykk(a)- 
y(a)kfa)ss(a) 18, °samajassa 45, etassa 48, maggassa48, tassa 97. 

Combinations with ‘r’, ‘rk’ becomes ‘kk’. makkatan 4. ‘rg’ becomes 
‘gg’: magga® 7, maggassa 48. ‘rn’ becomes ‘nn’ : °ghuiina® 20, cunnaya- 
mano 27, °vaWena 32, jinna® 88, jinniiy. 66. ‘rt’ becomes *tt’: pariva- 
ttanti 102 , rth’ ‘becomes’ tth: atthi 35. ‘rp’ becomes ‘pp’ sappatu 19. 
‘ry’ becomes ‘yy’ kayyaiii 3, patikayyam 3, ®tikayya° 97 ; becomes ‘riy’: 
giriyagga® 45. ‘rv’ becomes *vv’: savvakalaiii 34, (pa)vvataiih 62, (but 
sarvve 13, nirvvarwiy(a) 16). ‘kr’ becomes ‘kk’: app(a)v(a)kk(a)- 
y(a)k (a)ss(a) 18. with initial simplication: kedamanam (?) 33. ‘skr’ 
becomes ‘kkh’: nikkhanta 13. 45, nikkha(nto or ®nta) 11. ‘gr’ becomes 
‘gg’: anuggahako 14, girikagga® 84, giriyagga® 45; compare (pa)- 
riggenhiya 71. ‘tr’ becomes tt: (da)s{i)puttfa) 20. ‘pr’ becomes pp: 
®vappa°7, with initial simplification: patikayyam (?) 3, pavisati 45, 
pavaKanam 16, pavvajjissiti 43, pavvajit 91, ®pakara® 7, vipayogo 88, 
pekkhitum 11. pekkha 117, piyan 49, piya® 29, ‘br’ becomes ‘bb’ with 
initial simplification: bambhana® 14, bai&mbhana 91. bhr’ becomes 
‘bbh’ with initial simplification: bhamati 52. ‘mr’ becomes ‘mb’: amba® 
20. *vr’ becomes ‘vv’: pavvajissiti 43, (pa) vvajita 57, pavvajit 91. ‘sr’ 
becomes ‘ss’ with initial simplification: ajivikasama(nam) 29, suniya 15. 
29. ‘ggr’ becomes ‘ssir’: nissirika 10 . 

Combinations with ‘1’. ‘]p’ becomes’ pp: app(a)v(a)kk(a)y(a)k* 
(a)ss(a) 18, kappatha 117. ‘gl’ becomes ‘gil’: gilayamanarii 29. 
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Combinations with ‘v’, 'dv’ becomes ‘duv’: duvSre 33. 

Combinations of sibilant with explosives and nasals, ‘sk’ becomes 
‘kkh’: jinpapokkha {rim«) 88. «st’ becomes ‘tth’: ovuttha° 21. sth becomes 
tth: °gGpitthe 3, vitthit 53. ‘sth’ becomes tth ; avatthSinena 24 ‘hkh’ 
becomes ‘kkh, : (d) ukkho 29. ‘ks’ becomes 'kkh’: pikkhitum 11 pekkha 
117, vinikkhiite 41, °l(a)kkh(a)nan(i) 59. ‘sm’ becomes ‘mb’: tum- 

(h)ak(a±) 113. ‘sm’ becomes mh: gata mhi 81. 

Combinations with h. ‘hm’ becomes ’mbh’ (riimbh): bambhanao 14, 
baifembhana 91. hn’ becomes nh: (pa)riogenhiya 71. ' ^ 

‘ava’ becomes bhoti 91 ; hotu 37; ovuttha° 21, but avatthSnena j 

24. ‘ay a becomes ‘e :f lokena 62, vihSpehi 81. Loss of syllable in ‘khu’ t 

10. 29. 44. 5C. 78, kkhu (?) 79. Transposition in ‘viya’ 10.12.32.33.34. I 

Initial and Terminal Sandhi. ^ 

.‘as’ becomes ‘-o’ : upadeso 14, °cayo 17, Smodo 50, vipayogo 88, • 

Mnabhavo 29, vSvattakayyo 41, anuggahako 14, lolo 13, (d)ukkho 29! ! 

•’jano 98, cunnayamano 27, “patito 52, (ma) hanto 50, vijananto 41 -sa ^ 

113, tato 4, °talato 20. 

••as’ becomes -a’; megha 33, (a)bhimukha 48, karayamana 10 
“yamana 33. ’ j 

-‘ar’ becomes ‘a’ : puna 77. ^ 

-‘os’ becomes ‘-o’ ; bho 118. ■ ! 

, , . . I . 

Original ‘m appears as anusvara before vowel: “iyamanam a® 8, I 

pavahanaia agacchati 16, ■’nam ancita°17, ‘’kantakilanarfi asa'’17, ke(va)- ;i ! 

lam a” 17, (pa) vvatalim alokema 62, pekkhiturfi icchami ILgilayamanaj* ; : 

ajivika® 29, padumaragadi uttaray 52, “visayarh agata 27, as m: tahim u° I ! 

84. It appears as anusvara before semivowel and ‘s’: ‘’ta (m) yeva 11, I 
(k)allaA yeva 100, patikayyarh va 3, aMam viya 32, vacanam suniya 15. ; 

It appears as anusvara before explosives and nasals: ayam janati 
84, °parikharh nagaraih nives, . 7, karanarii na 10, kayyam patikayyarh 
3, ahampekkhiturii 1 1, man4aparh pavisati 45, ‘’rarh barambhana. 91, 
ekarii mahisarh mi2 . < . . 1 , as class-nasal: ramauiyarhn 0®°) ), karaxiaih 10, 

‘’vallarin kanthe 20, vayaii (k)allaih 100, ‘’u kappatha 117, didhah khu 
44, °avan gamissama 87, yan ca 12. 57, piyan ca 49 etah Jana, i . .20, 
makkatan ta. . „ . .4, ayan tassa 97, kin dani 9, gahitan nam, 79, anjalim pi 
10, mariisam piti 17, °nam pucchatha 29; '“ttanam piyan 49, ‘*kam 
pekkha. 177. , . ; : 
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In pausa ‘m’ is retained : kim 84 ). Dropping of ‘m’ is 

found in ‘dani’ 9. 

-Sji becomes Srh : bhavSrii 9, ‘t’ drops: yalhSva (?) 48. 

Initial ‘a drops in ‘mhi’: gat5mhi81,and in ‘pi’: anjalim pi 10, but 
•aiiapi’ 62. Initial ‘i’ drops in ‘dani 9. Initial ‘i’ drops with reduplication 


of consonant in ‘tti’: va tti 13, atthi tti 35. ‘tti’ (?) 82. Before^ initial 
‘y’ appears in yeva: imina yeva 27, (k)allaih yeva (100), ta (ih) yeva 11. 
Before ‘u’, ‘a’ drops in i(i)9nuy(ana°) 66. 

inflections. 

Nouns. , 

'a’ stems. Sing nom. m. ‘lolo’ 13, upadeso 14, anuggahako 14, 
(d)ukkho 29, “vinabhavo 29, vavaltakayyo 41, amodo 50, vipayogo 88, 
“jano 98, cunnayamano 27, “patito 52. Acc. m. ‘makkatma’ 4, mahisaih 
21, “visayam 27, savvakalaifa 34, padumaragaih 52, gilayamanam. 29, 
kedamanam (?) 33. Acc. n. pavahanam 16, mandapaxii 45, vacanam 15, 
avappapakaraparikkham 7, nagaram 7, Rajagahaih 62, Norn or acc. n. 
kayyaih 3,patikayyaih 3, ramaniyam 10, karanaih 10, mamsam 17, Nom. 
n. or acc. m. n. ke (va) lath 17, ‘didha±’ 44, piyam 49. gahitam 79. 
Instr. “pilakena 20, avatthsnena 24, ummamsena 27, sarirena 27. 73, 

“vannena 32, rupena 43, “arudhakena 13. Abl. dharanitalato 20. Gen. 
kalahassa 10, edisassa 14, °janassa 14, app(§')v(a)kk(a)y(a)k(a)ss(a) 
18, “samajassa 45, maggassa 48, (pavva) jitassa 15. Lok. “gopitthe 3, 
kotte 7, kanthe 20. 37. duv^re 33, gehe 41, gaaikakule 50, laddhe 37, 
vinikkhitte 41, °baddhe 53. Vok. (da)s(i)putt(a) 20, (u)paiihaya 90, 
(upa) jjhaya ICO, barhmbbana 91, (pa)vvajita 57. Plur. nom. m. megha 
33 abhimukha 48, karayarnSnS 10, °yamana 33, nikhanta 13, Nom. or 
acc. n. °1 (a)*kkh (a) nan (i) (?) 59. Gen. “nam 17, “kantakilanam 17, 

punfian (aril) (?) 10. _ t ^ 4- 

a-stems. Sing. nom. nissirika 10, gata 81, °mana 37. Instr. dat. abl. 
gemorloc. anukampay(e) 51, °ssitaye 57, parihitaye 60, °haye 88, 
^himaye 91, paricitataye (for 7. Plur, nom* *nikkhanta 45 ( or 

i-stems. Sing. acc. m. anialiih. 10. Acc. f. (pa)vvatalim 62. 
®vallariiii 20. 

in-stems. Sing. nom. vakateyl(?)10, kosiki (?)60, bhoti 91, 

in-stems. Sing. Nom. m. atthi 35. 

at-stems Sing, nom, m. (ma) hanto 50; vijananto 41. Acc. m. 
hasantam (?) 33. 
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vat-stems-Sing.nom. m. bhavSiii 9. 

Pronouns. 

Pars. proD. Sing. nom. aham 11. Plur-nom. ‘vayam’ 100. Sing. 

I gen. te (?) 57. Plur. gen. turn (h)ak(aih) 113. 

Demonst. pron- tad-Sing. instr. m. tena (?) 43. Gen m. tassa 97. 
etad-Sing. nom. m. eso 113, Acc. m. or Nom. acc. n. etam 20. Gen. m. 
etassa 48. idam Sing. nom. m. ‘ayam’ 84. 97. Instr. m. or n. imifl5 27. 

, Rel. Pron. Sing. acc. m. or Nom. acc. n ‘yarfi’ 12 (?) 57. 

* Intern pron. Sing. nom. acc. n. kirii 9. 84 (?). 

Pronominal adj. Sing. acc. m. or nom. acc. n annam 32. (Plur. 
nom. m. sarvve. 13) plur.nom. f. (?) ubhaye 45. 

Numerals:— 1. acc. m. ‘ekam’ 21. 

' Verbs: — Prest. 1. Sing, mhi 81; icchsmi 11. Sing, bhamati 52, 

pavisati 45. kuppati 49, naccati 107, agacchati 16, janati 84. 2. Plur. 

(1S7) kappatha 117, pucchatha 29. 3. Plur. jivanti 10, a(n)u(vat)t(an)t- 
(i) 59, parivattanti 102. 

Imperative : — 2. Sing, pekkha 117, vihapehi 81. 3. Sing, ‘hotu’ 37, 

’ sappatu 19. 1. Plur. alokema 62. 

^ Future: -3. Sing, pavvajissiti 43. 1. Plur. gamissama 48, 87. 

Aorist. 3. Sing (?) “ruhissi 94. 

Pass prest. 3. Sing, dissati 59, katiyati 51, “tiyati 37, alapiyati 22. 

Future. 3 (?) Sing, chijjissi.... 94. 

^ Participle: Pres. act. hasantam (?) 33, vijsnanto 41. Prest-med. 

* kedamanaiii (?) 33, giisyamanaifa 29, karayamana 10, cunnayamano 27. 
“yamana 33, “mana37. Prast-pass. °iyamana± (?) 8. Past. Pass, vini- 
kkhilte 41, vavatta° 41, ovuttha °21, “baddhe 53, laddhe 37, '’arSdhakena 
13, nikkhania 13. 45, nikkha (nto or “nta) 11, gata 81, agata 27, 
oyitthit. 53 , parihitaye 60, ancita” 17, “patito 52, (pa)vvajita (57), 
pavvajit. 92, (pavva) jitassa 15, kuppita® 29, gahitam 79, jinna® 88, 
jip.tiue° 66. 

Verbal. Ad], kayyam 3; "kayya" 97. 

. Absolutive. suniya 15. 29, lagiya 20, nivasiya 27, (pa)riggenhiya 

^ 71, yojiya 106, (nirvvarnpiy (a) 16 ), 

Infinitive, pekkhiturfa 11. 

Adverb, Conjunctions, Interjections, 
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(k) alkm 100; ajja 20.27 ; ajjapi 62. 78. (?); dsni 9; puna 77; tahim 
84; ettha 74; ubhayattha 59; tato 4; yatha 90.100; yath5va48 (.?) ; tathg 
100 ; evam 22 ; tti 13.35.82 (.?) ; khu 10.29.44.50.78 ; kkhu (.?) 79 ; ca 
12.33.49.57.62; pi 10; va 313; hi (?) 57 100; na 10.17.59; yeva 11.27.100; 
yadi 29 ; viya 10.12.32.33.34. ; ai 118 ; bho 118. 

There is no doubt about it that the dialect of the anonymous 
passage and the stage-directions agree in all the essentials with old. ^ of 
the courtesan and Vidusaka, if we do not keep the fact concealed that 
owing to the pausity of more fragments, this coincidence in particular 
cases is perhaps only apparent. Most of the characteristic aspects of 
^auraseni pointed above, present themselves, e. g. the retaining of ‘r’ 
the transition of and ‘s' to s, of ‘as’ ‘to’ ‘o’, the change of ‘ka to 
‘kkh‘ in pekkhitum, pekkha, the future ending-‘issiti’ in pavvajissit 

and ‘chij]is(s)i the absolute ending ‘ya’ in suniya, lagiya, yojya, 

pariggenhiya, nivasiya, the particles ‘viva’ and ‘dani’. Besides these, 
there are other peculiarities. The particle ‘eva’ is found in ^ as 
the forerunner of ‘y’, which becomes ‘j’ (Pischel 336) like every initial 
‘y’. In the fragments ‘yeva’ is thrice verified. In ‘dvSra’, the semi- 
vowel ‘u’ always comes in ‘S’ (*5^) , e.g. (duvara) (Pischel 139,298). In 
the same way the form is readhere. The instrumental sing, of pro. ‘idam’ 
is read always inS ) ‘imina,’ (Pischel 430). Here “imina’ is found 
in. nom, plur. of the first person of pronouns Vararuci 12, 25, 
allows ‘vaam’ in which otherwise appears (Pischel 419) only in 
Amg., Bh, JM. and P., of which the last three do not possibly 
come0®0 into any consideration here. According to Pischel the 
word only is seen in bad manuscripts ; in our fragments ‘vaya*’ 
is found in 100. The grammarians permit in ^ in nom. acc. plur. 
of the neutral *a’ stems the ending aniCi®^) (Pischel 367). We have 
here ‘’lakkhana'ni’, which is of course partly completed. 

The variations remarked above, that prove as signs of old S, repeat 
themselves for example, the retaining of all initial consonants without 
any change, the keeping of the dental n) and the initial ‘y’. This 
has still stayed in ‘yy’ originating out of 'ry’ ; in this case, even Hem. 
4,266 (Pischel 284) also allows of course ‘yy’. See the remarks about 
jinnu (yana®) p. 49, annam is a ne^fr example of the change from ‘ny’ to 
‘hh’, puSna(n5ih), to the parallel change from ‘ny’ to ‘nn’. The 
handling of terminal ‘m’ is in most cases similar as m Sanskrit ; 
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tot 

but it agrees many a time even with the later useC^s*) . New examples 
of the retaining of the long vowel before terminal anusvSra are the 
genitive "nam and kantakilanSrii. The lengthening (of the vowel) 
is retained initially in ‘mSmsam’, ‘ummSn'isena', which was of course 
corrected only by the reviser to ‘rnamsam’, ummamsena. The 
interjection ‘ai’ is still found here. The forms ‘khu’ and ‘gamissama’ 
ha%'e already been dealt with before p. 31. The old ending ma, 
occurs also here in the 1st per, plur. of imp.-alokema. The later ‘S’, 
only knows — mha (Pischel 470 similar to Mg. The following 

variations ‘1®®) are further new. In ‘S’ the long vowel is shortened 
(Pischel 96). before the inital forms of ‘as’ ‘to be’ with reduplicated 
consonats ; we have here ‘gata mhi'. The long vowel is shortened, 
in the same way before ‘tti’ (Pischel 92); here we find vartti. atthi tti. 

We may note without any hesitation an antiquity in the retaining 
of the vowel— lengthening- No doubt, ‘dissati as against &, disadi 
(Pischel 54 . ) are more antiquated ; so are gahitarh against S ‘gahida 
(Hem. J, 101), for which the manuscripts however often write 
gahida’ (Pischel 564) ; edisassa, against S. erisa side by side with 
idisa (Pischel 121) ; tuih(h)ak(aih) against ‘tumhanam’ (Pischel 
422) in ^ in the same way as appear in all other dialects. According 
to Hem, 1, 129, in ‘pr?tra’, ‘r’ just changes into ‘a’ if it stands at 
the end of a compositum. Here we have "gopitthe. Plemacandra s 
rule is based on later standardisation, the manuscripts do not even 
always follow it and write also at the end of the compositum as here 
‘pittha’ (Pischel 53). According to Pischel (476 ; K, B. 8 141), 
in k' ‘bhu’ is inflected in the imp ‘hohi’ ; ‘bhodu’, ‘homha’, ‘hodha’, 
‘hontu’. We find here hotu’. Even if the paradigm established 
by Pischel is said to be right, evidently ‘bhohi*, ‘hodu’, ‘bhontu’ are 
used one will have to suppose that a period of fluctuation 
preceded the fixing at least in the difference in the 3rd pers, sing, 
and plur. which can be based only on grammatical arbritrariness. 

‘Our ‘hotu’ would have originated out of it In S, the dental rii 
‘prati’ is generally cerebralised (Pischel 218) ; we find here ‘patikay. 
yam’. We can hardly conclude anything out of it, because in the 
first place in the dental is sporadically retained (thus, m painn& 
and in the original ‘padi’ ; Pischel 220), and secondly ‘patikayyarfi* 
might have finally in view ‘patikaryam’ ‘nikkhanta’. The past, part, 
pass, appearing thrice in the stage-directions is S' knotty point. S admits 
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only the form without aspirate, while ‘kkh’ is found in Amg. J. M. 
and usually also in M. (Pischel 302h That the stage-direction 
perhaps were composed in old Amg is debarred by the ‘tato’ in 4 
and the 't’ in °arudhakena in 13, In all likelihood it is therefore 
probable that original reduplicated forms existed in old ^ similarly 
as in M, of which the later is given up. A second complicated form 
is ‘bambhana’ we already have met with, in the dialect of the 
villain. Similar to it we to expect here in ‘bamha^a’ the later. Mg. ^ 
form; bambhana is the Amg. form (Pischel 250, 267, 287, 
330,'. But it concerns Amg. neither in 14 nor We must 

either accept that ‘bambhana’ has penetrated in ^ of our fragment 
from Amg. or that ‘bambhana’ was originally the right form in ^ which 
was later superseded by ‘bamhana’ probably taken out of M. 

The home of ‘S’, cannot be arrived at here, in regard to the 
relation of the old S of our fragments to the language of the western 
Inscriptions, especially the inscriptions of Mathura. Besides this, 
it would be necessary to find out the really spoken dialect next to the 
Mathura Inscriptions which are mostly imperfect attempts to write 
Sanskrit, 

The poetry in old Prakrit. 

Thus the grammatical research proves that the three dialects 
apart from Sanskrit that were used in our fragments stand on the 
phonetic standard of Pali and that the dialect, used in the older ins- 
criptions, proves to be the forerunner of the three later prakrit 
dialects M., Amg, and S. It is clear that this result is of the 
greatest importance for the history of the Indian languages. The 
dialects which are of the same phonetic standard as that of Pali for 
which the name of old prakrit is proposed by me, can be proved 
only in the inscriptions besides hitherto in the Buddhistic scripts. 
Our fragments irrefutably show that they were also used in the 
pre-classical period in the peculiar beautiful literature. But partly 
the same follows even from the inscriptions. Biihler long ago referred 
about it, that we have got in old-prakrit a small 'gadya kSvya’, in 
the N^sik-Inscription No. 18, which belonged to the second century 
after Christ. The Pra^asti (panegyric) of Kharavela of Kalinga 
at the entrance of Hathigurapha-caves is a still older ‘gadya 
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kavya’. It belongs to the second century before Christ. There 
must have been also a lyric in old-prakrit. Chance has kept for us 
a strophe in old-prakrit in the Sitabenga caves on the Ramgarh hill 
which does not vary in their style from later lyrical strophes as it is 
very difficult to understand it is written in the oldest Brahmi 

form. The old-Magadhi strophe, dealt above, about the love of 
Devadinna and Sutanuka, which may also appear so wretched as a 
poetical production, belongs finally to it, if I have rightly judged 
the metrical character of the inscription. Thus there was also a 
poetry in old-prakrit up till the second century after Christ. 

Whatever their beginnings were, this poetry, in any case is no 
more a folk-poesie since the second century before Christ. The 
kavya-poetry in Sanskrit was side by side to that in old-prakrit. 
Biihler referred the Sanskrit -KSvya in favour of the second century 
after Christ. The Girnar- inscription of RudradamanC^®) originating 
out of this period, was extensively dealt by him. Already before 
Biihler, Kielhorn had pointed out to numerous fragments of Sanskrit 
strophe in the Mahabhasya as an evidence of a kavya in the time before 
Christ . Now, the material of evidence has considerably 
increased. We have just the first half in the original, from the 
Buddhacarita of A^vaghosa which Biihler came to know in 1890 
only in Chinese translation. It is a Mahakavya, as good as the 
‘Kumarasambhava’ or the ‘Raghuvaih^a’. We have A^vaghosa’s 
SutralSihkara also In Chinese translation. But Huber has 
proved also in Divyavadana fragments thereof and now I have 
traced out new fragments of the work in a palm-leaf manuscript of 
Gupta period. Thus there can be no doubt that the Sutralamkara 
was composed in Kavya-style. It is a ‘mi4ra-kavya’. According to 
my opinion probably our dramas also originate at the same time 
after the first century before Christ. But the Sanskrit-kavya must 
be still considerably older because Buddhacarita is certainly younger 
than the Ramayaya. This can be concluded just from the style of 
the works : an absolute sure outside evidence is added to it : in the 
24th exposition of the Sutralamkara the Ramayana and the BharataC”®) 
directly mention, and in such a way from which it can be concluded 
that they delighted to quote from the same authorityd^s) . The 
younger poetry in old-prakrit stands under the influence of this 
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Sanskrit poetry. Biihler has shown this with regard to Nasik- 
inscription. The same may be evident for the inscription of KhSravela, 
although the style is here even essentially simpler (1®°)). The 
influence of kavya was less in the prSkrit passages of our drama. This 
is partly based in regard to fact ; the Alankaras play naturally a more 
insignificant role in the prose dialoge of the drama. It will partly 
be the demerit of the fragmentary tradition. The Sanskrit passages 
sufficiently show that the poet of the drama is after all a Kavi. 

But it holds fast that the old prakrit was used from the second 
century before Christ to the second century after Christ. This 
opinion over the age of Msharastri, of the main dialects among the 
middle-prSkirts was obtained firstly by Westergaard(*®i), and after him 
quoted by Jacobi^^®^! and BlocW*®®), gains new weight. According to 
these learned men the Maharastri professed by Vararuci must be 
younger than the inscription as it represents a younger phonetic 
standard than the language of the inscription. Pischel (32) has 
explained this opinion as false ; it may be quite absurd to make 
chronological conclusions out of the inscriptions to the prakrits, which 
means according to my terminology Middle-prakrit, because the 
prakrits are only artificial languages existing side by side with the folk 
and court-languages. So long we knew the old prakrit only as a 
documentary language, this argument might have seemed correct. 
Now, it is useless to argue, where we find that the old-prakrit was also 
used as literary language and in artistic poetry and that in our 
drama strictly in the passage in which Middle prakrit later appears. We 
would rather accept, that if the Middle prakrits did not originate just 
after the 2nd century A.C., it was thus grammatically fixed and came 
into literary use. These suppositions would of course be impossible, 
if they who identify the prakrit grammarian Vararuci with the Vartti* 
kakara Katyayana t^®‘*’)had been right. But all that can be quoted in 
favour of the common passages, is very vague and even Pischel who 
intercedes vehemently for it must acknowledge at last that it may be 
taken as surely in conspicuous. In my opinion, it is directly excluded 
by the use of old-prakrit in our drama, which nobody will be tempted 
to trace back to the period before the Varttikakra. 
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The time of Composition and Author. 


We must put before us finally the question, when and by whom 
these dramas are composed, The lower limit of the time of 
composition will be determined by the age of the manuscripts. 
Therefore, in my opinion, it is the beginning of the Christian era; 
others who^place Kahiska later will put it off till the middle of the 
2nd century. A.C. But in any case, the period of origin was still a 
few decades before this limit. The numerous omissions of writing 
which are shown by the manuscripts, presume a long time of written 
tradition. 


On the other hand the later corrections show that these dramas 
may not have been an ephemeral product. Several manuscripts must 
have existed at the time of the reviser because his corrections and 
addenda are often in such a way that they in no case are the outcome 
of bis own mind. Thus for example, on the original version in 8. 
‘‘Magadhavati atitiksnah khalu dandah”, hardly an exception in itself 
can be taken. If the reviser inserts ‘ayam , so he might have borrowed 
that only from a second Ms. 



The names of the authors—or perhaps we are to say the 
author-we do not know but we can fix at least the circle to which he 
belonged. I consider it as self-evident that he was a Buddhist. 
Further, the fact goes that Buddha and his scholars speak Sanskrit in 
the drama. The author who was himself a Buddhist has surely put 

into the mouth of the founder of his religion the language in which 

the canon accepted by him was composed and which was therefore 
sacred to him. But the canon of the Sarv5stiv5dins’ was composed in 
Sanskrit. We can also assert that the author belonged to the school 
of ‘Sarvastivadin- Further, circumstance determines that the other 
fragment-manuscripts that have been found together with the draina, 
so far it was possible till now to define, are works originated from this 

school. 


Now, we know, that during the time of Kaniska’s rule the attempt 
to use the style and forms of artistic poetry existing so long, to 
Buddhistic matters was made in this school with splendid resu t. 
Asvaghosh’s Buddhacarita and Sutralaihkara are works which do 
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justice to all requirement that a Kavya demands. Our dramas show 
the same endeavour; Buddhistic substances are used in the forms of 
artistic drama. Therefore we would hardly go out of our way we 
look out for the author among the circle of poets whose prominent 
centre was 'Asvaghosa' . 


A THEORY OF PREDICTION.* 

By D. Brahmachari Shastri, M. a,, Ph. D., Patna College. 

DariyS Sahab, a saint- poet of the Nirguna School of Hindi, 
flourished during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries A. D. He 
was born at Dharkandha near Dumraon in Shahabad. He was a 
prolific writer who wrote not less than nineteen volumes of poetry 

One of these poems is JSana-svarodaya (popularly known as 
‘ GySna-saroda ’) which gives, besides many things, a detailed analysis 
of the science and art of ‘ Saroda’ which may be broadly divided into:-— 
I. The Doctrine of the Elements (‘ tatiu ’). 

II. The Doctrine of the Breaths (‘ sum ’). 

IIT The Art of Prediction. 

The chapter on Prediction is particularly interesting and the 
system and precision with which the art has been worked out are worthy 
of notice. 

-A Dariyapanthi Sadhu is supposed to be'possessed of an extraordi- 
nary intuitive faculty by which he can establish a correlation between 
the breaths of his nostril on one side and the five elements, their by- 
products and manifestations on the other, consequently rendering 
himself capable of pronouncing predictions 'which never go false ’. 

The following table gives a brief account of the five elements and 
theit correlated by-products : 

♦Based on a MS. which has not been published as yet. 



I. THE DOCTRINE OF THE ELEMENTS. 
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Col. 7 needs an explanation: Though on the whole the Sukla Paksa belongs to Canda (Moon), yet even 
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with regard to this paksa the following points are to be noted 


The 1st, 2nd and 3rd dates 

are 

dominated 

by 

Moon. 

„ 4th, 5th and 6th ,, 

IS 

IS ' 

IS 

Sun, 

„ 7th, 2:8th and 9th ,, 

IS 

IS 


Moon. 

„ 10th, 11th and 12th „ 

SI 

H 

IS 

. Sun. 

,, 13th, 14th and 15th „ 
Conversely, during the Krsna 

SI 

Paksa: 

SS 

n 

Moon. 

The 1st, 2nd and 3rd dates 

are 

dominated 

by 

Sun. 

„ 4th, 5th and 6th ,, 

n 

IS 

IS 

Moon. 

„ 7th, 8th and 9th „ 

I? 

ss 

IS 

Sun. 

„ 10th, 11th and 12th ,, 

SI 

SI 

IS 

Moon. 

„ 13th, 14th and 15th „ 

IS 

SS 

ss 

Sun 


Col. 9 also needs explanation. Works or enterprises are of two kinds : 
Steady (Thira) or unsteady (Cara). The steady works are : 

Providing for ornaments, clothes, marriage or medicines, love, 
concentration, meditation, writing book, building house or palaces, 
planting orchard or garden, digging wells, formal entry into a castle, 
sowing seeds. All these are steady works and are fruitful if done 
during the dominance of the left ‘ Sura ’. As to the directions to which 
one should start during the predominance of the left ' Sura’, they are 
South and West. 

The unsteady works are: Lending or borrowing, eating, studying, 
keeping accounts, going to a place desired by a friend or foe, engaging 
in battle, begging, purchasing beasts of burden or weapon, enjoyment 
or bath with moderation. These works are fruitful under the right 
‘Sura ’. The journeys favourable are towards the East and the North. 

III. PREDICTIONS. 

The saint or devotee should try to find out the indications of 
prediction in the morning of the first date of ^ukla Paksa (bright half) 
after careful observation, and — 

if ‘ Prithvl ’ flows in ‘Canda;’ then the year would pass fairly; if 
* Nira ’ flows in ‘ Ingala ’, then the year would pass excellently ; 
if ‘Nira’, and ‘Prithvi ’ flow in ‘ Pingala’ then the year would pass 
tolerably; if ‘Agni ’ and ‘ VSyu’ flow in the right ‘Sura’, then there 
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would be drought or untimely rain ; i£‘Ak5^a ’ flows in both the 
‘ Suras then there would be famine and want of yields in the fields. 

On every occasion the moment a questioner puts a question, the 
predictor should at once observe his own particular ‘ Sura ’ that is 
flowing at the time and base the predictions accordingly. 

If the respective constellation, fortnight, day and date are all to 
the point, the prediction is bound to come true, and the greater the 
amount of disagreement between them, the weaker grows the force of 
the prediction. 

Details are given below : 


Circumstances of questioning. Predictions. 


(a) 

(^) 

(^) 

{d) 


If a pregnant lady suddenly ques- 
tions, 

and the ‘ Sura ’ is right then a son would be born safely, 
if „ is left, then— a daughter; 

if the breath flows irregularly, there may be something wrong, 
if both ‘Suras’ flow uniformly, twin sons will be born. 

If somebody questions, 

{a) and ‘ Canda ’ flows, i 

{b) The constellation, day and date >• 
are auspicious, 

(c) and he is standing tilted up to^ 

the left, 1 

if the questioner— ^ j 

(a) is standing below, behind or ^ 
to the right, 

(d) the ‘ Sura ’ is right, and 
(c) the constellation etc. are aus- 
picious, 


the enterprise would be 
fruitful. 


something auspicious is 
sure to take place. 


During the dominance of ‘Sukha- 


mana’ 


/there would be mishap and, 
\ therefore, nobody should stir 
i out, but should devote himself 
Lto meditation. 
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Circumstances of questioning. Predictions. 

If the ‘BhSnu’ flows in Krsna Paksa, 
first date, and morning, then — some gain. ' 

If the ‘Candra’ flows in ^ukla Paksa, 


first date, and morning, then — 

If the Pak^a does not agree (i. e., 
wiih the ‘Sura’) then — 

If the ‘Sukhamana’ flows on the 
first morning in any Paksa, then — 

If the ‘Ganges’, ‘Yamuna’ and 
‘Sarasvati’ are all dry and breath 
flows form the mouth, then — 

If the ‘Piiigala’ flows for eight 
Yamas, then — 

If the * Piiigala ’ flows for sixteen 
Yamas, then— 

If the Sun flows for one fortnight, 
then^ — 

If for one month the ‘Candra’ flows 
in the night and the ‘Sura’ in 
the day, then — 

If ‘Pingala’ flows for one month, 
then— 

If the ‘Candra’ flows night and day 
for four days, then — 

The greater frequency of the ‘Candra’ 
leads — 

If the ‘Candra’ flows for twenty 
days, then — 

If the ‘Sukhamana’ flows for one 
Yama, then— 

If the Pingala flows in the night, 
and the ‘Ingala’ in the day, 
then 

If the ‘dhruva mandala’ (i. e., the 
upper bridge of the nose) is not 
visible, then— > 


extreme happiness 
some loss. 

loss and disputes in that Paksa , 

death. 

death in three years, 
death in two years, 
death in six months. 

death in six months. 

death in two days. 

,. , , a thousand days. 

nearer and nearer to death. 

the body is in the noose of 
death. 

death certain. 

one may expect the ‘departure of 
the Swan’ (i. e., of the soul). 

death after two fortnights. 



SOME TRADITIONS AND LEGENDS ABOUT SASARAM 


By Sham Bahadur 


I was trying to find out the origin of the name of my 
home town Sasaram or Sahasram, District Shahabad. Francis 
Buchanan says:--“The name of the town is very variously 
written, nor is the derivation very clear.” But I have not been able 
to find any authentic or documentary evidence except some traditions, 
and trust the scholars of future with more time at their disposal will 
succeed where I have failed. 


Now let us take traditions and see how much help we can get 
from them. In Sanskrit Sahas ra] means thousand, Aram means 
(repose). Aram was the special term used by the Buddhists to designate 
a monastery. So the literal meaning of Sahasram is a monastery of 
thousand monks. Similarly Araronagar was the name of the 
present town of Arrah given by the Buddhists. Of course the 
town of Sasaram was brought at its present site by She r Shah. 
The old town was near the hill called Kota Ghat, where enough 
curios are found even to-day, after a good shower in rainy season. 
Near the old town site a life-size image of Vishnu was found, while 
a man was ploughing his field, about 45 or 50 years ago. It is now 
installed in a Temple just outside the town, called that of Badri 
NgrSyaua. My old dear friend late Ur. K. P. Jayaswal said that it 
belonged to 10th or 11 th century. It is worth a visit. 

About two miles from the present town there is a hill known 
as “Chandan Shaheed” where was found a dated and very important 
inscription of Asoka, carved in a small cave, known as Chiragdan. 
It reads : (A) DevSnampriya (speaks) thus. (B). . .. . . „years since I 

am a lay-worshipper {upa^aka) (C) But (I had) not been very zealous. 
(D) A year and somewhat more (has'passed since (E) And men 

in Jambudvipa, being during that time unmingled with the gods, have 

(now) been made (by me) mingled with the gods. (F) (For) this is 
the fruit (of zeal). (G) cannot be reached by (persons of) high 
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rank alone, (but) even a lowly (person) is able to attain even the great 
heaven if he is zealous. (H) Now, for the following purpose (has) 
this proclamation (been issued), (that) both the lowly and the exalted 
may be zealous, and that even my borderers may know (it), and 
(that this) zeal may be of long duration. (I) And this matter will 
(be made by me to) progress and will (be made to) progress even 
considerably ; it will be made to progress to one and a half, to at least 
one and a half. (J) And this proclamation (was issued by me) on 
tour. (K) Two hundred and fifty-six nights (had then been) spent on 
tour, — (in figures) 256. (L) And cause ye this matter to be engraved 

on rocks. (M) And where there are stone pillars here (in my 
dominions), there also cause (it) to be engraved. 

I remember a Fakir or Mujawer of the Hill used to light a 
ChirSg every evening which we could see from the town and few miles 
round. The cave is so well protected that no wind could blow out 
the ChirSg. 

Chandan Shaheed is a meaningless word so far as Arabic or Per- 
sian is concerned. 

On the summit of the Hill just above the inscription there is a 
Chabutra about six feet high and that is the grave of “Chandan 
Shaheed”. Some Muslims of the town suggest it means Chand Shaheed, 
that is several martyrs buried in that one grave. It is also meaningless. 
O’Malley and James say : “The hill where the inscription is 
found was evidently an old Buddhist site, which appears to have 
been appropriated later on by the Muhammadans”. No one knows, 
however, of the life and history, of Chandan; yet he is called a Shaheed 
or Martyr, and worshiped. General Cunningham writes about a “legend 
which seems to have been suggested by that of Sahasra Arjun”, because 
the thousand armed Haihaya chief Arjun died here. His thousand 
arms are said to have been cut off by Par sursma, when he fled 
with all his followers to this place. There is an old stone image 
of his near the Thana, Sahasra Arjunpura. According to the 
story referred -to by Cunningham, “a Muhammadan saint living at 
Benares had his head cut off by a Hindu named Chandan and 
fled away without his head till he reached Sasaram. Here he asked 
a woman for some betel to eat, but she replied, "What is the use 
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of giving you betel when your head is gone ” On this “the holy man 
at once dropped down dead”. 

Buchanan writes about another legend : ‘‘A holy martyr named 

Chandan accompanied Mahmud Ghazni and was slain by the 
ungrateful infidels in the pious act of compelling them to receive a 
place in paradise.” It is alleged that this prince, so zealous for the 
propagation of the faith had, in his army a number of saints, who led 
the battalions, and several of them of course obtained martyrdom 
and all are called “Chandan” which is also meaningless. 
“MudrarSksasa” is one of the few immortal Sanskrit dramas 
left to us. Here we read of Chandana Das, the famous Banker of 
Pafaliputra under Chandragupta. It may be that he or one of his des- 
cendants also known as Chandan D^s (which used to be the 
old custom) who was State Banker in Asoka’s time, built or esta- 
blished this important Math or Monastery or Sangram for a 
thousand monks. The latter might thus please his beloved master, 
Emperor Agoka, who must have taken a special fancy for this hilll. 
Perhaps we do not know to-day that the place Sasaram had something 
to do with the Great Master, Lord Buddha. After attaining 
Enlightenment at Bodh Gaya, the Master went to Sarnath to 
preach his sermon at the Deer Park. He must have stayed at 
and passed through this place, or felt some admiration for it, 
as it was surrounded by hills and the old town was in a valley. 

The Great Master was very fond of hills, as he lived at Rajagriha 
and then wandered to Gaya through hills. So it might be that he 
discovered this as another suitable hill. The Piyadasi also left his 
mark in honour of his great master’s favourite spot by recording 
one of the most important dated inscriptions there. 

The place will strike any one passing the famous Grand Trunk 
Road. The old Grand Trunk Road used to pass through the present 
town and by the side of this hill. The present road has shifted a mile 
away from the hill. On the summit of the hill, there are two water 
tanks carved on rocks exactly like those a Sahchi and other famous 
Buddhist places. The place must have been sacred and well-known. 
So during the Muhammadan period a Muslim saint also lived and 
was buried there. The name Chandan was very ancient and important, 
and in spite of lapse of time, people could not persuade themselves to 
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call this hill by the new name of the saint. So they called it “Chandan 
Shaheed ka Pahar.” My reading is that the name Chandan and Sasaram 
both have survived even to this day, through they had their origin in 
the past. It is very curious that just near the head of the grave which 
is on Chabutra, there used to be a stone exactly like ^iva Lingam. 
The Hindus worshipped this Lingam and also the grave. The Muham- 
madans also when worshipping and covering the grave with a chadar 
or sheet, put a strip of cloth ora flower garland round the stone. ! 
remember asking my Muhammadan friends with whom I went there 
for the first time as to who was this and I was told it was a Deo ; so 
the place was sacred for both Hindus and Muhammadans which I 
witnessed myself. During the last ten years or so communal harmony 
between them was broken. Some foolish people started mischief and 
one night the ^iva Lingam or Deo or Chiragdan as some Muslims 
call it these days disappeared. The Hindus suspected it to be the 
work of Muslims. A month or two after, another night the Chabutra 
was broken and the grave dug out. The Muhammadans suspected it 
must be the work of the Hindus. No one knows what happened to 
bones &c. The authorities took steps but nothing came out. Net 
result is that the old place of worship has suffered on account of these 
mischievous people and the old sanctity is gone. 

A legend is still alive about the prehistoric period. According to 
it the great Harischandra Satyavadi used to live on the hill known as 
Rohtasgarh which is 22 miles from Sasaram, and Rohit was the name 
of his son. When Hari^chandra, his wife and Rohit, their son, were 
going to be sold at Kashi (Benares) to pay the remaining promised 
Dan or gift to the Brahmin, they passed through this route. 
The legend further says that when they were tired and hungry, 
they rested on the bank of the river KarmanSsa and caught some 
fishes, then collected some sticks, and baked the fish. When all 
was ready they went to take bath in the river before the meal. 
When they returned for the meal, the fishes jumped back in 
water. From that day the river got its name KarmanSsa, and the 
saying is “Raja Hacifichandra par bipat pari tab bhunji Machhli 
jalme pari” (When the trouble came on king Hariichandra, then 
fried fishes jumped into the water). I remember, we were going to 
Benares by Grand Trunk Road and the KarmanSsS bridge was 
under repair and we had to cross the river. We were carried by 
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men and warned not to touch the water on any account, as it b very 
unlucky. 


There is another prehistoric legend about Sasaram, which says 
that these hills formed the abode of a famous Raksasa, Shasrabahu, 
that is with a thousand arms. He became very powerful, as 
he had the assurance of ^iva that he will be defeated by none and 
any person on whom he will put his hand will be reduced to ashes. 
Narada, one of the seven principal Rishis, told the Raksasa that 
^iva had deceived him and he should try his hand on 
Siva’s head. The Raksasa was chasing ^iva up hills and 

down dales till he reached and hid in Guptesvara cave, Visnu 
came to Siva’s rescue, and said to the Asur “If you doubt the truth 
of the boon, which ^iva says he granted, why don’t you put your 
own hand on your head and try.’ He did so ana was immediately 
reduced to ashes. 


The cave in which ^iva is supposed to have hidden himself, known 

as Guptefivara, is a wonderful and long one, 18 feet wide and 12 feet 
high and more than 1200 feet long with several turns and passages. I 
visited the cave in the month of March ; it was nice and cool there. 1 
agree with Buchanan that a gush of fresh breeze always comes inside ; 
from where it comes and where it goes, it is difficult to say but there 
are sub-terranean passages all over. We tried to explore as much as 
we could. We had four torches, and we stayed 8 hours inside, 
trying to find the passages but like others failed. When you reach 
the end of the one passage called §iva Dancing Hall, there is a small 
opening. A man crawled through it and then descended about 8 feet 
to 10 feet down with a lantern ; he found another wide passage leading 
from there, but we returned as our oil was getting short. In the 
cave there are numerous Stalactites, and some of them, formed 
on the floor, have strong resemblance to the phallus of a Lin- 
ffam The biggest one 6 feet high is known as Guptesvara Mahadeva. 
Wer trickles all the time on it. There are several small ones, 
railed other Devatas. I took 40 men with me, some being Kharwars who 
suppose to know a lot. I wanted to proceed further beyond the prim 
cipal Lingam. but they would not lead us, telling us that an Ajgar 
wL on that side. Water trickles all along the cave, but in the 
cave where Gupte4vara Mahadeva Lingam stands tl«fe is always some 
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water on the floor due to low level ; this water is not stagnant, but 
running so there must be outlet some where. 

Now-a-days visitors should be able to explore the cave better, 
with Petromax, Spotlights, and powerful torches &c., and they will 
be well rewarded. During the Sivaratri thousands go for darsan^wA. 
pour water on the Lingam. Raja Man Singh, when Governor of 
Rohtasgarh, had the proper door carved of the cave and built many 
steps. It was too big an undertaking for one man, but he did 
his share. 

So Sasaram got its name from Sahasrabahu. Coming back 
to Chandan Shaheed hill, on the northern peak is Agoka’s inscrip- 
tion. The hill is about three miles from .North to South and practi- 
cally barren having nothing much of importance, till you get to the 
southern point where there is a natural narrow pass which separates 
this hill from the main Kaimur range and Sasaram Rohtas Road leads 
through this pass. Just at this bend there is a small rock temple 
called TarS Cha^di. The image of the Devi is carved on rock and 
worshipped by town people and travellers. Adjoining this rock 
Temple there is a veranda for the people to rest. Inside the veranda 
there is, on a rock, a fine inscription of Pratsp Dhanula, a local Raja 
after the time of Jaichandra of Kanauj. There are two other inscriptions 
of the same Pratfip Dhanula, one near Tilauthu and the other near 
Rohtas. Above the Tsrs. Chaipdi rock Temple only a few yards 
away Aurangeb built a mosque. 

The hill takes a sharp turn from Tsra Chandi towards the east, 
and enterprising young men in quest of research, should follow this 
hill and search all the caves for inscriptions, as I am told there are 
several at different caves. The local cow-boys and goat-boys will be of 
great help, as they frequent these places and will point out what they 
call strange writing on rock in carving. They are Pali inscriptions 
carved by monks who use to occupy them. They may throw some 
light on the subject of ancient history. 

This town or spot on Utra Pad Grand Trunk Road had some cha^ 
even during the Muhammadan period. It is the training-ground of the 
Great Emperor Sher Shah Suri. His father Plasan Sur was a 
jsgirdsr of Sasaram. 

It was Sher Shah who first combined Hindus and Muhammadans 
and drove out Moghal intruders from the land. I doubt whether any 
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one can name another Indian a few centuries before or"after him, with 
such ideas, imagination, knowledge of science, art and administration. 
It was he who reorganized the famous Grand Trunk Road, built 
wells, serais, rest-houses every few miles. Like Asokahe planted trees 
on both sides of roads to protect the travellers from the sun, and had a 
kind of Post-system (he built 70 to 80 feet high Towers with winding 
steps to top, and three big drums were placed and the messages used 
to be sent by the beat of drums to the next Tower which was within 
hearing distance). I witnessed this drum signal system few years back 
in Baster State, which is still primitive, and have also seen few old 
Towers in ruined condition. 

He organized Province, District, Sub-Division, even Thana 
and Pergana. The grand monuments like his father’s tomb, his own 
tomb and that of his son Salim were all built within a period of sixteen 
years. The third one would have been grander still, but unfortunately 
only came up to 15 feet. Visitors will notice in his tomb 
an object hanging on a chain in the middle of the dome, like 
a Temple bell; seeing through different stone carved marks opening 
he will see different objects from each opening. Of course like 
everything of Sher Shah, the architecture of his mausoleums is 
of mixed Hindu and Muslim elements. It is in deed highly beautiful. 
I think these sons of Bihar will remain immortal in the history 
of India. The Nandas whose name created terrors to Alexander’s army, 
Chandra Gupta Maurya, who drove Seleucus far away from India, 
Chandra Gupta II of Guptas who overpowered the ^akas and Sher 
Shah who drove Humayun Moghal out of India. Let us see what 
parts in future Biharees will play in the history of India. 

One should visit Sasaram in August when he will see a grand 
water fall, called Dhua Kund 300 to 400 feet water fall, he will get a 
magnificent bath under several small falls which gives wonderful 
appetite. Thousands go to picnic on these hills* and spend few 
nights, during rainy season. 

There are a few other objects of interest in the town, such as old 
Turkish Bath Hammam and Bawli, with slope right down to the 
water and three storied verandas all four sides for rest in heat, etc. 


The Sikh Guru Teg Bahadur also lived there, and the place has 
got a Sanghat there, known as Guru-ki-bagh and a Gurudwara, 
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)mmander-in-Chief of Ali Ward! Khan, was a Sasarami, and 
ns Maharajas. Ramanarain and Dhiraj Narayan, were we 
wernorsof Bihar down to British time, nhey all had asoft 

their heart for their native place. 

ihf^m reference may be made to Prof. Khan Saheb 










recruits for the COMPANY'S TROOPS 
IN BIHAR, 1754—57, 

(By OR- Kalikinkar Datta, M. A., PH. D., P. R. S., 

Pfof^ssor of Hiitofy^ Pot7i(i Colhgs, Paina.) 

Anxious for the safety of the English East India Company’s settle- 
in India against the apprehended renewal of conflicts with the 
rh and also as a measure of precaution against some indigMous 
might prejudice the interests of the Company, the Court 

7n?rectors in England not only sent occasional reinfo, cements _ for 
“ r„„oanv's army in their difierent settlements but also advised 

?'„°eeti4 Councils to tap useful sources of recruitment m India. 

?Ls tLyobservediu para. 55 of their Utter to the Council mCaltMtta, 
V'Td Jth November. nH- 

f fd to Bengal as many recruits for your Military as they can con- 
ientlvJtry but as those Ships tvill call first at Fort St. Geoise 
^ nt help Riving leave to the President and Council to detain 
asmany^f tLm as the circumstances of our Affairs may 
“ ' we ato sensible of the difficulties you be under by Rectoits 

toteuded for your Presidency being thus nominally stopped at Fort 

orceorae but as there has been and there still may be unavoidable 
Muffor it we must depend upon yours and Coll. Scott s best 
“T voLs under these circumstances to keep up the Garrison m the 
'wipectable condition you can. Coll. Scott has hinted to us that 
T He a set of Men called Raspoots (Rajputs) Natives on the Banks of 
^^^rancres near Patna who are Gentoos ’ of the fighting cast (e) and 
f opinion that if they are properly Disciplined they will make ex- 

iw/soldiers, we think in the present Dilemma this project deserves 
^ ent on and therefore you are with Coll. ScoU to give it a due 
* tion and if you find it useful and practicable we give you 

leave to recruit your Garrison with a sufficient Body of those People.” 


r,' ^ ' 
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RECRUITS FOR TROOPS IN BIHAR [J.B.R.S, 

The reference is to the Rajputs of Bihar, particularly those settled 
in the Shahabad area. Many of them wereemployed, even before 1754, 
for purposes of police and military services both by the Nawab’s 
Government in Bengal * and the English East India Company, and 
they are mentioned in some contemporary English records as 
{i. e. those recruited from Buxar). In para 8 oi ihtiv Leiter to Bengal., 
dated the sgth My, 1741 A\^tCo\xxi of Directors “directed that their 
several settlements be put and kept in the best posture of Defence 
for the security of their Property as affairs in the Moghul Empire are 
in a very precarious situation”.* In fact, from the next year the 
inroads of the Marathas into Bengal caused considerable alarm and 
anxiety in the minds of the Englishmen there?, and as a precam 
tionary step the Council in Calcutta “on the first Alarm entertained 
200 Buxereys to Man the Choukeys and Patrol a nights on Skirts o 

the Town (of Calcutta)”. “ They were discharged on the 17th June 

1742^ Again on the I3th May. 1745, about 300 of them were 

engaged to prevent the attempts of the Marathas from entering within 
the bounds of the Company’s settlement in Calcutta. ® But they too 
were dismissed after the Marathas had departed from the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta^. 

Lieutenant Colonel Caroline Fredrick Scott, a shrewd and able 
officer of the Company and one of the earliest to “ procure a perfect 
knowledge of that Court (of Murshidabad), government, country and 

people ” * so as to be able to think (in 1754) of “success in bringing 
about a Revolution in Bengal and to their advantage”, ® had sugges- 
ted to the Council in Calcutta) on the 27th December 1753, that he, 
as Major of the Company’s Garrison in Calcutta and Commander-in- 
Chief of all the Company’s Forces there, should be permitted to “put 

1 K. K. Datta, Vol.It p-. 253. 

2 Wilson, JFort William in Bengal, Vol. /., p. I54 and p. i6i. 

3 K. K. Datta, AHvardi and His Tmes, p,70. 

4 Wilson, Fort William, Vol. J.,p. t6g. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid.p. 183. 

9 Ibid, p. 186, 

8 "BoiX, Bengal m I756'57, Vol. Ill, p.p. Fori William, Vol. II- 

p.72, 

9 Ibid, p. 74. 
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under his command” the large number (195) of Buxtiries then em- 
ployed in the service of the Company’s Zamindari in Calcutta, to get 
them ‘trained and exercised in a regular manner, that they may be ser- 
vicable in the Defence of the Settlement, or on other occasions if required 
to be sent upon Partys and Detachments” ‘ The majority in the 
Council, however, decided that the Buxufies then “employed in the 
Cutcherry (Zamindar’s office) should be under the command of the 
Zamindar but in case it may be thought expedient to entertain 
a further number in future for the security of the place they should 
be under the direction of the Commander-in-Chief of the Garrison 

But, as has been already noted. Colonel Scott suggested the 
recruitment of the Rajputs of Bihar to the army of the Company. 

The Court of Directors recommended its careful consideration by the 
Council in Calcutta and the Bihari Rajputs began to contribute from 
this time not an inconsiderable quota to the ranks of the East India 
Company’s Indian troops. Arrangements were made for their dis- 
cipline and instruction under the command of a European Officer, 
when the First Regiment of Bengal Native Infantry, called from its 
equipment the “Lai Pultun or Red Regiment”, was coming into 
existence early in 1757 due to the foresight and enterprise of Colonel 
Clive. “ The Native Infantry of Clive in the mango grove of 
Plassey consisted of 2100 men “partly the Madras Sipabis and partly 
the newly raised Bengal Battalion” 

1 Ibid, Vol. I, p. 2 S 4 . ' * 

2 Mr. J. Z. Holwell was then Zamindar or Collector of Calcutta. 

3 Wilson, C>y. Vol. I p. 254 — s®. 

4 Bioome, Bengal Army p.p. 92-93. 

5 Ibid, p. 142 ; OrmeJ Military Iramaetims of the British hathn in hdostan, 

Vol. II, p. 174. 
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Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar Research 

Society held tn the Society's office on Sunday, the 

1 8 th February, i945' 

Present. 

1. The Hon’ble the Chid Justice Sir Saiyid FazlAli.Kt. 

(in the Chair). 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinba. 

3. Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail. 

4. Dr. K. K. Dalta. 

5. Khan Sahib S. H. Askari. 

6. Dr. T. P. Chowdhury. 

7. Mr. Sham Bahadur. .i u u 

1. Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting of the Council held 

on the 30th July, 1944. , t i ioaa 

2. Passed the monthly statement of accounts from Ju y 

January 1945. . , 

3. Passed payments of the following bills:— 

(a) Clive Press, Calcutta for purchase of books : Rs. 310. 

(b) Indian Photo Engraving Co. Bill— printing 

charges of plate for June issue Journal 1944: Rs. 37-2-0. 

(c) Oriental Book Agency Bill, dated 2-12-44 purchase 

of books: . Rs. 133-6.6. 

(d) Messrs. Ramakrishna and Sons, Bill, dated 22-11-44— 
purchase of books : 

^ Rs. 19-10 

(e) Oriental Book Agency Bill, dated 10.1.45^Purchase of 

books: Rs. 32.12-0. 

4. Elected the following gentlemen as ordinary members of the 

Society : — 

(a) B. Woopendra Chandra Bhadra, Agent, Pioneer 
Bank, Sylhet. 

(^) Prof. Dr. Iswara Datta, Ph. D., Patna College. 

(c) Mr. Vidyanath Jha, B. A., M. A. Student, Patna 
College. ^ 
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{d) Professor Jagadish Narayan Sarkar, M. A., Patna 
College. 

(<?) Mr. P. C. Rai, Inspector, Railway Labour, Patna. 

(/) P. Vidyanand, M. A., Lecturer in Sanskrit and 

Hindii B. N« College. ^ ^ 

5. Resolved that the Poona Orientalist ’’ be placed on tae 

■ exchange list of the^ Society. 

6 Resolved that the number of copies of reprints be reduced to 

10 copies only for the time being in view of paper economy. 

7 Considered arrangements for the Annual Meeting. 

Resolved that the 24th of March 1945 be tentatively fixed as 

date for holding the meeting. 

{i) Resolved that the following office-bearers and Members 
of the Council for the year 1945-46 be recommended to be 
elected at the Annual Meeting. 

Presided— His Excellency Sir Thomas George Rutherford, 
K. C. S. I.. C. 1. E., I. C. S. 

Vice-President— i:\it H on’ ble the Chief J ustice Sir Saiyid Fazl 
Ali, Kt. 

-Mr. Sham Bahadur, M. B. E. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha 
Librarian — Dr. Tarapada Chowdhary, M. A„ Ph. D. 
Editorial Board'.— 

The Hon'ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Kt. 
Dr. S. C. Sarkar. M. A., D. Phil (Oxon). 

Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M. A., P. R. S., Ph. D. 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hassan Askari, M. A. 

Prof. Dharmendra Brahmachari Sastri, M. A., Ph. D. 

Members of the Council ( in addition to the President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Librarian who are ex-officio members ). 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Kt. 
The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varma. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. B. J. Sullivan, S. J. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon). 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 

A. J. Salisbury, Esqr., I. C. S. 

Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M. A., P. R. S., Ph. D. 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hassan Askari, M. A. 


^ r- ; I 
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8. Considered the works of the Mithila Pandit. 

Resolved that the Report of Dr. T. P. Chowdhury be approved. 

9. Read Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal’s letter No. 514, dated 
IO-2'1 945 and appreciated the proposals. 

S. BAHADUR. 
Honorary General Seereiary., 
2i‘2-ig4S> 
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Proceedings of ihe Annual General Meeting of ihe Bihar Research Society 
held in the Physics Lecture Theatre, Science College, Patna, on Saturday, 
the 17th March, 1945 at 6-30 p. m. 

The Annual General Meeting of the Society was held in the 
Physics Lecture Theatre, Science College, Patna, on Saturday the 17th 
March, 1945 at 6-30 p. m. 

The following formal business was transacted : — 

1 . The President declared the meeting open. 

2. On a motion by Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail 
the following members were elected office-bearers and members of the 
Council of the Society for the year 1945-46 

President-~\i\& Excellency Sir Thomas George Rutherford, 
K. C.S. L, C.I. E.. I.C. S. 

Vice-President— Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl 
Ali, Kt. 

Secretary-*^x. Sham Bahadur, M. B. E. 

Treasurer— T \a Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha. 

Librarian— Hx. Tarapada Chowdhury, M. A., Ph. D. 

Editorial Board— Hon’ble the Chief J ustice Sir Saiyid Fatl 
Ali, Kt. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon). 

Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M. A., P. R. S., 
Ph. D. (Editor-in-charge). 

Khan Sahib Saiyid PI assan Askari, M. A. 
Prof. Dharmendra Brahmachari Sastri, M. A. 

Members of the Council {in addition to the President, Secretary, T reasurer 
and Librarian no ho are ex-Officio members). 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varroa. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. B. J. Sullivan, S. J. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 

A. J. Salisbury Esqr., I. 


tJ.B.R.S. 
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Khan' Sahib Saiyid Hassan Askari, M. A. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A., D. Phil. (Oxon). 

3. The Honorary Secretary and Honoray Treasurer presented 
the Annual Report and the Annual Statement of Accounts. 

4. The Vice-President reviewed the year’s work of the Society. 

5. The President invited Mr. Percy Brown, A. R. C. A , to 

address the meeting 

6. A lecture was delivered by Mr. Percy Brown, A. R. C. A., on 
The Arts of Nepal 

7. The President proposed a vote of thanks to the lecturer. 

8. Mr. Sham Bahadur proposed a vote of thanks to the Chair. 

9. The President declared the meeting closed. 

S. Bahadur, 

Honorary General Secretary. 



Bihar Research Society 


Annual Report for I944'45' 


1. — Membership. 


The total number of ordinary members and subscribers to the 
Society’s Journal on the 31st December, 1944 was 108. The Society 
lost two of its ordinary members by resignation. Thirteen -new 
members were enrolled in the course of the year. With the 11 
Honorary members and 15 Life members, the total membership of the 

Society stands at 134. 

At last year’s Annual General Meeting the following were elected 
office-bearers of the Society and Members of the Council:— 

President Excellency Sir Thomas George Rutherford, 
K. C. S L, G. I. E., I. C. S. 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid FazI 

Ali, Kt. 

Secretary-~yit. Sham Bahadur, M. B. E. 

Treasurer— ?xoi. Y. J. Taraporevala, M.xA. (Bombay), B.A. (Cantab). 
Librarian— Vvoi. Y. J. Taraporevala, M.A. (Bombay), B.A. (Cantab). 
Editorial Board— Hon’ble Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl 
Ali, Kt. 

Dr. A. Banerji-Sastri, M. B, E., M. A., D. 
Phil. (Oxon). 

Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M. A., P. R. S., 
Ph. D. 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hassan Askari, M. A. 
Prof. Dharamendra Brahraachari Sastii, 
M.A, 

Members of the Council {in addition to the President, Secretary, 
Treasurer and Librarian, who are ex-officio members). 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Kt. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varma. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice Bhuvaneshwar Prasad Sinha. 

The Rt. Rev. Dr. B. J. Sullivan, S. J. 


ijo i^OTES OB THE QUEETER 

Dr. Hari Chand Sastri, D. Litt. 

Khan Bahadur Saiyid Muhammad Ismail. 

S. V. Sohonif Esq., 1. C. S. 

Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, M. A., P. R. S., Ph. D. 

Khan Sahib Saiyid Hassan Askari, M. A. 

11. — Meetings. 

The last Annual General xMeeting was held on the 25th March, 
1^944 in the Patna ■ University Library Hall, Patna, the Hon ble the 
Chief Justice Sir Saiyid Fazl Ali, Kt., Vice-President of the Society, 
presiding. After the transaction of formal business, the Vice-President 
reviewed the work of the Society during the past year. The meeting 
was followed by an interesting lecture on the “University of Nalanda” 
delivered by Dr. Radha Kumud Mukherji, M. A., P. R. S., Ph. D. of 
Lucknow University. 

Meetings of the Council were held on the 30th July 1944 and the 
18th February, 1945. 

in.— Journal. 

During the period under review Parts 1, 2 and 3-4 of Volume 
XXX of the Society’s Journal containing 266 pages and 2 plates have 
been published. The size of the Journal has been much reduced on 
account of Government’s Paper Economy Control order 1944. 

IV.— Library. 

During the year 137 books (306 volumes) and 135 different issues 
of Journals were added to the Library. Of the books 15 were presented. 
98 were purchased and 24 were obtained by exchange and of the 
Journals 18 were presented, 1 was purchased and 116 were obtained 
by exchange. On the 31st December, 1944 the Library contained 
9427 volumes as compared with 9121 volumes of the previous year. 

V.— Search for Manuscripts. 

The Mithila Pandit worked at headquarters throughout the year 
arranging the Catalogues of Manuscripts and preparing press copy of 
the same as his services terminate on the 31st of March, 1945, Govern- 
ment having stopped further grant bn this account. The publication 
of the remaining volumes of the Catalogue of Mithila Manuscripts 
entirely depends upon donation of the Hon’ble Maharajadhiraja of 
Darbhanga who has been approached for it. 

7th March, 1945. S. BAHADUR 

Honorary General Secretary* 


Review of Books. 


NATURE OF CONSCIOUSNESS IN HINDU PHILOSOPHY 
dy S. K. Saksena, M. A. (Alld.), Ph. D. (Lond.), Senior 
Lecturer in Philosophy, Hindu College, Dehli University, 
Dehli, pages 223, published by Nand Kishore and Bros., 
Benares, 1944. Price Rs. 7-8 as. 

This work is the author’s thesis for Ph. D. submitted to and 
approved by the University of London in 1938. It is a scholarly 
attempt to present together the most important conceptions of 
Consciousness found in the different schools of Indian Philosophy in 
different ages, from the Vedic to the Classical. The subject, Consci- 
ousness, is one of the basic topics in philosophy, and has, therefore, 
engaged the attention of philosophers of all times and countries. 
Indian thinkers have made very substantial contributions in this 
respect, and these deserve to be placed before modern thinkers who 
are equally interested in the subject. The author deserves, therefore, 
our best thanks, for undertaking this valuable piece of work. He 
shows wide reading, assimilation and judicious choice of arguments. 
The interested student will be grateful to find here in one place the 
views of all important thinkers collected from abstruse works beyond 
the grasp of most philosophical readers. The author does well to 
point out the. distinctive features of the Indian conception of consci- 
ousness by comparing and contrasting them with western views. 

A work of this nature is obviously meant for the student of 
philosophy unacquainted with original Sanskrit texts, and should, 
therefore, try to interpret technical words and concepts in terms of 
western ones. In this respect the present work is, unfortunately, 
disappointing in many places. Refer, for example, to the following 
sentence on p. 123. “But there is then, no manifestation of the 
" ^nitahraya' and the nirvisaya ‘Jnaptimatra citprakaga’ which also, is 

nevertheless present as the basic substrate.” What would an English 
reader (or even a non- Pandit Indian) learn from this bilingual jargon ? 

1 
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We should not be too fastidious about the idioms of a foreign 
language, especially in a technical work like the present one, seeing 
that even English writers commit mistakes in writing English. 
Expressions like ‘an unique’ ''p. 3), ‘paraphernalia . .. .is taken away’ 
(pp. 125-6) ‘understanding is called as buddhi’ are evident slips. 
But coinages like ‘consciousless’ (p. 126), ‘sciousness,’ (p. 127) may 
prove too much. 

The present reviewer does not quite understand why in the title 
of the book Indian Philosophy is called Hindu Philosophy. If Hindu 
means, as it ordinarily does in India, ‘one who^professes Hinduism’, 
then obviously the discussion of Charvaka and Bauddha views which 
enrich the book, would be out of place. If Hindu stands, however, 
tor Indian, it is better to use that unambiguous word ‘Indian’. The 
popular misconception that Indian Philosophy is an advocate of, or 
based on, Hinduism, has stood in the way of its claim to recognition as 
philosophy in many quarters. It would be unfortunate if scholars also 
use words which would go to perpetuate that misunderstanding. 

But such minor defects, the like of which a carping critic can 
trace in almost any work, should not blind us to the fact that the book 
contains very valuable information which a student of Indian Episte- 
mology would regard indispensable for a thorough grasp of the 
subject. 

2. TARKABHASHA AND VADASTHANA OF MOKSHAKA- 
RAGUPTAAND JITARIPADA respectively Edited 6y 
H.R. Rangaswami Iyengar, M.A., Curator-in-charge, Oriental 
Library, Mysore, with a foreword by M. M. Vidhusekhara 
Bhattacharya, pp. Vll-f-SO, and pp. 14. Price Rs. 3 

This book contains two separate works. The first one ; Tarka- 
bhaaa, is a treatise on the source of valid cognition (Pramana) written 
after Budhist logicians, like DiunS-ga and Dharmakirti. It tries to 
explain lucidly Buddhist theories of perception and inference, and 
also to refute the arguments of other schools which admit other 
additional sources of knowledge. In the light of this work one can 
understand better some of the knottiest points in DiiinSga’s great 
logical work, PramSnasamuccaya, e. g., his peculiar conception of 
m^nasa pratyaksa (mental perception^ not mental sensation^ as the 
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editor translates it in the preface, p. iv). The special value of this 
new edition lies in the fact that it is based on the Tibetan version 
in addition to three Sanskrit manuscripts. The editor deserves, 
therefore, to be thanked by all students of Buddhist Logic, But 
mistakes in printing which come to sight even at a cursory glance, 
and the absence of diacritical marks in the English foreword and 
preface, create a poor impression. 

The second work, VADASTHA.NA, Jitaripada contains a refutation 
of Jativada (the theory of universals), and of anekSntavada 
(the Jain theory of manysided reality) from the Buddhist point 
of view. It is a very short but interesting treatise. 

ATMAN IN PRE-UPANISADIC VEDIC LITERATURE Sy 
H.G. Narahari, M. A., M. Litt, Research Fellow, Department 
of Sanskrit, University of Madras, Published by Adyar 
Library, 1941. PP.XLIIH-278 (with a foreword by Prof. C. 
Kunhan Raja, M. A., D. Phil). Price Rs. 8. 
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This work embodies a thesis on which the Degree of Master of 
Letters was awarded to the author by the University of Madras in 
1943. It sets a good example for the intensive study of a limited 
problem and shows how such an attempt is more fruitful, especially for 
a beginner in research work, than that of ploughing a wide area but 
only scratching the surface. The main thesis, not accurately indicated 
by the title of the book, is that there is an unbroken continuity between 
the philosophical teachings of the Vedas and the Upanisads. The 
importance of the theme lies in the refutation of the commonly accepted 
hetdrodox view of western and Indian scholars that the Upanisads 
mark a break in, if not a positive revolt against, the ritualism of the 
Vedas. The author tries hard to support the orthodox Indian view 
that the teachings of the Vedas, BrShmanSs and Upanisads present a 
continuous and consistent whole. He attempts to show that the germs 
of Upanisadic conceptions of soul, God, immortality, transmigration 
and release can all be traced in the Vedas and the Brahmans. Though 
advocating the orthodox view, the writer shows ample acquaintance 
with the views of western scholars whom he tries generally to refute. 
Indeed, there is such as endless citation of such authorities and their 
works, that the book might seem to be paying much more attention to 
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these scholastic stunts than to the collection and combination of logical 
arguments which would go to strengthen and prove the main thesis. 
But on the whole the work can be said to make a valuable contribution 
which will prove helpful to all students of aricient Indian Philosophy. 

Patna College. DHIRENDRA MOHAN DATTA 
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INTRODUCTION 

/. The Work and its Auth(n\ 

The ParySyamuktavali, popularly known as the MuktSvali, is an 
important Nighantu or synonymous medical lexicon, of which there 
are so few that have come down to us. The accompanying index of 
words will show that it contains a large number of words that do 
not appear in any other single lexicon, besides some that are actually 
rare. As acknowledged in Introductory verse 2. it is based on the 
Paryayaratnamala of Madhavakara, from which it has taken many 
verses^^and half-verses without any appreciable alteration. _ But it has 
rearranged the matter into a number of homogeneous sections, cal ed 
vargas, and replenished it with much that is altogether new. Even 
the sections on homonyms and mana of the older book have not been 
discarded. But all words that are not specifically names of dravyas 
or materia medica (in a very wide sense, indeed) have been excluded. 
These two works are very popular among the Vaidyas of Manbhum 
and of the neighbouring districts of Birbhum, Bankura and Burdwan. 
but unfortunately notices of the Mss. of the Paryayamuktavali in the 
printed catalogues are rare. As a matter of fact, I have so a r seen 
only one, viz. that in the Notices of Sanskrit Mss by H. P. Sastri, 
Vol, IV, p, 118. Its indebtedness to Amara, hinted at m the 
concluding verse, is especially conspicuous in the last two vargas. 

‘ The name of the author is Haricharanasena, but as no references 
to him or to the work could so far be traced, his date will, for the 
present at least, remain uncertain. As, however, the Mss. of the 
work are almost invariably found written in the Bengali script and 
the work itself is assiduously studied in certain Bengali speaking 
districts to the exclusion of other districts (as far as our present 
knowledge goes) it may reasonably be assumed that he, like his prede- 
cessor Madhavakara. was a native of Bengal. His name also Iwds 
support to this conclusion, the surname Sena being partmularly 
coLon amongst the Vaidyas of Bengal. That our F and G come 
from Orissa does not go against this assumption, inasmuch as the 
above-mentioned districts are contiguous to Orissa and have a record 
of constant intercourse with it in the past as well-as the present 




2. Contents of the Work. 

The work is divided into the following twenty-three sections, each 
headed by a summary of its contents: (1) Sugandhivarga, (2) Madhya- 
eandhavarga, (3) Hinagandhavarga, (4) Sarajavarga, (5) Ratnavarga, 
(6) Dhatupadhatuvarga, (7) Madhuravarga, (8) Amlavarga. (9) Uttama- 
fiakavarga, (10)Tikta4akavarga, (11) Puspavarga, (12) Lataphalavarga. 
(13) Kandavarga, (14) Mahavyksavarga. (^5) Madhyamavrksavarga. 
(16) Hrasvavxkaavarga, (17) LatSvarga, ^18) ^imbiSukadhanyavarga, 
(19) Trnadhanyavarga, (20) Krtannavarga, (21) Paniyavarga, 
(22) Avasyakavarga, and (23) Bhautikadivarga. Eac group o 
synonyms is presented either in a full or a halt Sloka. The Benga^ 
names found attached to them in the Mss. are retained, as they will 
presumably be found useful for the purpose of identihcation. 

Matcfidls foT the T0xt* 

The present text is based on a collation of the following materials: 

A. Found at Garhjaipur, Manbhum. 12"X4i". Folia 25. Written 
in 1258 sal (==A. G. 1851-52). Generally correct. Ends with the 

twenty-first varga. _ v. 

B, Found with Kaviraj Biharilal Ray of Madhutati, Manbhum. 
Beautifully written, but mostly incorrect. Written in 1280 Sal (=A.C. 
1873.74) at Bhamuria, Manbhum. Also ends with the twenty-first 


varga. . . „ 

C. Found with Kaviraj Sati4-chandra Ray of Tiluri, Bankura. 
Incomplete, wanting the first folium and ending in the middle of the 

sixteenth Appears to have been written by one who knew 

his subject. ' , , 

printed book in Bengali character, entitled Muktavai an 
published by Adhar-chandra Chakravarli, containing a major portion of 
the text with many additions, alterations and omissions. The publisher 
does not profess to give the text of the Pary-ayamuktavali as it is,^ but 
has used it as a basis for a DravyagunSbhidhana. It has accordingly 
been used with due caution. 

E. Found with Kaviraj Jagadananda Ray of Sodpur, Burdwan. 
16"X4^” Folia 1-12. It begins with the first and ends with the 
fifteenth section. It , lacks the introductory verses. No date or 
name of, the scribe. It is carefully , and correctly written 
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with A in most respects, even in that of omissions, but is generally 
more correct. 

F. A printed book in Oriya character, edited by MaheSvara 
Misra and published by Daiarathi Dssa, First impression : Cuttack, 
1935. Pp. 45. It agrees closely with the Mss. There are genuine 
mistakes like those in the Mss., but no certain proof of any tampering 
with the text. Complete. 

G. Another printed book in the same character, edited by 
Ajay-kumSr Ghos and published by JagannStha Simha. Third 
impression : Cuttack, 1941. As in D, the text has been so much 
tampered with by means of additions and alterations (except in the 
initial verses) that it could be safely used only as corroborative 
evidence. After the twentieth varga and a few select verses of the 
twenty»first and the twenty-second, it ends with a Saihkhyavarga— 
explanatory of the numbered groups such as ksaratrayci or panchamult 
— which is not found in any of the rest. 

H. 16J"x 5^'^ Folia 12. Lines 15 or 16 on a page. Written for 
personal use by Benlmadhab Baski. Sakabd»sh 1792 (=A.C. 1870)). 

I. Book-size, 5 |"X 8 |". Folia 21 (pp. 42). Lines 26 on a page. 
Written for personal use by Anantalal Ray of Madhutati, Manbhum. 
San 1289 (=A.C. 1882). 

Both H and I were kindly lent me by Kaviraj Nalinaksa Sen of 
Bakulia, Bankura, practising at Asansol, Burdwan. They both end 
with the twenty-first varga and agree throughout almost in toto, so that 
in the foot-notes (except in a very tew instances) H will represent both. 
I, however, is by no means a copy of H, because it sometimes has 
better readings and contains here and there texts that are absent from 
H. They are found very often also to agree with A and E. 

V^. The Vaidyakasabdasindhu of Lfmeia-chandra Gupta made 
use of the Paryayamuktavali and has been very helpful in giving the 
version of the Ms. or Mss. used by the author, 

4 . Some Linguistic and Other Peculiarities of the Text. 

A few solecisms are noticed in panckachatvarimiadganai}), 3.66, 
chaturvimkatiparydyailjj 6.55, chaturvifnkatiPhil},. , . .parydyaih, 4.19, etc. 
and in tat site 4.19. Turya has been used in the sense of four in 
furyd^haka and turyapala in the last varga. Imdil). (Intro, v. 13 
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and 5.25)''for ebhih, although uncommon^ is supported by high 
authorities like Jumaranandin (SamkaiptasSra 

(Mugdhabodha 208) and Srika^thadatta (Vrnda 20.28) In a ^ 
cases the text has remained doubtful, ..r- suklakst 3.5^ 

dvaipaka 7.9, toyadhika 8.19, dmtahuddhi 15.28, . etc. Jn 13.1 and 1344 
the author has given terms for ^«s«/rthat are elsewhere used only for 
mXLm,- ( due to the confusion caused by both hav.ng the same 
nale ')• There are a few cases ot phonetic confusion which are 
soZsistent in their appearance as mruB hclion>s in the whole Ayurvedic 
U.e^"at both jforms of a pair have had to ud-tte the 

Dictionaries. Such, for instance, are a few cases oi metathesis. 
itvaka' vljaka 14.2, 42, damanaka: madanaka 11.35, mare^ta: fames 

il^eic and a few others of graphic confusion: nucMka-. mochaU 

9 23, mha-. r,cha 3.63, mkra-. ckakr. 3.35, etc. There is one glanng 
histanctof metrical ofience in 12.4 (where the author apparently read 

the last syllable of as&£-^» although it 

sound jyo-), besides a few other minor ones m Sloka verses. 

5 Acknowledgment of help received. 

Finally, my grlteful thanks are due to all the above-mentioned 
gentlemen whose Mss. or publications have 

to Mr Sham Bahadur, the Honorary General Secretary of the Bih 
Sixth Yeir Sanskrit Class, Patna College, who spared no pains m 

procuring F and G form, use. .p, CHOWDHURY. 

Abt.re,».i.«.: Am.=Amar.ko,.. 

tariyanighantu. Kk,— Kalpadruko§a. n. s. R.=Rajam- 

pBa^ghaeta. M«k.a.=P..yaya»«k®»'- “JlblTtrdrla. 

ghaptu. Ratna.==Paryayaratnamala. bR.-»auaaKap 
V.=Vaijayaiiti. Vn.“Vaidyakanighaatu. 


Su.=Sudruta. 


5 <5! 

^^1^35535^: Rflciaf I 

^^m 3:cfR?i1 =^^K « ?isn5!T^ 

ierwif*! : 5i«^ 1 1 

[ si«w: gn^w^in! ] 

^,'j)3g^iisiangKarift^'‘l^iS?— 
igTggifg^qf f ' * 

■D. n^. “D. siliil!. G. sa®-. »D. OTBt. ‘F. has »il&wlHiK sCwnt 'i«^ 

•its' I J®ia%<™a^'W®n^ » in place of il» s^lfSf. . . ‘A. B. tl^. 

‘B. sfiiOT. ’D. x ofarfro. F. G. *aifiw-. ‘A- mM- B. aa^Sg- 
•D.^. ■•A.B.whOTi. ■■D. f^.g. ”A.B !i«.. -A. B, am. -0. 

’SP. ^P®^! '®B, 


m- 


'■• j-F 'f 

ftpt 


■':"Vr. ■ 









If imr ^%T 

#fP9^ ^1 '^^*1® II 515TC I 

10 ^5€I5C5T5iw ’T 9«r^T?:s‘^^q:il ^Tq[F^^'i 

15^3^ ’TtJfftI ??t?s’i# ^rtf^^^qi I ?Tt^ror^fq 1 

^Tssft; II I 

qtci^i^ §!{Ttci^^^?c ift'q^^q: i fft'Wf?:? i 
’Tis^w ^ftfsraq^ii 

1 5 qtcjfi? ?Rt^^^° ^ I \ 

?^%iq5” srfysjq^t pTss*?^ srfpsjqjqL" iiqsi^n 
^IsST^ =^ I 

^5EIS^ 'ftai ^ II I 

??Ti^§5f!5i’^ ?r%!n?:q:i '^il^rfcT I 
20 ^ ^W ?g'^i5^aq: II ?if?^i^i 

qa %5(qg gqia^Bq;^ II ^srqw i 
q^iT "q q'pi ’^ai 1 q^TI'q I 

ffe: II ^ 

25 ftq: ?!'?: i i 

# 'qTfsrfgqsq^ 1 

^ifRJFft aT^iq# g *i?5Tf 5?:i II s^Tirigt i 

*F.G.«ii«l. ^D.q5n. G. w “B. qg. -’B.^ni. ^A.s^sf**. D.E. 

..^qiwqs^q. ®D.f«!F«sqsf. ®Afterthis D,has?CTjfatr^?^ffTS!' i ftaq®} 

il,62. ”“D.a. “B.^iq^. “B.i«qN. F.G.5P«W. 
"‘B'. omits this line. ’^B.qrfrafc '®A.stT^^. 
). fqsa^f. D. has qqr . . .after The 


sfTf li I 
5151^' 3Ff!=5fT i 

^fa^ir ii ^arpfimi^ i 

30 3^55'aw43o?TTOi® i i 

q5^5i I 

sri^ftq.qf Ti^sf^iK l I 

l=n?iTf¥r m: \i I 

jpfwi fmi[ »ifsr^q5i“ ii ^'t i 

35 qjfqfiwi ^fqg® i 

fqfeci:’= II \ 

«j|gTi^: fg^5ira!'^feq7rf»?5fi l 

( E. F. G, I 
^5^ 11 f*ift3«q^-*iL II I 
t«q?]^ fq»iii^ ?:'Sfi?fti^: l 

40 1st'® 55jiqre: «ftfqs: II I 

q?5jl7*“ mm% i taiqift i 

q^qis qtciqAS* qfT«fK?i*iii q?i^is i 
li't ^1* i t 

nfeq^ §Ji?!:qfeq=4sft ^ li «tpiq^“ I 

45 5jgw* 

qif^i ^1*1.11 i 

f *^- 1 i 

q?^s»q:^T'Es5f?T?i: ^^qriq:*® i t 

______ 4^711. ^n 1. ®D. has after this : «n^Rwte1 

:aqi# s^’^uq^'t I fitlt qqtrqTfejft 'grCTKft f^ra«3T II Cf. R., S.V. W^ISOTn^. 

®D. ^«dt. ''D. ®A. C. 51117. B. Tiiis^. D. qn^. ®D. has after this : 

^iratspH ara'M i*Pi:q^«ifq ^ * '®A. B. D. q.7S. C. «7# "A. B, E. <fta. F. G. 
qlgg#. “D. qf^^T. '^B.C. fq^. '■’D. ifes^s. ’^B.C.qt. E.fqqii. '®A. qft-. D.sffei. 
E. fw-. '^B. C. *11. '^A. «ii^. B. 511#. D. sisrr. '®A. B. ft#, ®“A. H. qi«{ft (^0* 
C.q#€. F.G. q#7. ^'F.G. a*F#. “C. iTiqia. B. %ftwqiftf. D.omits aift. 
here. *^A. B.C; ifti^. **B. D.E. ftifef.*!!. ‘^D. *^A.B.C,D. 

“’'D.qWiP.i* •■: : : 


wkgfEiggrl t TiwiJissran: ^ 

5ft^i5f5RRUT§?:i3ii?i#s^wi»i^:dt?:^=^'"Ki# : i 

sissnsft 5r1< 5^?;^ 

5 ¥.Rgt ^'Tffe^i 1 I 

Cl5t g 5i: II I 

g mt ?Tg?i ffiwV II i 

10 II i 

TOT tift f-55T 1 

^liitqi^T %tgT i2iT€i??iiici?!i5iT II fqcq^'t i 

flR'f '^^qfrftqf i i 

1 1 I 

^®iT II I 

^g^5i f.5it< q^r %5iT 1 

20 smsqi; q5i??^> 

gitst i ii 

ssqjfg: |.g‘ qif?;flio2i qiqF.^^=*’g?q®i3[l I f f i 

F. G. qefii:^. C.D. E. a?5^. 

C. E. ^f^w. ^D. Jisfigr. 5A. B. E. §g. ‘^A.B.C. 'B. ft#. 

®A. D. has qw#.. after ®A. wq?*! B. ^qa*). E. #«#, “C. D. 

!jin#. *^A.E. B. ftiq. F.^ot. '*A. C. D. E. g(A.»j[)q?^. C. aftsf. 
»B.«H'- C.«ra-. *®A.E. w-. B. qnw-. ’’'A.E.-aH-. >®B.ftmat. 

e. ftsM- *®D. #-. “B. qai%. D qar#. *'F. G. qia^. ®^C. D.|. ^^a. aiq#. 
B.F.G. »5Pi#. "*A. B.E. H *’E. ^’5*', *®F. G. arm, "^A. qroa. .C. qrm 




m"W i 

^ciiii ^tJ3^qi?s^T ?^fg=5^^T ^ ^t?:€! ii proi \ 

25 V(^n4^ I TiPWfflWT I 

'q 5^P2IT? Iw^JTr RcIR^q;^ IJ , 

%aft Ti?s?®4l5ri ^ I 

ffr5r3scrf ^ |srel”ii fl4t i 

?fi^35t5r5is^r sffegiT ??i=?gT i 

30 w^Fqisn ^ f%ei“ %^^i\ eT 111^ 1 

ts^IF I I 

1% q^hgTfFi^i???! 3fi?;^Tff?T«2iJTfW^nf i%?ft?i: iru 

[ 5a'>^T ] 

52#t^E^5i^^^Tfefirf5C35n2fffciqFTg^5rr- 

!3rlwPcft?fgs5§‘^#a=^^i3=5Tt5rig5[TTfi«rT- 

t1fii!i^JU^T: ifTO II 

5 iTfl^r wt I 

fflifT’® ^W5rif^?Tt II I 

vt^ ^ d%!n“i %vm I 
wTO't ii i 

^§3* aq[ I 

10 l?:WMI I 

wirl 1 

^Q!P 'ijaw^ isqfc't gf%aisq?:( II I 

*B, C. D. F. G, fi-. ®A. D.-w. E, ji?«t-. ‘•D. I^nr. 

^B. ®C. *1^. T^A-B. ®B.C.*g'l.®G fq^-.H.-f^-. “B.l^al “A.^. 

“B.C. n§wa. '^B. ^5cfl. "'‘D. H5rfq‘^:aOT. '5D.g?i|. E -ijf. *®D. Wfi^T. '^'D. Ja%irf. 
*®D#. A E. ipfltn. 'C.E. tiraf. ^°B. nswi’sq:. C. ^‘D. “B.aT% 

^qt®T¥Ra. F.G.armifl'. “^a.E. B.fq^Cy^^A.ni'^. B.ir^'€ E.»fw4. ‘^B. 
®®A.B,C.§ft?irafi. E.gffTiif}. ^^'A.irif^T. B.G.ga«l^«T. E.g?iaf^T. *®C.g!TWfW. 
^sp. Gaif^, 3«B.F.^«T. ^'D.F.^, E.a g^al. ^A.C.E.F.f®?. “D.qssft. ^C. *rr-. 
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?:ii?!fgf,f II irfegr i 

=151 1§¥.| ^idtf^lfi' H 1 
J5^W5«|Ct “^FiT ?§^f 41?,df|?5! i I 

f^WI Slf^lTO^T I I 

'q?5fmic5?i^ '^F^IT l?if^ 2?J!^ I II 
fgqT ^FSI fei': cR^t i fRW 1 

5#f.^ ^^^ II f^’S5!T I 

^sqsii <q'm\ ’^aifirec.T i 

|?f^dt sf«i€l 11 I 

?T3.ciKI| l ^Ifi I 

«ip't wmf^ II 1 

iqrel I 

q.=E§?FFf!T I! §,50515^1 1 

5nft?!fTf-=si?:T '^F2?f'=cii^3j5T II i 

?t€ ^ 55ffeT n I 

^?lf^3?lT 5l!g?g1 |^¥!T II 1 

^^T.^ f'm ' II ?nT?;qT5?>T \ 

^iciaV^ ST^JUI^^^QT i I 

5!^5Tgfi^ «fi5^3!5[5€f^ II 3»!:s%l^ 1 


D.-^. C. ^1^. M. B. q#. C. V^. wsm *B. I sifiraft 

?4re%T. ^D. %m. B. C. ’D. ?Ji. C.-f^l ®E. fl^si. ®A. B. E.-^. 
.«:. D.^n, B.C.’tift. “E.F.G.^'lw. »=B.sn5ri’5 ^trol.D.oinits 'g?ippl. . . 

. fg 3 ?g-. «D. gq:s5sn, =‘*D. ?rs6Tf. C. omits i|^l. ..’='D. ^!. "®B. C. mm-.. 

C. F. i^iTsj^:. E, f^:o^!. ®“A.E.H.q?CTi. C, giwn. “C. 5n%T. 

#ra?i Epra. *^A. E. '9i:^«iT?i. 


I ] 


fidd' \ ^sr i 

40 s^: || qifi?Tt#4 i 

^ai aif at af%#f J5!f i =1 1 

5rdfTr55fal'“fe.^! 1! %^-5{t3?>'T? I 

^!#at ^'ti:^i€!at?gsr^€fs?iiftfc?f: i i 

45 ftafg: 1 i 

sew^it iRTf"' m^4t ii i 
€RT ffl^T i 1 

5Ri;i^fr |^JTf% li Jii;wfT i 

gEfe; STHuftar ISil cfmigfS ^?q^||-?f[ I I 
50 f fe =|g fw II ife. ! 

4tcf‘ q5??zjT 4»raiat “"sqf^tat feaqiqqfq*^ j ^i^tat i 

eiafeat tl ^'tC¥T¥tat I 
fsa: ^[i^qqfqt ^?5r€ifaft5r%%*T i if at i 
95^ srifq || i 

55 Tiw ^im 3?Rf® ?J?rot asT I 

§JT?aT €q^!*ai^qi fiifat ^l5sr^^Tiat ii r-i?ati^i i 

qaiq# § ?:i^i a ii ?TRFq<Tw ii 

aT#55^'t aiaaar ^qr i 

?sRapg^fq^i ak^fi^siaT ii aF^wai i 

60 aTO't a aarii ^ffcrfeqat i aafqcq^t i 

{%aq# gra^R 5ca5aff aq^ i ?:a5a^a i 

*A. B. C. "F. aia^. ^A.C.D.^^-Bt. firwR^r. C.^^^a:. E.H.^ia:. 
Kkmm:. ^A.H.^. B.^W. C. E. w. ®G.F3. ’A. B. %a-. 

B.-^. ®A. D. soTftqr-. "B. #-• F. G. sEpaai. ”B. ’"A .B. ^. C. M. 

’^A. a. B. a- arat ^lat E. B.qi'^ai^ wa# ftq. ’‘%aftii. B.-^ 
qrofa. C.a^. ^^B. to*. *'B.ft qras^r. D.afti. ^''B. ^ratscr. C.D.ga. ‘®A. B. I. 
“A. B. fq fa a . B,C. ff^. D,G. ^'C-al?:!. “A. eiT. B. aT#fc. C. 

D. m ^D. F. "^C.-fa. D.-*ft. “^B, §-. "®D.^an. *'A. B. i?fT. D.aar. 

*®A.B.C.gT. D.g^ar ®®A.E.-fa?q^ gar. • B.a^ai'qfafT qar.^C. F. aisq- 








5n?q^:^ ii i 

fq^^s I 

fk qqfqs^iq^i n^ii 

[ g§4: ^IRS^’f: ] 

3T^=qqT^ig^ff^€ra^l913^: 5iR5iq9f i| 

q^;fi'#^:” i ^fw” i 
:?ti^5i: "^i^^flls** fqw 5Tt^!i:?t??tqi ii 
fe?5^:5^ JTlf?!TJT-«T qil?T 1 I 

^■mii a?T^q53i ' 

^nii 5iqq| feq*li ^Tss^tq*!! i 

fq^fq^^^ ii fq^aqqr \ 

I5®3j5iq?i!q^q'® qq; i ^'^qjqqr \ 

qqlf^ qiqq ®q^ qil^r" q«TT ii si^nsiqqF i 

fe5it5!?qx?r5f qqif^siq;. i i 

qTq^qi==’?q^q3Tst“q?:fq li « 
qiq^q;*’ qiq^^ qqgid qqiq^: : qq^ i 
^qtgf* 50fi[q5f ^ igjqqiqf:^^ U 'Gfifq^K i 

itf5!fq ?f qr^q^qM z^w^nK^° i 

Iqfqq fsaq i 

?qi§:'^^*^qqT J q^qq ' 


qps'. ®D. omits f%^..M.C.E.f<ffq3. F.G.?i^ *ra-. '‘A.B.E. «-. ^D.-^. 

. E.G.gf^ftr-. ^A . q^. B. I f%. ®D. 

. has after this : flflfR OTtfqq 
f^T. "A. B. E. its:. “"C. h-.® F.G. have 
'q. ' 3 A. qtq^. '“D. ”A. B. C.-^. 

qfsq. '^A.q:-. '®A.E. »n Cm m4. '®C. D. *'A. E.i#. 

E.-^:. C.-qqt. DM. “C. ^-. «C. D. E. ^-. ^A. qif^. B, 
D.-f:. *®D.ai. *®C.5i-. =“A.^fi*n. ^’'A.’q^Fratfmr. 



& < 


c«w.' k. 3 


20 


25 


g?I ci^sr: I I 

sift^ %.«si% fe'^fi^rKssr w^l 11 i 

^ w,^'. \ l 

nt^'^’ERT 1 *if rt^f ii 3Ttd=^f ! 

!fiT?Rr:^^ 1 pi l 

515^ wift^ fgf ^1^*1 H flf I 

’it'T^: *Tft=r?:et'^ ?: 5 Er:*® i i 

i 51TIT I 

sraig: p: ! 

ll jp?!! l 

‘^gflj^rfaf*!: at^i: <T 2 fft: SR'sft || 

ffci «T?ik5^^?af 5Frf^TOiff€R^?f^sf: llvil 

[ q^r mmi ] 

3[51* flfti piif^lsfq^ I ewif?! m\ 

?TTf^a=^ 

ii sp^i i 

I p!RTi5f533| 

j^; II I 

515(1# #5Rii’ ?5n^ I argil i 


*A. f-. ‘B. C. ■f^. F. gsd)^. ^D. "C. mi ^A. C. 

^m^-. ^A. B. C. fffed. E.^.^ C. E. w. «A. fe^. C. 

DJF. f^. E. (-g). ®D.# ”A .C.-r, ”D. n^-. “B.C.wra^. ’^C. w^:. 
»A.'^^. C. #. G..f^3i5|fi*. »sD. F. *«C. ft^. '^B. C. »rf5«rOTr. 
‘«B.M. A.C.m. ’C.E.^t. D.^. "‘’A.B.^rr#. F.sr#. “A.B.#%. C.#f^. 
«G.^!. ^*C.tm.^^C.m. *'A.B.|a. D.F.^.*^A.B.t^. C.mm^. “®A.E.ifhmf. 
*»C.-< frf^. 3®C. mt. '^A. E. -eiiral-. B. “sfit. C. ■«!%. Text on V^. ^E. V. V^. 
;. B. mm as- D. omits H«r. . ‘>^A. m- B. ifwssw* «C, m 

.B.D w^. F,G. 35 B.#. C.#. 3«A,aE, m-M, H,#ft-.B. 1 


'■tl ■■ 




p' r' 


I© 


10 


15 


20 


25 


=^?5^T?5f fe5iR?n“5f^ltT5iqL“ I I 

^ IT II %i I 

^?55rif| 3S11 II i 

Km^jcT i 

?Tl?55iiff'® HJCfiCiJiww ffcirRs: li I 

n i 

?isiT ?rfR^iffi «?^«rr® II 

^»R5nlR !T^?;5rfi=rd'5«i[^''’ i 

^??Tf3iFqfqR^f^ irRs^iifji 5r4t»i9: i 

[ ’iret SHOTSII1?>T! ] 

1*1 

??rri ^m: i 


*5> 




5 mt 153"® II qRRR \ 

!« f i^^>T I 

*A. B. C. E. F.-^. "B. s[i*T. C. ^A, F. G. B. m. C. ‘‘B. w. 
.*C. f^-. ®A. B. *ftwt^(B-d). C. in?!. E. ^?r;. C. iw*. ®E. ?Ti. ®A. E. %•. 
“A. B. E. «^Rii-. C. “A, qisRW. B. C. E,-w. “D. sm^. VS. 

smbmt. ‘^A.E, f^. B. «A. B. mfkm. C. nftppT. D. 

F. G. nftiw-. '^D. qr-.C. '^'D, ?to-. C. sratRre# srsni^t 

*®A. WEWt. ‘®D ?rar-. “D.-ftri wff. B.C.F.G, omit g^..."'A.B.H.«^. **C.-^; 







W?T II ^^^ I 

I ,g.q| J 

10 [c^ ?] i 

s'i^-’ii^'if ?r#.^.r" II ^#^1 1 

fe|?T5IfC f|^C®f^|'®JI?4^JT5iq[|| ^IIJJ I 
1 5 ^5Er*" t j ^fei I 

?1F ^^m f.??fl4"® ISW"" ^3"® 1 im t 

nT^t f’^g" li %!ot I i??ig sina^: i 

fif^ wr I %a t 

II i . 

20 w>^ aT«i=45s i i 

^lais^a j , 

3^i^?f 1 €ii?vr II 5B<n^ i 

?l5T§csr fefe^.?i3^.w i gfa^ii i 

25 =i^<1^4t4t<!5i3i«'5r|q^^iiq5Tf ii^^ri 

i^^ii ?Ti%^:«g’ aK«i%^?T i i 

fe?l5 ^'ai‘ 

H fiift I 

‘A.flW. B.fm. F.*iX^.B.E. 'grin-. 'D.G. “D.F.-t ^B.D.^. ‘^D.F.G. 
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PART III. 


I 


Friction of a very troublesome and vexatious character continued 
to subsist between the Court and the Council, because of the persistent 
truculence of Hugh Naish,^ who had been foiled in his attempt to 
secure his re-election as Mayor, but who continued to exercise a bane- 
ful influence as Alderman. The Court challenged the right of the 
Choultry Justice to levy a fee for certifying the sale of a house. 
Thereupon the President and Council declared that the Company’s 
Standing Orders could not be overridden by the Charter and remarked 
that the system of alternative registration before the Mayor’s 
Court or at the Choultry opened the door to fraudulent practices and 
therefore they resolved to establish one single Registration Office 
under their own Registrar, the conveyances to be certified by two 
Justices of the Peace. 

In a suit for breach of contract against Sunkurama, an influenital 
Indian merchant, brought by the Company, the Court of Appeal ordered 
the Mayor’s Court to issue a warrant of execution. The latter body 


7 He had a private quarrel with Torriano over a feet at a dinner party. 
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delayed action ; and this was interpreted by Government to mean a 
deference on the part of the Court towards Sunkurama, which brought 
Government into derision in the eyes of the inhabitants and of the 
country powers. The Council asked the Company’s Attorney to prefer 
a complaint to them against the Mayor and each of the Aldermen, 
individually, for disobeying the injunction sent to them from the Court 
of Appeal. The Council, in their Consultation of 1 1th June 1735, 
declared that the conduct of Sunkurama and the partiality of the 
members of the IVIayor’s Court displayed to him constituted a shameful 
prostitution of justice, which “should not be suffered by any civil 
government”; and they denied Sunkurama the right of entry into 
White Town without particular leave. When the Mayor and the 
Aldermen were formally charged with actions tending to the detriment 
of the Company and to the abuse of justice and being contrary to the 
rules of the Charter, they put in a demurrer, pleading that the members 
of the Court of Appeal were also the President and Council and there- 
fore interested parties. What the sequel was is not known. For- 
tunately, Sunkurama died shortly afterwards. 

An extract from the Consultations of Mth July 1735 gives a 
glimpse of the refusal of the Gujaratis in the settlement to take the 
usual prescribed oath in the Mayor’s Court and of their demand to be 
freed from the fines imposed in consequence. The decision of the 
Council in this affair is worth repetition in extenso. “Whereupon the 
Board remembering that in the year 1731, all the Principal Guzarats 
were summoned on a Jury, and submitted to a fine for non-appearance 
on account of this very thing; and that though the fine was for tiiat 
time levied, yet the Sheriff, and all who have since succeeded in that 
office, were cautioned never to return any more of that caste ; that so 
' neither they should be forced to an action against their laws on the one 
side, nor the authority of the Courts of Justice lessened by their not 
being punished for their disobedience on the other. It was agreed to 
have been long since settled that the Guzarats ought not to be com- 
pelled to take an oath, since it is contrary to the known rules of their 
Caste ; aiid the Honourable Company having directed us to remit such 
fines laid by the Mayor’s Court, as seem to carry with them more than 
ordinary severity.” 

On the 19th April 1736 'the President informed his Council of 
tw 0 cases, the first relating to the confinement of a Gujarati merchant 
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on a complaint from the country people, and the second being the 
' arrest of the person of a poligar connected with the administration of 
two of the villages belonging to Madras, among others, but being in the 
; service of the Mussalmans at the time of his arrest. With regard to 
the arrest of Mool Chand the Gujarati merchant aforementioned, the 
Governor said that there was no precedent to be found for his taking 
action, since the passing of the Charter, and there was a doubt whether 
he had authority to commit Mool Chand to custody. The Governor 
however opined, as follows, about the difficulty : “It has been a point 
much debated of late vvhether any person, since the coming out of the 
Charter can be taken up for debt except by warrant issuing out of the 
Mayor’s Court. But besides that it often happens that by the Forms 
of the Court, it may be some days before a w'arrant can be taken out. 

, We are not certain that the Moors would submit to follow a process 

there , but if they should consent thereto, yet many things might occur ^ 
which would give us infinite uneasiness ; for though at present I think 
we are upon so good terms with the Mayor’s Court, that I am willing 
to hope they would make all possible despatch in bringing such a suit 
to an issue ; yet we cannot be always sure of such a disposition; and if 
it should even happen that the majority of that Court should be com- 
posed of persons of a malignant disposition towards the interest of the 
Company, or actuated by prejudices against the Company’s Agents, it 
is very easy to foresee the trouble and confusion, not only to the 
Company’s affairs, but the whole place might be involved in it. I 
; suppose it is well-known how much it is in the breast of the Court, 
to prolong the time before any suit is finished; and a message from the 
I Board, if the court are not rightly disposed, would rather occasion a 
greater delay than quicken their proceedings.” It was considered 
( unlikely that the suitors who were subjects of the Moorish government 
[ would be patient enough to put up with the procedure of the Court; 
t and much more would they resent any appeal to courts in England. 

I The next point of dispute referred to, occurred soon afterwards in 

I April 1736. When the Sergeant of the Mayor’s Court arrested a 

I poligar of the country powers who had charge of twenty-five villages in 

! neighbourhood and also of two villages within the Company’s bounds, 

, the Governor and Council resolved that the Sheriff should not serve 
f any warrant of arrest or execution upon the poligars of the villages, ' 

r nor upon the houses wherein they kept their prisoners, nor upon the 
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duties payable to them (19th April 1736). Though the Charter declared 
that the jurisdiction of the Court should hold good for ten miles out- 
side the bounds, the Governor maintained that it was to be understood 
and provided that the Company’s bounds had the same extent. The 
Moors would not suffer the Mayor’s warrants to pass in their territories ; 
and the Court, i. e., the Mayor’s Court, would do well to confine their 
jurisdiction within that of the Company. The concerned poligar of 
Tiruvettiswaranpettah had jurisdiction over twenty-five villages ; and 
according to Governor Benyon, all poligars were to be exempt from 
arrest and therefore he was freed. The arrest of their poligar was 
considered a breach of the old rules of the place, established for many 
and very good reasons. Consequently the Consultation tell us of the 
following order : “Ordered that no Sheriff do serve any warrant of 
arrest or execution upon the person of the Polligar of Madras, or any 
of the poUigars of the villages, nor upon their dwelling houses, where 
they keep their prisoners, nor upon any of the duties due and payable 
to them for the guard and safety of the town and villages.” “Ordered 
also that the Sheriff do repay to the Polligar of Cattawauk, the sum of 
forty-six fanams, taken from the said Poligar by the Sheriff’s officers 
for prison fees.” 

(Consultations of 19th April 1736) 

II. :- : 

Regarding the treatment and trial of the two Indians under con- 
finement in the Choultry prison, a doubt arose as to how to proceed in 
such cases, because the late Charter did not empower the English to 
take cognizance of any crime committed beyond ten miles distance from 
any English settlement. The Board felt that in such cases they could 
not proceed against those persons according to English laws ; neither 
should they deliver them up to the country government, as such 
action would be attended with ill consequences ; nor should they allow 
the prisoners to escape. Therefore, at their meeting of 25th November 
1735, the Board resolved unanimously to send the two prisoners 
concerned to Bencoolen in Sumatra, by the first vessel bound to that 
place, and to make them slaves for life to the Company. The Board 
satisfied themselves with this reflection justifying their action even 
according to a strict interpretation of the Charter : — “Since being 
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therein directed to act as much in conformity to the laws of England 
as the condition and circumstances of the place will admit of, the Board 
cannot but be of opinion His Majesty intended by the above expression 
to give us a liberty — (in consideration that in so distant a colony, 
and among people -whose religion, laws and customs are so infinitely 
different from our own, many things must unavoidably happen for 
which the laws of England have made no provision, and many others 
where the execution of these law's would be attended with very fatal 
consequences to the settlement) — of acting in all such cases so as should 
appear most consonant to the well-being and security of the place; and 
of this nature the Board think the case now before us to be.” 


In September 1736, the Mayor’s Court committed to gaol two 
influential Hindu merchants, Peria Thambi Mudaliar and Ramchandra, 
for no other reason^ according to the Council’s Minutes, than that 
“they had refused to take certain oaths which they alleged were 
contrary to their religion and the rules of their caste.” A huge 
popular clamour arose ; and thereupon the Mayor and the 
Sheriff were summoned by the Governor and persuaded to 
release the two merchants upon their parole. The Governor urged 
that he would support measures that would secure true justice, 
provided due regard was paid to the conscientious scruples of the 
natives. But they avoided any mention of their release of the prisoners 
in their Consultations, “being unwilling to record anyth’ng which 
might reflect upon the Gentlemen of the Mayor s Court and hoping also 
they would have considered it again, and have had the Prudence either 
to drop it or propose some Method not liable to be attended with the 
Mischiefs this might have been.”® In reality they were not sure 
whether the Directors would not censure their action as contrary to 
legal procedure. 


On the 5th of October. Naish, Saunders, Appleby and Mitchell all. 
Aldermen, resigned, leaving only the Mayor and Edward Fowke to sit 
on the Bench of the Mayor’s Court, whose work was consequently 
paralysed for some time, till a third judge should be brought up for 
Fort St. David, and the three could co-opt other members in their 
corporate capacity. 


8, P to England, 29th January x/sd-sjr, 
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During the Governorship of Mr. Richard Benyon (1735-44) 

; ; which is helpful as bridging the period between the obscurer and the 

i j clearer portions of Madras History, we have but few items of interest 

I; relating to the Madras Judiciary, because attention was engrossed in 
: ^ the revolutionary events taking place in the Carnatic that laid the train 
for the subversion of the ruling dynasty of the Nawabs. On the 3rd of 
January 1740, the President delivered to the Council a paper 
from John Sanderson who had commenced a suit against his own 
! Dubash, Kesava Chetty Addeppa ( Narrain) for the recovery of 

' j some amount from himself by filing a complaint in . the Mayor’s 

' Court. The money transaction was held to have happened early in 

^ 1736. On the 8th January, Mr. Sanderson delivered an answer in 

• which he said that, as Governor Benyon absolutely disowned having 

• : received the amount from his servant on the 2nd March 1738, he had 

* ^ just reason to claim the same from Adeppa Narrain the Governors 

! Dubash , who had tricked both his master and himself ; and he held 

that he had not only all the circumstantial proofs that could be required 
! in any inquiry, but could add direct positive and legal proof as much as 

; the nature of the thing could admit of and that“he could not but be 

; surprised that the Governor should make himself an advocate for his 

i 1 servant as if it would admit of a doubt whether or not Narrain had 

I received the sum of 2.000 pagodas, which, as the Governor declared , 

■ was never applied to the use he designed for it and that he did not 

j receive any benefit thereby.” His servant , Mugganna , swore an 

; i ,i| affidavit before 1 imothy Tullie , the Mayor of Madraspatam, as to his 

! i having actually given two bags of coins to Adeppa Narrain. Sanderson 

i i complained that he naturally lay under ‘‘very great disadvantage by 

: ' f prosecuting Narrain in this affair as he was supported by so powerful 

1; I a master as the President.”® . ; ’ y 

11 J 

| g. Nothing further on this strange matter is found in the Madras Records 

i (Wheeler : Madras in the Olden Time. 1882, P. 564) 

; ’ The proceeding in the Mayor’s Court, available for the years following its estab- 

' ^ ’ lishment, in the series of Madras Record Publications, entitled, ‘Pleadings in the 
Mayor’s Court’, give us details of the manner in which petitions had to be preferred 
' ■ by the petitioner or orator, the registration of documents necessary, their translation, 

' the statement of the defendant or counter-petitioner and the wording of the orders 
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In yet another important matter do we find a legal difficulty that 
arose out of an incident that occurred at Pondicherry , and occasioned a 
lengthy correspondence between the French and the English Gover- 
nors. An English ship ‘The Nancy’ was sold in the Pondicherry Road 
to a Frenchman. But the captain of the ship refused to deliver her up 
to the new owners unless some guarantee was given as to payment of 
wages due to himself and his crew, forcible measures were resorted 
to for getting possession of the ship and the captain. The officers of the 
ship w^ere proposed to be treated as pirates by the French Governor 
Dumas. Governor Benyon interceded for them, urging that they could 
be scarcely suspected of any piratical intention. Dumas there upon 
replied that Benyon himself should determine their proper punishment 
and that he would deliver them up to the English, but on condition that 
they should be punished. The English Governor found himself in a 
dilemma. If the men were sent to Madras , the English Government 
had no power to punish them , because the outrage had been committed 
on foreign territory. Therefore Benyon requested Dumas to punish 
them himself , in the manner and to the extent he thought proper, and 
then to send them to Madras so that they might be deported 
to England. 

Still another dispute arose between the English and the French 
Governments on a question of jurisdiction over some deserters from the 
garrison of Pondicherry who were suspected of having murdered a man 
and then escaped to Fort St. David. The Council of Madras decided 
that the crime of which] the deserters were accused should not go 
unpunished and the giving up of these men to the jurisdiction of the 


French courts was “ no contravention to the protection of the flag ’ 


the only stipulation that they made was that if the men should be found 
innocent of the murder in the course of the trial , they should be par- 
doned for the desertion. 

A practice which was followed by the English at Madras, as 
elsewhere, but which was in reality a serious infringement on the 


and decrees of the Court attested by the Registrar. 'Jie reply of the petitioner or 
plaintiff to the answer of the defendant and the subsequent rejoinder follow in many 
cases. Interrogatories administered to witnesses and their depositions as taken down 
by the Es:aminer of the Court are found in full in the quaint legal phraseology of 
those days. 
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liberty of tbe Indians may be noted. It related to their practice of 
purchasing native lads and shipping them off as slaves to the Archi- 
pelago. In the consultations of the 30th June 1741 the President 
informed the Council that as the Mulla of the Nawab had protested 
to him in the matter of a Moor boy who had been stolen and sold to 
the captain of a ship , the boy had to be got back ashore and restored 
to his people. The Governor proposed that an order should be ma.de 
by the Council prohibiting the buying and selling of the children of 
Muhammadans of any sect in this place. It was recorded in the 
Consultations that “it was one of our agreements with the Government 
of Bengal that we will not send away as slaves any of the natives; and 
if there be no such agreement between us and the Moors in this pro- 
vince it is possible that we were settled here when the Gentoos were 
lords of the country. ” 

Three shroffs , one belonging to the Company and the other two 
working in the bazar , who had been condemned to transportation to 
Sumatra , set up an agitation which was naturally headed ^ by the 
leaders of both the Right and Left hand caste groups, who promised the 
Board that if the sentence of transportation should be mitigated into 
one of banishment beyond the bounds of the settlement, they would 
pay a fine to the Company, of 5,000 pagodas for the three. It was 
decided that the two bazaar shroffs were to be banished from the 
settlement , but the Company’s shroff was to be transported to Sumatra 
as his crime was heinous. Four months later , when a ship was ready 
to sail to Sumatra , the heads of the castes again intervened on behalf 
of the last Shroff and increased their offer to 3,500 pagodas which 
they pleaded might be used for improving the roads and bridges for 
which funds were urgently required. The request was complied with. 


In May 1742, a very complicated situation arose. The President 
informed the Board that the captain of a ship belonging to Macao in 
China which had been for sometime in the Bay, had cruelly ill-treated 
and cut off the ears of his mate of his lodgings in Black Town and there- 
fore he had ordered the guard to seize the captain. The Board severally 
examined the accused captain , the injured mate and witnesses , after 
having sworn them in duly. After their depositions were taken, the 
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following resolution was recorded: “And there being no doubt whether 
the mate’s ears were cut at St, Thome, and there is no proof that they 
were not (the Cofirees w'ho executed the Captain’s orders being fled or 
not to be found) ; — it w'as made a question whether, notwithstanding 
the Charter give us power to try all crimes and offences committed 
within our town, or within ten miles of the same, yet if this fact was 
perpetrated in the territories, and under the jurisdiction of another 
prince, and the offender as well as the offended being subjects of the 
King of Portugal, it was not ground for an objection to our authority 
and might be the occasion of some complaint in Europe, Another 
doubt v^as, whether if the fact had been committed, or was cognizable 
here, it was properly Maihem If it was, we recollect no trial upon the 
statute of the 22nd and 23rd of Charles the Second, except that of 
Coke and Woodburne, which was a very particular and extraordinary 
case. Besides that some of our Law books say , that cutting off the 
ear is no Mathem quia latens ; and for that offence an indictment may 
be at the sessions. But besides what has been said before, if we should 
keep the Captain here to try him for the assault, and in consequence 
thereof the Court should think fit to fine him, it is uncertain how long 
he would remain in prison before he would be able to pay it ; having 
been supported by charity ever since his being here, ft was agreed 
upon the whole to transmit the affidavits, with a state of the case to the 
Governor of Macao ; and that the President be desired to procure the 
said Captain a passage on the ‘Sancta Catharina’, that is shortly bound 
thither, and to detain him in custody till he goes off.” 


Among quasi-judicial matters of interest relating to the conduct of 
the judiciary and the executive in this epoch the arrangement for exchang- 
ing mutual deserters made in 1743 between the Presidency and the 
Dutch at Pulicat and their Governor and Cou.ncil at Negapatam may be 
noted. When three British soldiers who had deserted to Pulicat were 
required to be returned by the authorities of latter place on the request 
of the President who promised a full pardon to the three offenders, they 
refused to comply ; and the Council at Negapatam had to be reminded 
that the English had readily given up a Dutch deserter into their own 
settlement in the previous year and expected a like reciprocity. The - 
Dutch Council of Negapatam thereupon made an agreement that 
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deserters on either sidi should be delivered upon assurance being 
given that they should not be put to death, nor punished publicly in an 
infamous manner. 

' . V.'^ ■:/ 

There arose also the necessity for prevention, by administrative 
order, of further acquisition of houses in the White Town by Arme- 
nians and other foreigners and strangers as well as by the Moors in 
the Black Town. A prohibition was affixed in the Armenian and the 
different European languages by order of the Council of 22nd August 
1743 that no foreigners or strangers other than natural-born English 
subjects should be permitted from and after this date to purchase or 
inhabit any house or building within the walls of W^hite Town and 
that the houses already in possession of foreigners should not be sold 
again to, nor inhabited by, foreigners and strangers other than those 
already in possession, without the special permission of the President 
and Council being first obtained. With regard to the Moors, the 
Justices appointed to the charge of the Registry of houses, held that 
the prime object of the establishment of the house registry in 1735 was 
to prevent the Moors purchasing too much of house property in the 
Black Town and they would not register any bill of sale or conveyance 
of house property to Moormen without particular leave of the Board. 
The Moors had been resorting to the practice of getting houses 
purchased in the name of certain collusive Gentoos ( Pelugus) or 
Malabars (Tamils) and later, under pretence of having lent money on 
the premises, brought their mortgages to be registered, and by that 
means got possession of and inhabited the houses '“as an unterruptedly as 
if the original titles were made to themselves.’* Thereupon the Board 
ordered that the Justices should not attest or permit any mortgages of 
the nature of those above described. 

A forcible attempt made by a Madras shroff, named Dayaldas, to 
recover- a debt from an English merchant is worthy of being noted The 
Consultation of 8th March 1744, tell us that Daniel Berriman of St. 
Thomas’s Mount complained of having been insulted by a Gujarati shroff 
and forced, with the assistance of the Moor Havildar of San Thome, to 
come to Madras. Thereupon the Governor sent out a party of peons 
to prevent the seizure of Berriman and to bring Dayaldas who was 
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ordered into the custody of the Pedda Nayak, the native police-officer 
of the settlement. The Moor Havildar of San I home had attempted to 
seize the person of Berriman, but had retired, on the representation of 
some Englishmen as to the irregularity of and ill consequences that 
might ensue from such a proceeding, before the party of Madras peons 
came to the rescue. The Board decreed that the attempt of Dayaldas 
at the seizure of the person of Berriman with the help of the Moor 
Havildar of San Thome was a breach of the well established rule, 
that none of the inhabitants of Madras should apply to officers of other 
governments, Moor or Gentco, for help even in disputes with or 
demands on each other, much less where Englishman might be 
concerned. Since Dayaldas had applied neither to the president nor 
to the Mayor’s Court in the matter, but had pursued his own way and 
since Government should enforce the principle that its inhabitants, 
Europeans and Indiars, should be subjected to its tribunals alone, it 
was resolved to punish Dayaldas by a fine and to continue him in 
confinement till he should pay it. The Havildar of San Thome sent a 
message of explanation that he was a stranger being come lately from a 
distant country and that he would not again be guilty of similar actions, 
and sii ce he was a relation of Nawab Coja Abdullah Khan, the Council 
resolved to be satisfied with his submission. 

VI. 

Within a few months after the date of this event, there followed 
the surrender of Madras into the hands of the B'rench Admiral, 
Labourdonnais (September 1746). The treaty for ransom was signed 
on the i 0th of October but was not carried out. Little is known of 
what happened at Madras during the period, of French occupation 
which lasted for nearly three years. The Deputy Governor and Council 
of Fort St. David, became the only representatives of English interests 
on the Coast. When Madras was returned to the English, the Fort St, 
David Council repeated its previous resolution that no Armenian should 
be suffered to live in White I'own nor permitted to make any purchase 
of houses or godowns therein and even such Armenians as possessed 
already, but had not chosen to live under French protection there and 
were not consequently liable to censure, should^: ho obliged to dispose 
of their properties, except Coja Petps> Hsban ; and no fofigner o^ 
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any nation should be permitted to live in or purchase houses in 
White Town. 

As noted above the Old Choultry Court was after the date of the 
introduction of the Charter of 1726 reconstituted so that the lustices of 
the Peace should also be the Justices of the Choultry with power to 
decide causes upto twenty pagodas in value. It was however soon felt 
that the Justices of the Peace who were members of the Superior Court 
should be demeaning themselves if their decisions in the Choultry 
Court were subjected to an appeal to the Mayor’s Court which, by itself, 
was an inferior tribunal, so that even as early as November 1727, 
Government erected a Sheriff’s Court in which petty causes could be 
decided without appeal in all cases, where the judgment involved a 
sum of five pagodas and less ; in other causes an appeal should lie to the 
Mayor’s Court. The Sheriff was also to be in charge of the registration 
of slaves and sales of houses and lands. The Justices of the Peace 
were directed to take cognizance of all breaches of the peace, petty thefts 
and crimes ; they were to inflict corporal punishment on the offender 
for the smaller offences and for the more serious ones they were to commit 
the offenders to the sessions. For other offences they were to commit 
the offenders to the Choultry and report their crimes to the Board at 
the next meeting. It was also proclaimed to the inhabitants that all 
murders, breaking open of houses and robberies by night would be 
punished with death. Shortly afterwards the Sheriff’s Court was 
abolished by direction of the Court of Directors as from July 1729 ; 
and the Justices of the Peace again began to sit at the Choultry Court 
and dispense petty justice. 

Before the end of 1749 the old Choultry Court was reestablished 
at Madras. In consequence of the French occupation of the city and 
since the Mayor and most of the Aldermen were either dead or 
absent from India, the Mayor’s Court and its powers were held to 
• have been dissolved. Therefore it was considered desirable to issue a 
fresh Charter. The Charter of 1726 was consequently recalled and a 
' new grant was made in its place by King George II, on the 8th of 
January 1753. The Corporation was to be reconstituted and was to 
be called ‘‘the Mayor and Aldermen of Madraspatnam'’, and composed 
of a Maybr and, pine Aldermen, seven of whom should be natural-born 
su^^l^s bf the BrM^-TCing and the other two might be foreign 
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Protestants. Two persons were to be elected by the Corporation 
annually from among the Aldermen on the first Tuesday in December 
and presented to the Governor and Council who was to make the final 
choice of the Mayor from among them. The Aldermen were to 
continue in office for life. Cornelius Goodwin was nominated 'the 
next and modern Mayor of the said Town or Factory of Mudraspatnam 
and William Percival, Dawsonne Drake, Robert Clive, Samuel Banks, 
John Walsh, Samuel Greenhaugh, George Mackay, Andre Ross and 
William Roberts, Merchants, as “the next and modern Aldermen'' 


{To be continued ) 




ANCIENT INDIAN 
PRINCIPLES OF OCCUPATION 
OF 

CONQUERED TERRITORY.' 

[ By Dr. S. C. Sarkar, M. A., D. PHIL, {Oxon.) ] 

[ The 4th century B. C. saw great conquerors and statesmen, 
both in the Hellenic and in the Indian worlds, who slso came into 
mutual contact. Just as this decade of the 20th century has been 
dominated by the Big Four, there was another decade in the 4tb century 
B.C. when the civilised world was led by another Big Four,— Alexander 
and Aristotle, Chandragupta and Kautilya. Great Wars were fought 
with extensive conquests and occupations, and great political and cutural 
readjustments of equal importance were made then as well, 22i cen- 
turies ago. It is thus important for the student of comparative 
world history, to remember what one amongst tho‘e Big Statesmen of 
the ancient past had to say about the approved policy of victorious 
powers governing occupied territories of the defeated powers. Political 
experience and wisdom will be then found not to have changed very 
much, at least in many essentials, — and it may be that even the creative 
statesmen of to- day might find a point or two of ancient wisdom worth 
working out and emphasising in our post- War world.— It is not 
only Kautilya who has left his thoughts on War and Peace, but also his 
worthy successor and ‘displacer’, the great Asoka, — whose teaching 
and wisdom deserves to be given a special treatment and to be 
reemphasised to day in the back-ground of the 2 World Wars.— It 

I Kautilya, XIII, 5. Most of the translations of Kautilya that have so^ far 
appeared, are in the nature of superficial Jexiconic renderings;' this translation is a 
scientifically literal one, from the point of view of not only a Sanskritist and Indolo- 
gist, but also from that of a student of History, Economics and Politics, as well as 
of Languages and Literatures. 

The words and phrases within brackets are intended to complete the meaning or 
the idiom, or to suggest an alternative form of expression, or another possible 
meaning. — It shou'd be remembered that K-autilya wrote in the form of a ‘Sutra’, 
and each of the terse phrases or sentences he uses carries more of import than 
appears on the face of it, and is capable of very great expansion, like certain sentences 
of the essays of Bacon (with whom Kautilya has many similarities). 
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will be noticed from the following brief citation of only one chapter from 
Kautilya' that he was not the ‘ blood and iron’, ‘Machiavellian’, ‘cruel 
and unscrupulous’, ‘dark’ politician, that the average text-book writer 
makes him out to be : he combines in him the democracy of a Stalin, 
the efficiency of a Hitler, and the idealism of a Wilson,— the imperial- 
ism of a Churchill and the patriotism of a Chiang. j 


Kautilya, XIII. 


The emergence of a victorious power (may happen) in two ways S 1 
(locations),— in forest plains and other similar (environments), or in S. 2 
a township and other similar (environments). ‘ — Its acquisitions (gains) S 3 
(can be) of three types: fresh, possessed (shortly) before (but lost)/ S 4 
ancestral (long lost, but redeemed).** 

When new territories are acquired, (the victor) should cover S 5 
(overshadow, drown,) the blemishes of the enemy power by his own 
(good) qualities (or merit), and (the latter’s) good points by (his own) 

, doubly good points.® 

I He should pursue (so act as to ensure) the welfare and pleasure (or S, 6 

approval) of the people (of the conquered country),®— by his own right- 
I eous administration and laws, by his social and religious ceremonial,^ 

I I That is, the declaration of victory and occupation, and the acceptance thereof 

f may happen either in the field of battle in the course of compaignmg, or in a townshin 

■ surrendered and entered where the victors’ GHQ is set up. The classification of 

possible sites of capitulation is ‘urban' and ‘non-urban’ involving different procedures 
and arrangements. 

> 2 Like the American acquisition of certain Pacific islands in this war: or even 

I the ‘temporary, occupation of Germany, Ita*y, N. Africa, Balkans and Japan etc.’ 

I 3 Like reoccupation of Burma, Malaya, etc., by England in this war. 

4 Like French ledemption of Alsace-Lorraine, or Russian redemption of Far 
5 Eastern territories. b.ises, etc., in this war. 

; 5 Thus Kautilya would have advised the Allies to give to the Germans, Italians 

( aitd Japanese the full benefits of a free democratic government forthwith,' instead 

I of harping upon the evils of the Fascist, Nazi or Mikado regimes and thus giving them 
1 prominence, or rousing animosity. He would further have advised them to emulate and 

I surpass the Axis powers in their acknowledged good points,— e. g., to raise the standard 

f of scientific education and scholarship or application of science to industries in occupied 
} Germany, or to help materially and forthwith in the growth of free democratic and advanc- 
; ed peoples and states in ^sia, promised ‘co-prosperity’ and ‘independence’ by Japan, 
i t This purpose can hardly be said to be in the front line of the allied approach 

I towards the occupied countries. 

I 7^ Though to some extent the Allies may be said to have introduced better 

I, administration of lavr and justice, hardly any attempts have been made to win over 

; the conquered people by social and religious activities or approach. 
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favours: and assistances/,:, relinquishments and exemptions/, dona- 
tions/ honours and public works/ 

He should' 'gratify by gifts (win over by offer of favours) thef sullen 
and apprehensive parties/ in fulfilment of ' promises :'made pro* 

clamation (of victory) addressed (to them)/ . 

The gratification should he on a larger scale for those (parties) 
S. 8 who made efforts (in the victor’s favour). 


S* 9 


S. 10 


s. 


II 


(A victor) who goes back upon his declarations becomes disirusted 
by the people of the enemy country as well as by his own people ; also 
one who acts against the interests of the masses of the people/ 

Hence (victors) should adopt the same (standards of) conducts cos- 
tumes, language and customs as (the people of the occupied country) / 
And should conduct themselves with regard towards the gods 
(worship), associations (or social groups or guilds), festivals and fairSi 
pastimes and amusements/ 


1 Feeding and clothing by the Allies exemplifies, 

2 Few instances known in pre:^ent cases. 

3 Included like i above, within UN RA A activities, 

4 ‘Honours* would probably be unthinkable to-day. Some ‘public works* to 
assist the occupied country are said to have been sti^rted by Russia, but probably 
more in her own interest. 

5 ‘SuilenTor loss of power and country; ‘apprehensive* of retribution and punishment, 

6 Kautilya evidently has in mind an usual Declaration of Policy to the ^ conquered 
after victory,' couched in conciliatory terms and setting forth generous principles. Such 
manifestos vrou id correspond to the Atlantic Charter, Insco Declarations, Russian 
manifesto to Germans from Berlin, Potsdam Declaration, etc., of the present day. 

7 They alone amongst enemy subjects are gratified to-day. 

3 In the present world situation, for instance, disinclination to apply the Atlantic 
Charter, or the whittling down of the Frisco Principles, has led to distrust and dis- 
content not only among the defeated peoples but also among the peoples within, the 
folds of the victorious powers, and even among political parties at the central 
government of some of the victorious allies. — Kautiiya*s wisdom and historical 
insight is further illustrated by the second part of this dictum, where he thinks victors 
in general cannot afford to go against populai interests, i, e., the greatest support of 
victorious powers is democracy and the proletariat satisfied, for it is only a ‘people's war 
that can win both w'ar and peace — The way Kautilya would have directed post-ivar 
peace policy is quite clear: he was plainly a ‘Leftist* in politics ‘on the higher plane*. 

9*9 This goes directly against the modern tendencies. It is not only ‘fraternisa- 
tion’, but also ‘identification*, — involving a cultural assimilation and spiritual healing 
of wounds. — a policy in keeping with the traditional Indian attitude towards other 
men, and followed throughout the history of Indian Colonisation and expansion 
into ‘Greater India* overseas and overland. — Even where ‘fraternisation* is recommend- 
ed to-day, it becomes mostly confined to ‘friendship with enemy girls* ; that 
‘fraternisation* is most profitably and honourably practisable in the fields of social 
conduct, costumes, language, customs, worship, social and political or economic 
associations, clubs, pastimes and amusements, sports, festivals and fairs, — has probably 
nevei struck modern politicians, — or they are afraid of such contact in a world they 
have built on hatreds. 




Also to release all imprisoned (by the previous government) and S. 16 
withdraw all (previous) restrictions (of liberty), and to grant relief to 
the impoverished, orphaned and diseased/ 

Executions should not take place (or be ordered) [or, should be S. 17 
commuted] on (specified) days amounting to half a month in a period of 
four months; also on four nights (days) of the full moon (within the S. 18 
same 4"month period); and for each of the nights (days) wherein the 

I- 1 These are being done to-day by the victorious powers, except that ‘regard for the 
defeated’ is not expressed, and there is not much of magnanimity to demonstrate. 

2 Only Chiang-Kai-Shek’s government has notified appreciable remissions and 

exemptions in the re-OGCu pied Chinese provinces. 

3 Though the importance of the institutions of education is recognised to-day in 
a scheme of ‘occupation’, yet the approach is in the direction of using and controling 
them ‘politically’, not honouring and endowing, and carrying them along with the 
victors ; the institutions of religion are considered of little value m a political reshuffle, 
—perhaps a grave mistake. It would be interestii^ to know what the U. S. A. or 
the U. S. S. R. would think of a suggestion that the allied occupation armies and 
administration should ‘honour and endow' the shrines of the Mikado. Me Arthur has, 
however, begun to deal with religion in Japan, though in a different manner. Victors these 
days recognise the importance of obliging enemy scientists and public men, but not 
intellectuals in general, and they do not always include enemy jurists within their range 
of favour. Kautilya is shrewder in seeing that a new political order can be upheld 
better with the support of the intellectuals, the public speakers and the jurists, 
who, together could give the desired or the satisfying interpretation of the changes.' 

4 This is being done, particularly the work of relief ; but occasionally new 

restrictions on politicalUberty are being imposed. 
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Amongst the leading men of the countryside, the townships, the S. 12 
social sections, and the associations and corporations, officers of the 
secret service (or propagandists) should repeatedly point out the 
baneful activities of the (defeated) enemy power;* 


And the magnanimity of their master towards them, and his regard S. 13 
for them ; as also his present beneficient measures.* 


Thus he may enjoy (lordship) over them, by proper levy of dues, S. 14 
remissions and exemptions, protection and careful supervision.® 


(The victor) should instruct (his administration) to honour and S. 15 
endow all the temples and the monasteric educational institutions (of 
the country), and make gifts of lands and goods, or grant remissions of 
and exemption from dues (or taxes), to leading personalities amongst 
the scholars, the orators and jurists 
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S. 19 constellation under which the (victorious) ruler acceeded (to power or 
throne) and the country (was occupied), (appears).’' 

X 2G The killing (execution) of women and children and sterilization 
(emasculation) should be prohibited.® 

S.21 ■ "'■Those characters (personalities), however, who may ■be found 

(considered) to be harmful' (injurio'us)' to the ■ revenues and; treasury, or 
■ ■ to the .maintenance of law and order and administration of justice, and 
to be pursuant of unlawful activities, ~shouId be removed and replaced 
by the Rule of the Law (or by men who conduct themselves according 
to the Law).^ 


S, 22 Habitual or professional criminals and (men of) foreign (barbarian) 
tribes should be made to change their settlements and be distributed 
amongst^nany settlements;'^ so also the chief officers of the fortresses® 
of the state departments, and of the army and the judicial administration.'^ 
S*'23 So also, the ministers, chaplains and other officials of the enemy 
state (over thrown), who bad been favoured and benefited by it, should 
be caused to reside in dispersed settlements at the frontiers of the 
occupied country,^ 


1 In other words, an appreciable loophole is provided for commuting death 
sentences on political or war criminals, in that such commutation could be (or had 
to be) ordered on 20 (14*-]“ 44-1 -hi) days out of each period of 120 days : quite an 
useful and politic device. Examples of the last two days specified in the text would be, 
Independence Day ( for U. S. A. ) and May Day ( for U, S. S. R, ), or Berlin Entry 
Day and ‘Missouri’ Day. 

2 These three activities are said to have been the special delight of the Axis 
Powers, and Poland has perhaps suffered most from them. ICautilya’s prohibition 
shows that from time to time, in and before 4th century B. C. , certain Indian or 
Asiatic or East-European and North- A Mean powers committed these atrocities ; 
perhaps ‘the viciously valiant Yavanas’, or Mesopotamians and Iranians inheriting 
Assyrian traditions. Probably even with allied powers to-day, women and children as 
such are not exempt from execution as war-offenders. Kautilya would have gladly 
hanged the Belsen criminals. 

3 That is, the occupying government should not proceed to wipe out system- 
atically all who were hona fide adherents of the previous government, but should 
rather let their punishment fall heavily on the obstacles to the Rule of the Law 
established by it ; in other words, executions or heavy sentences should be more m the 
name of the Law than . in the name of Politics or Revolution. — A good point for 
modern statesmen to note. 

4-4 This has often been done in European Settlements after political conquests, from 
the Middle Ages onwards. Kautilya presumes that as far as possible the military and 
civil government of the displaced power is to be continued, though with safeguaids 
as indicated here, 

^ The ecclesiastical and conciliar members of the previous Court are decentralised 
and deputed on far away jobs in the hope that they might gradually sink into 
insignificance. 
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Those of them who (remain) capable of doing harm, or are (found S. 24- 
to be) not dwindling in power after the fall of their masters, should be 
subdued by secret punishments.^ 

Or they may be removed from their stations, and either the S. 25 
victors’ own countrymen or those imprisoned (before) by the (defeated) 
enemy may be posted in places thus vacated.* 

However, unto one who belongs to the same family as (the defeat- S* 26 

ed ruler), and is (regarded as) able to retain restored (territories), or 

unto some (chieftain) of noble birth, stationed in the frontiers or forest- 
regions, (able) to repel (raids and aggressions),— (the victor) should 
make over lands which have no special qualities.® 

Or a fourth part of (even) the most valuable tracts (may be made S 27 
over), on condition of supply of revenues and army, in fulfilling which 
he must enrage the citizens and the country people.^^ 

With (the support of) these, he can (then) be struck down; or he may be S 28 ‘ 
removedas having been censured and denounced by the people, or he may S.' 
be re-settled in a region where violence is rampant (or risk to life is great).-' s] 3o! 

In the case of (recovery of) what was (possessed) before (but had s! 31 i 
been recently lost),^ those faults of the people (nationals) [or, those ' i 
defects of character] for which it could be taken away, should be con- 

1-1 If expectations are not fulfilled, these three methods are to be tried accordin? 
to suitability : (a) displacement by men of the conquered nation who were suDnressed 
by the previous regime, same, by men of the conquering nation, (c) removal bv 
‘secret punishment’ ( ranging from semblance of trial, in camera, and concentration 
camp, to indirect assassination or contrived accident) methods quite familiar to 
modern Europe. 

2 As in the case of the Italian Crown Prince over the lower half of Italy Hirohito 
should thus have been dealt with in a very different manner ; Kautilya would have 
liked him to be replaced, m bleak Sakhalien only, by another member of the familv 
who would declare that Hirohito had misinterpreted the Sun Goddess’ will by launching 
an aggressive war, and that he was going to do penance for the sin. Then Kautilya 
would manuoevre a rising in Sakhalien, and thus wipe out the last traces of' tL 
old Regime. 

3-3 The policy being to satisfy a section of the conquered people by setting up a 
local ruler, but to handicap him from the start, and then to undermine his position 
effectively, by contriving to set the people against him,-^ so that the arrangement 
may be declared a failure and the people be persuaded that complete foreign occupa- 
tion is betlei. This line was successfully followed by the East India Company in India. 

4 An example of removal by ‘secret punishment’ above. 

5 The second of the three types noted in sutra 4 above. 
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S. 32 cealed (or suppressed) ; and those qualities whereby it is recovered 
should be (further) sharpened (strengthened).* 

S. 33 In the case of ancestral (ancient) territories (redeemed)/ the faults 
and defects of the predecessors should be concealed (kept un revealed 
S. 34 and undiscussed); but their merits should be given publicity/ 

S. 35 Lawful and righteous conduct and measures should be introduced 
and promulgated, whether these were followed and taken by 
other powers (replaced,) or not ; but no unrighteous and unlawful con- 
duct and measures should be introduced and promulgated; if such had 
been done by other powers (replaced), they should be withdrawui 
(prohibited) and repealed.^ 

I From Kautilya^s Standpoint, therefore, the Americans have not been wise in 
publicly quarrelling about the “blame of Pearl Hatbour’%-^ *the British are wiser m 
not saying much about how Singapore, Malaya and Burma were lost, and should not 
follow the U. S, A. example, — the U. S. S. R, has shown its prudence in not 
discussing its great retreat to the Caucasus but m emphasising the great qualities of 
the Soviet Army and Government as causes of its ultimate success,— and Japan has 
been equally wise in ignoring the defects in its national character, policy and organisa- 
tion that led to disastrous defeat, while it is busy rebuilding (for consumption of 
the outside world at any rate; a fresh social and international outlook in the nation, 
that could be called praiseworthy by other powers and would save its own face. So 
also, with the recovery of Eastern Colonies and possessions, Britain should, accord* 
ing4:o Kautilya, emphasise indebtedness to and friendship and community of interests 
with India and China, and should strive for the spiritual loyalty of the East ensured 
by offer and measures,. of democratic self-rule and of freedom, 

2-2 The third type of SQtr^ 4. This recommendation would apply very well to 
Russia and China to-day, with their none too bright histories before 1917 and igu 
(or even later). ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

3 That is, lessons in lawful and righteous conduct and measures should be 
learnt even from defeated and conquered countries. 
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THREE INTERESTING MEDIAEVAL SCULPTURES 
FROM DISTRICT SARAN. 

By S. A. Shere, Patna. 

Of the three sculptures, the subject of this Article, two are of 
Visnu and one of Nrlta-Ga^iapati (Dancing Ganesa)^ These are now 

safely housed at the Patna Museum.' 

The sculptures were found in the village called Eksarn, Police 
Station Ekma in the Saran District. They are in black schist stone 
of the type generally found in temple door-frames and sculptures of the 
Pala dynasty. Fortunately all three sculptures are in a perfect state of 
preservation and wholly undamaged. 

The first of these images is a beautifully executed figure of Visnu 
of the Trivikrama type, the whole sculpture measuring 48"X23r'X9J” 
The four-handed Vispu holds in his upper left hand Cakra, lower left 
Sankha, upper right Gads, and lower right Padma. He is shown 
with Laksmi with a Chourl and SarSsvati with a VinS standing 
on his right and left sides respectively and with donors kneeling 
on either side of his feet. Avataras (Buddha and Kalki) and devotees 
are shown in the pedestal. On the pointed top of the stele are Varaha 
and Narasidiha and Kurma and Matsya to either side issuing from 
Krttimukha. Then there are flying Gandbarvas on either side and 
leogryphs below them. Still further down are the figures Vamana, 

Parasurama. RaghuramaandKrsna and two attendants, one beside 

Laksmi and one beside Sarasvati. The stele is cut off around Visnu 
and the halo is shown with triangular perforations (Fig. 1). It will thus 
be seen that this is a very complete representation of Visnu with al his 

canonical attributes. 

I For the discovery and collection of these valuable relics of ancient civilisation, 
1 am grateful toMr.C.J. Creed, O.B.C.,M,C.,I.P.. Inspector General of Police, Bihar, 
who always lakes a live interest in the Patna Museum, and to the District Magistrate of 

Saran^ Major S* R, Adair, 
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The other image of Visiau measuring 40"X19J"X6" is also of the 
Trivikrama type but his ten incarnations do not appear here as in the 
previous one- * Only the flying Gandharvas and Laksmi and Sarasvatl 
standing on Visnu’s right and left with Chouri and Vina respectively, 
with an attendant on either side are shown in this image. The stele 
though cut off around Visnu, the halo has no triangular perforations 
as in the previous sculpture (Fig. 2). 

It may be mentioned that other excellent examples of Visnu image 
of the mediaeval Bihar type are to be seen at Devathala, Dinajpore, 
(Bengal),* and in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, as also in the Patna 
Museum.^* 

And now we come to the . ycststct^tcs of these three 

sculptures wX, the NrttaGanapati (Dancing Ganesa) measuring 
24^"'X12i"X3i" (Fig. 3). According to RaOj , a distinguished writer 
on Hindu Iconography, such an image of Ganesa should have eight 

hands but our image has only six hands in five of which he holds the 
anmlm ^ )« (1- '■*)> serpent (u. 1.), the ruby-pot 

with modakas (1. 1.) and the danta (m. 1.) ; while the sixth hand is 

shown as hanging freely in order to accentuate the dancing posture. 

His bulky belly is girdled by a serpent, while the sacred thread which 
is also in the form of a serpent, hangs from over his left shoulder. As 
resards the number of hands. Rao also says and so does Bhattacharya 
that images of this figure have generally only four hands'^ but according 
to the Tantras hehas in some cases eight or more hands.^ In the 
PurSnas it is mentioned that he has mouse as his vehicle and a serpent 
as his" holy thread and our image shows these appendages. The image 
is wearing a three-tiered crowned like headdress and above it are two 
flying Gandharvas carrying garlands and between them at the crest is a 
piece of flower-like ornamentation. Two attendants in dancing posture 
with musical intruments, lyre and Khmjura, are shown on the pedestal 
on either side of the dancing Ganesa. The mouse appears in a niche 
of the pedestal below the dancer’s feet. 

1 See Chunninghani, A. S, Report, Vol. XV, PI, XXVII. 

2 Annual Reports of the Patna Museum, rgisp, P. 17 and 1938, P. 29. 

Pi as. 6s6i ond 820s. 

3 Ekments of Hindu Iconography by T. A. Gopinath Rao. Vol. I, p. 59 - 

: - J,-- Ibid. P ^ W' . ' ' ■ • 

Indian Images hy B. C. Bhattacharya. PI. I, P. 24. 

5 Indian Images by B. C. Bhattacharya. PI, I, p. 24. 
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Mr. B. C. Bhattacharya refers to a dancing Ganesaof the Muttra 
Museum and also reproduces on plate XV* of his book entitled Indian 
Images another figure of Gauesa said to be dancing. This figure hardly 
appears to be dancing and on the other hand answers more or less to 
the following description of the Prasanna Ganapati, who, according to 
Rao®, is “described as a standing figure which has either a few bends 
in the body or is perfectly erect. In two of his hands he should hold 
the pdsa and mkusa while the remaining two are to be one in the 
Varada and the other in the adkaya pose. In regard to this, however, 
there is generally a difference observable between what is found in the 
actual sculptures and the description given in books. Prasanna 
Gatjapati is not seen in actual sculptures to have two of his hands in 
the varada and abhaya poses, but is made to hold in them a adnta and 
a modaka respectively, the latter of these being represented as if it is 
being picked up with the trunk, to be lifted and put in to the 
mouth”. 

Another illustration labelled “Ganapati dancing” is to be found in 
Mr. H. K. Sastri’s South-Indtan Images f but this figure again conforms, 
more or less, to Mr. Rao’s description of Prasanna Ganapati, though 
a movement of the dance is indicated in it However that may be, 
there can be no 'doubt that in our image the movements of the dance 
are vigorously executed and forcibly emphasised. The whole sculpture 
is inclining to the movements of the dance with a rythmical sway that 
stamps the work as a unique masterpiece.'* 

These sculptures probably belong to the late Pala period. The 
Pala kings were devout Buddhists and buddhism was their State 
religion with the result that many sculptures found in Bihar are 
Buddhistic. But it must be remembered that Brahmanism never died 
out and the two religions have existed side by side for centuries. 
Therefore we find in the art of the period within the Pala kingdom 

1 /did, P. 25. 

2 Elements of Hindu Iconography by T. A Gopinath Rao, Vol. I., Pt. I., P. 57. 

3 Fig. no., P. 172, 

4 So far as is known to the writer no Public Institution possesses an example 
of the dancing Ganesa so splendidly executed and in such an excellent state of 
preservation. ‘Ihe Patna Museum may justly be proud to possess so unique a 
sculpture. But for the persistent efforts of its ex- 1 'resident, Mr, P. C. Manuk, 
this valuable image would have remained unknown to the world outside village Eksari 
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THEBONAi COPPER PLATES OF UDAYA 
VAR AH A DEV A. 

By P. Acharya, B. Sc. 

( With Plates). 

This copper-plate is one of the two copper-plates from the Bonai 
State published without facsimile plates in Vol. VI, pp. 236-245 of 
the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society in 1920 by late 
Mahdmahopadhy^ya H. P. Sastri, M. A. , C. I. E. . I happened to 
see at Ranchi in May 1936 the original copper-plate in possession of 
late Rai Bahadur S. C. Roy, M. A., B. L., who first collected it, and 
on cursorily going through the lines I detected the mistake in reading 
of the text in lines 2 and 7 where has been clearly 

written but the late editor read it as Talaiman^ala. This made me 
curious to redecipher the plate a photograph of which is enclosed with 
this article. At my request Raja Dharanidhara Indra Deo, the Ruling 
Chief of the Bonai Stale of Orissa, was very kind to request Rai 
Bahadur S. C, Roy for sending me the plate, and thus I had the ample 
leisure to study it carefully. It throws light on the existence of a 
ruling family about which even the tradition is silent. I gratefully 
thank Raja Saheb of the Bonai Stale for giving me the opportunity of 
examining the original plate. 

My readings given below are improved in many places. Mm. H.P. 
Sastri read only “Vasistha “Vasaka Sri Chitrakuta VinirgatarS” in 
line one of the plate but letters here give definitely the following 
reading. : — 

OmSvastiprahasitasamastaysivdsakdt SriChitrakuta vinirgata- 

Although the first few letters are worn out to some extent yet 
no one can actually find there any reading of ‘Vafii&tha Vasaka’. 
‘Prahasita-samasta-rsivasakdt’ is the concluding portion of the text 
which describes the placed issue of the copper-plates of the Tonga* 
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BONAI COPPER PLATliS. 
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Dynasty, and particularly the Bonai copper-plate of Vinita Tunga 
which was edited along with this plate by late Mm. H. P. Sastri gives 

the following text. 

1. 1." Orh svasti Svaddhoddhata dvipagandasthala-mada-malina- 

madhukaravaU-saihku. / 

1, 2. lairekaprado?ddvibudhyate yo vipravarai rksamayajurveda 

dvanibhirnnivaha 

1. 3. pratikrtah sakalajanapada-anavaratadvijahuta-hutavahodga 

tadhumasaifachaya. 

1. 4. prahasita-samasta-rsivSsakat.” 

This similarity of text dispels all doubt about the accuracy of my 
reading. In his “ Dynasties of the Mediaeval Onssa 62 
Binayak Misra remarks that “the eulogical text of the grant of the Mayur 
family is a replica of that of the Tunga grants.” In support of this it may 
be stited that the portion “Samviryaschahuto nijabhuja mahimoparjit 
nischala yasya Laksmi” in the line 3 of this grant seems to have taken 
from the following verse of the grant of Vinita Tunga . 

SaifavirySscha bhuto nijabhujamahimopparijita ixi balavan 
R5]avanaryasatro satatamapivala nischala yasya laksmi.’ 

Now the question naturally arises as to why the portion of the 

textof the inscriptions of the Tunga . rulers was borrowed or adopted 

by the Varaha rulers. No connection of the Tunga family with the 
Varaha family has yet been found. It is curious that the name of one 
Vilasa Tunga is mentioned in the Jayapur copper-plate of Devananda 
Deva." Pandit Binayak Misra has suggested that “Vilasa Tunga 
seems to be an adjective of Devananda^ ” The name of one Vibhrama 
Tunga has been found in the same manner in the Adipur copper 
plate grant of Narendra Bhanja Deva of Khijjinga Kotta^ (modern 
Khiching in Mayurbhanj). I am unable to suggest any explanaUon 
excepting this that there was some family connection of these ancient 
ruling families with each other. The stone inscription on the pedestal 
of the image of Avalokitesvara of Khiching mentions the name of 



I J. B. and O. R. S. , Vol. XV, pp. Sy-g?- 

3 Dynastifis of Mediaeval Oiissa, p. 35* 

4 E. I. Vol. XXV. P. ISS'SS. 
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one Dharani Vardha who installed the image in the reign of 
Raya Bhanja. It is not exactly known who was this Dhara^i Varaha. 

As^egards the reading of Vanai in lines 2 and 7 I am sure that 
it is absolutely correct. The shape of other letters of Fa and 
found in line 2 and elsewhere is similar and quite distinct from letters 
of ta and la that occur in this inscription. The importance of riding 
of Vanai lies in the fact that there now exists an Indian State m Orissa 
bear ing the same name and its Ruler has got the emblem or the pea- 
cock like that of the Bhanja ruling families of Orissa which has been 
carved out in the seal of this copper plate. Although the ruling 
family of Bonai claim descent from Kadamva family of SMadip or 
Ceylon according to tradition, yet it records that “m gratitude for this 
service the peacock was adopted as the family crest” by the ounder 
of the family who was rescued from danger by the bird peacock under 
a Kadamva tree.* So it may be said that the^ traoition of the 
Kadamva origin of the Raj family of the BonSi Stale is a modern one. 

Mm Sastri’s another inadvertent mistake in reading is the village 
name Kolamcha which he read as Konara whence the Brahmins came. 
The strokes of d and ^ are clear and the other letters and «a in the 
Le line are difierent. Many inscriptions of Orissa and Bengal go 
to show that Brahmin families came as donees from Kolamcha and 

other places of Madhyadesa. Parama- 

The plate mentions that Udaya VarSha had the title Parama 

saugata’ or devout worshipper of Sugata or^ Buddha, but he granted 
villages to Brahmins. An inscription on the pedestal of the image of 

AvafokiteW of Khiching mentions that one Dharaiji Varaha estab- 

lished the image there and so it seems that he was, a Buddhist. Such 
Lddhist titles are also met with in the Copper-idate mscnptions of 
Xumafamily^ and Siihha family3 of Orissa who gran ed vil^ges 
fo S-ins. This shows that in those days the followers of Buddhistic 
and Brahmanic faiths maintained no distinction at all m Orissa. 

TheTollowing office bearers have been addressed in connection 

Mah»sam=.nta-KumSrAm«ya.Uparika. 


, Gazetteer of Orissa Feudatory States, pp. r43-H4.- 
2 Dynasties of Mediaeval Orissa p. *6 

^ Ibid P* 24' 
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Sdndhivigrahika—Tadayuktaka-— DandapS’iika-StSnantarikS’nanyanapi 

RSjaprS'Sadina-schata-bhata-vallabhajs.tiSn” 

Here I intend to discuss to some extent the significance of these 
terms. Dr. Vogel in his Aniiquities of Chamba State has discussed 
at pages 110436 on the terms of Rajdnaka, Rajaputra Kumaramatya, 
Uparika, Dandapasika, Chdta, Bhatta etc. Dr. Prannath,- Mr. V R. 
Ramchandra Dikhitar- and C. V. Vaidya3 have made attempts to explain 
some of these obsolete terms. Dr. U. N. GhosaJV attempt on the 
interpretation of some Revenue terms and Pandit Binayak Misra’s 
notes on some of these terms from Bhuma grants of Orissa deserve 
notice also. Besides these authorities there are many other notices 
in the volumes of the Epigraphia Indica and other Journals which do 
not requite specific mention. 

Rdjanaka:—Dv. Vogel notes that “in the Rdfatarangim used 
inexactly the same sense as Rajdnaka to denote a feudatory chieftain. 
“This word is not found in the classical literature of India and seems 
therefore, to be a sanskritised rather than Sanskrit word.^ ‘ It is 
the title by which the vassals of the Rdjas of Chamba designate them- 
selves in their inscriptions. It corresponds to modern Rand, It will 
he noticed that Rdnaka as well as the following Rdjputra is a title of 
or a dass-oame aad not the deaigna.ion of an offidal. But 
the fact that the members of those noble classes were commonly 
entrusted with important State offices explains their being mentioned 

in the beginning of the listS”. I think the significance of the title is 
the very same here also. 

Rbiputra:—Dr. Vogel writes— “As to the word Rajaputra, literally 
‘a king’s son or a prince’ Dr. Fleet is of opinion that in such passages 
as the present it has some technical official meaning. He adduces 


A Study in the Economic condition of Ancient India. 

Hindu Administrative Institutions. 

History of Mediaeval Hindu India Vol. 2 and 3. 
Contributions to the History of the Hindu Revenue system. 
Orissa under the Bhauma kings. 

6 Antiquities of Chamba btate. P. no, 
y Ibid. 

$ P. 1*1. 
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MarAtW rdut or rSut and, ‘Gujarati ravat a horse soldier, a trooper,’ 
which he derives from Skr. Rajaputra and believes to indicate its 
technical meaning. But on account of its connection with Rajanaka 
and for the reason stated above I see no necessity to assign it here any 
other than its ordinary meaning. It is, however possible that from 
its original sense of ‘the son or near relative of a raja’ it has already 
like the modern Rajput, come to be used of the nobility in general.’” 
Vaidya interprets it as“Ksliatriya warriors related to the kings.®” 

Pandit Biuayak Misra notes that “Rdjputra (descendants of 
deges'erated ruling families). In Orissa a class of people call them- 
selves Rajput which seems to be the contracted form of Rajputra.* 

In Orissa there is a caste called Rajput whose status is equal to or 
little less than the Khandayatas from which the militia of the country 
was generally recruited. There is an Oriya proverb “Rajput, apan^- 
kamaku majhabhut.” that is, a Rajput is a very careful about his own 
business. So it cannot be said definitely whether the modern word 
Rajput can convey any sense of the ancient meaning of the word which 
has been attributed to it by Dr. Vogel. 

Mahammanta\—U.itxz\\^ Saraanla signifies that the owner is a 
vassal under the Ruling Prince and Mahasamanta therefore may be 
taken as the head of a number of Samantas. Dr. Prannath has discussed 
fully on the significance of the term Samanta in his book on A study 
in the economic condition of ancient India’ Chapter I section II and III 
and chapter VI and nowhere mentions anything about the term 
Mahdsdmanta. Mr. Dikshitar has also quoted from gukraniti giving 
the meaning of the term. Acceding to gukraniti the officer of one 
hundred Gramas'^ is a Saman’a whereas according to Mandana- 
pandita a ruler of 1000 gram as^ is called a Samanta. So it is very 
difficult to understand the real significance of the term Samanta or 
Mahdsdmanta. Vaidya interprets it as “the chief officer over the 
Sardars.® ” 

X Jhid* P. III.' V . 

2 History of mediaeval Hindu India. Vol. Il, p. i 3 x 

3 Orissa under the Bhauma kings, p 97 v 

4 Hindu Administrative Institutions, p, 323 

g A study in the Economic Conditions of ancient India, pp. 37 * 3 ^ 

6 History of Mediaeval Hindu India VoL II, p. 2,3.1. 
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Kumdf'd‘m(ityai——\^'c. Vogel tried to explain the terms as follows: 

“The office of Kumarl,matya is well known from Gupta Inscriptions. 

Whereas the word Rajdmdtya* as stated above, means ‘councillor of 
the king’, the term KumirSmatya may be rendered by ‘councillor of 
the crown prince’. It seems that in the days of the Imperial Guptas, 
there existed, side by side with the State council, a special council to 
advice the heir-apparent who usually takes part in the State affair as 
coregent (Skr. Yuvaraja). The office of Kumaramatya appear to have 
existed throughout the Gupta epoch.’” 

At the conclusion referring to an inscription on the stone Lingam 
preserved in the Lucknow Museum he writes ‘‘The inscription, which 
is dated in the Gupta year 117 (A. D. 436) mentions a Prithvi-sena 
who was Mantri and Kumaramatya and afterwards general (Mahaval- 
ddhikrta) under Kumaragupta I. As his father Sikhara-Svamin is 
stated to have been Mantri and Kumaramatya under Chandragupta II, 
we may conclude that the office in question was hereditary.* Mr. 
Vaidya interprets Mahdkumar&matya as ‘‘the chief officer over king’s 


sons. 


3 


Pandit B.'Misra has separated the word Kumaramatya into 


Kumara and AmStya and has translated Kumara as the prince that 
is the younger son of a king and Amatya as the minister.^ 
Mr. J. C. Dey has objected to the probability of this sort of inter- 
pretation and has written that the title-holders as Kumaramatya and 
Rajasthaniya were not the sons of the reigning kings in many cases 
and concludes that “it seems to be a fact that an extension of political 
power and a greater degree of administrative organisation necessitated 
the creation of these two classes.®” 

Dr. K. P. Jayaswal’s following note clearly interprets the term 
supporting the view that the title has no connection with the blood 
relation of the sovereign of the country. 

“We get light on this official term from BhS'Sa (Pratijna \ougan 
dharSyana, II). When galaukayana, Minister to king Prodyota 


Vaidya interprets it “ministers of the king” {Ibid, p, z%i) 
Antiquities of Chamba State, p. 123. 

Ibid. p. 123. 

History of Mediaeval Hindu India Vol. II, p. 23*. 

J. B, and O. R. S. Vol. XVI, p. 81 and Bhauma dynasty, p. 97. 
Ibid, Vol. XVII 1931 » P* *99. 
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Mahasena, having captured king Udayana of Kausambi, brings him to 
one of the gates of Ujjayini and the news is announced to the 
Maha-sena the latter ordered the Chamberlain,: 'Gachha, Bharata- 

rohakam bruhi “KumSra-vidhi visislhena satkareua 

. .pravesyatdmAmatyah (ed. 19!2 P. 33)”. Go and tell Bharat- 
arohaka to receive |the Minister with the honours due to (royal) 
prince.’ Bharatarohaka was the Prime Minister of Ujjayini. The 
king is here conferring an honour and a dignity on the minister 
^alankSyana whose title has been simply tatrabhavSn Amatyah^(p. 30) 
for the distinguished act of capturing Udayana, son of Satanikam, 
grandson of Sahasranika. the Vatsa king whose, ‘Bharata pedigree 
goes back right into the Veda. It was the honour and dignity of 
Kumara, that is, although not of royal blood, by virtue of the royal 
degree the Amatya was titled Kumara and became entitled to the 
status of a real prince of the blood in court etiquette. He is distin* 
guished from the real princes by being called Kumaramatya the 
prince the Minister*. 

“This seems to be the real significance of the Kumaramatya title 
of the inscriptions. Though not a prince by birth the grantee was 
made a titled prince.* ” 


Uparika. This term is generally found either before or after the 
Kumartoatya and Antaranga and Dr. Vogel writes that “There is 
nothing to indicate its meaning* ” Mr. J. C. Dey however writes that 
“the English equivalent for Uparikas will be Governors®. Mr. Vaidya 
interprets RajastSniydparika as the chief district officer . The real 
meaning is uncertain. 

Sandhivigrahika-.—ThQ term indicates that the officer was in 
charge of Sandhi (peace) and Vigraba (war) and it stands for the 
minister of peace and war or foreign minister in modern sense. Vaidya 
interprets it in the way stated above."* 

Tadcyukfaka -.—Here the word Tat makes the term very, complex 
to understand. If it refers to Sandhivigrahin then it will mean the 

I Ihii^ P. 399* 

% Antiquities of Cham da State, p. 

3 J. B. and O. R. S. VoL XVII, p. i99- 

4 History of mediaeval Hindu Indius Vol, Ilf p» 
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officers concerned to the affairs of peace and war. According to 
KctmandakiyO. Ntli-Sdra, quoted by Dr. Fran Nath, ‘Ayuktakas’ are 
“Servants employed by kings and feudal chiefs. from whom people 
are afraid of being oppressed. Ayuktakas were officers enstrusted with 
Police duties according to the interpretation of Dr. Fran Nath, Mr. 
Vaidya’s interpretation of Ayuktaka as ‘Agent’ is not clear at all*. 

Dan4apdSika.-.-~Du Vogel writes_“The term Dandapagika is 
derived from and Pdsa, the/latter words meaning ‘sling or 

snare’. The compound Danda and Pdga, may therefore, be rendered 
by ‘rod and rope’ the latter expression indicating punishment by 
confinement. From this it is evident that the Dancjapasika originally 
at least was an officer entrusted with the punishment of criminals®’’ Mr. 
Vaidya interprets it as “executor of punishment'*’’ 

Sldnantarika Mr. Dikshitar writes that Stanikas were one of 
the important officials in the rural areas according to ArthagSstra. 
“The Staniya was the officer in charge of the Stanika or a group of 
eight hundred villages. He was answerable to the finance minister or 
the Samaharta.5 ’’ Dr. Fran Nath writes: — “A country (de^a) had 
an average area of 100 yojanas, so it was probably divided into 10 
Janapaudas, and each Janapada in its turn was divided for administra- 
tive purposes into 4 Stanas, each stana being under the administration 
of a Stanika.® ’’ He again writes “From the Arthagastra of 
Kautilya we learn that each Janapada was divided into four Stanas and 
each Stana was governed by a Stanika (corresponding to the modern 
thanadar or Daroga). In that work the word Stana generally contained 
a fort called Staniya, which again was garrisoned by a force— half 
soldiers, half police— who are frequently referred to in copper-plate 
grants and other inscriptions as Cdm-bhatas, Ctidfa-bkatas, Cha^a 
bha4as Chdtas and bhatas’’ ’’ etc. But here we got the word Stanan- 
tarika and not Stanika and after it, we have Chdtabhata whose station 

1 A study ih the Economic Condition of Ancient India, p. s8. 

2 Vaidya-Vol, II, p. *32- 

3 Antiquities of Chamba State, p. rag. 

4 Vaidya Vol, II, p. 232. 

5 Hindu administrative Institutions, p. 320. 

'6 A study in the Economic Condition Of Ancient India, p. 40 . 

7 Ibid^ p. 59-60, 
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was the Stana which was a place of terror. So the mention StandnUi- 
rika along with Chdtadhaia may not have any connection with Sidna. 
Here it may be suggested that StSnantarika may be interpreted as 
Customs officers. 

CkSabhata'.^'Dr. Vogel took up first the thread of discussion 
and Dr, *P ran Nath has elaborately discussed on the meaning of these 
terms. Dr. Fran Nath writes as follows “Chatas and Bhatas were 
persons employed for watch and wards for collecting revenue and for 
arresting thieves and robbers. Some of them were in the services of 
Estate owners, and others under the officers in charge of Praganahs 
and Janapadas.« Mr. Vaidya takes them to be as “Policemen and 

soldiers”, 

1 / allabka Binayak Misra translates this term as the 
“favourite of king” Mr. Dey writes that “Vallabhas were apparently 

minor govornmciit servants/ 

Ch^las, Bhatas and Vallabhas have been given the epithet Raja- 
prasadinah which has been translated as those who were granted royal 
bounties. As the mention of these office bearers differ from one 
copper-plate grant to another, it is not possible to ascertain the 
complete list. 

Condition of Grants. 

The conditions of the grants consist of the following terms : — 

1, Nividharma. The term nividharma has been interpreted by Dr. 

U. N. Ghosalas “the condition that the donee should not destroy the 
principal, but should make only use of the income arising from it.® 
'Wtxt‘CciQ.\AXxx\\%Nibidharmendkaratvena‘&xA\ am unable to suggest 
any interpretation for it. < 

2. Sakhetaghatanadyetatstanadigulmakah In Bhauma grants 

of Orissa these very conditions occur with many other privilege. 
Pandit B. Misra interprets them as fellows'* : — Kheta means ‘hamlet , 
ghata means landing places on the bank of the river* ‘ nadyetatstana 
or naditara stana means ‘ferry places’ and guimaka means ‘thickets . 

1 ihid. P. 64-65. 

2 J, B. and O. R. S. Vol. XVIII. P. 201. 

3 Hindu Revenue System. P. 295. 

4 Orissa under the Bhauma kings. P. 9 S 
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Dr. Ghosal has discussed only Tam or Taradeya interpreting as ‘ferry- 
dues’ and gulmadeya interpreting as the “dues paid at the military or 
police stations.’' ” Dr. Prari Nath also interprets in the same way and 

writes “the king’s taxes and other dues were first collected at the guima 
headquarters.® ’’ So Gulmaka means an officer commanding a GulmaJ 
Pandit Misra’s interpretation therefore seems untenable. Similarly 
his interpretation of Ghata as ‘landing places’ is equally 
untenable ’’. I think the modern Oriya word for Ghata, a place where 
customs dues etc. are collected. In early British records it is found 
that at a place called Khuntd Ghat the rulers of Mayurbhanj used to 
collect pilgrims’ tax from the pilgrims proceeding to Puri for their safe 
travel in the territory of Mayurbhanj. I have not been able to inter- 
pret the term Kheta. 

In conclusion I intend to discuss the relation of this Varaha 
dynasty using the emblem of the peacock which is also the emblem of the 
modern Bhanja dynasties of Mayurbhanj, Keonjhar, Baud, Daspalla, 
Kanika and now extinct Gumsar in Orissa and the ruling family of the 
Bonai State. 

It is found in this grant that the founder, a RSnaka of the VarSha 
family was an imigrant from Chitrakuta, modern Chitorgarh in the 
Udaipur State in Rajputana. According to tradition recorded by 
Major Kittoe in 1837 in J. A. S. B. pp. 665-671, the founder of the 
Bhanja family came from Chitorgarh in Rajputana. The modern 
tradition of all the Bhanja families in Orissa goes to state that the 
founder was an imigrant from the Jaipur in Rajputana and this also 
gives the same geographical area of Chitorgarh. MahSmahopadhyaya 
Gourisankar Ojha and other authorities have shown that there was 
established a branch of the Maurya family at Chitorgarh from the study 
of inscriptions. According to this tradition it seems that the Bhanja 
family may be the same as the Varaha family. Mm. H. P. Sastri was 
of opinion that both the families belong to one dynasty and wrote as 
follows : — 

Varaha rulers belonged to “the Mayur or the Bhanja dynasty’’ 

and “in this charter we get three new names of the Bhanja dynasty. It 

/ 

1 Hindu Revenue System. Pp. 292 and 298. 
a A study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India. P. $3. 



J. B. and O. R. S. Vol. VL, 

Dynasties Mediaeval Orissa ^ 
Hunter’s Orissa, Vol. I, Pp 


is not yet possible to connect this group of kings with other groups of 
the same family.^” 

The copper-plate grants of the ancient Bhanja kings of Orissa 
have a bull in their seal but all the modern Bhanja dynasties together 
with the ruling family of the Bcnai State, have got a peacock as their 
seal. In the tradition of Mayurbhanj as recorded in the Gazetteer of 
Orissa Feudatory States p. 239 we find that a Ruler of Mayur- 
bhanj extended his territory by defeating one who had a peacock in 
his banner (Mayuradhvaja) and according to that dying king’s prayers 
the conqueror adopted the seal representing peacock as his own. If 
this tradition is to be believed we have to assume tnat a king of the 
Mayura or VarSha family was defeated by a Bhanja king and this 
possibly gave rise to the naming of the State as Mayurabhanja. Pandit 
Binayak Misra holds this view and writes that “however, Mayurbhanja, 
the name of the State suggests itself that it owes its origin to the 
names of Mayura and Bhanja families.^’’ Pandit Misra’s suggestion 
finds supports from the following account of Sir W. W. Hunter :— “But 
a fourth great city flourished under Hindu dynasties and Tamluk nowan 
island river village of Bengal, formed the maritime capital of Orissa. 
One local legend relates how its kings conquered the later province in 
pre-historic times and gave their name to a great district within it ; 
while a later tradition ascribes the foundation of Tamluk to the 
monarchs of Morbhanj, the largest and most powerful of the Orissa 
Tributary States. Certain it is that a most intimate connection 
subsisted between the two. The first king of Tamluk bore the title of 
“The Peacock Banner” (Mayuradhanja and Sikhidhwaja) and beget a 
long line of thirty-two princes of the warrior caste. This dynasty bore 
the heraldic device of the peacock exactly as the Morbhanj family does 
at the present day and it was succeeded by another line of four pea- 
cock kings who invaded Tamluk from the Morbhanj State thus giving 
rise to the later legend. The great district of Midnapore now stret- 
ches between Tamluk and the Morbhanj State ; but the hereldic bird of 
the latter,. the peacock, still surmounts the temple at Tamluk and Mor- 
bhanj Rajas long retained property in the intermediate tract.^ 
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In Bhagavatl Sutta the following finds mention :-— 

“Ihaiva Jamvudvive bhSrate vS>de T&malittlnSmam nagari hotfivS 
tathvanatp Tamalittle nagarie Tamali namam Moriya putte gahavai 
hothva/ ” - 

In this Jamhudvipa Bharatavarsa there was a town called Tama- 
litti (Tanaralipti, Tamluk) and in this Tamalitti there was a king 
named Tamali of the Moriya (Mayura) family/’ From this it seems 
that Mayura family was established in Tamluk in early days of the 
Indian History. The whole thing has been so much shrouded in legen- 
dary tales that without getting any contemporary evidence it is not 
safe to accept anything definitely, but it seems that these traditions 
are not altogether useless for historical purposes. 

COPPER PLATE OF UDAYA VARAH. 


The Seal. 

There is a Peacock facing to the left and below it there is an 
inscription S'ri Udaya V araha. 

Text 

{Obverse) 

1. OihSvasti Prahasita samasta rsivasakat Sri Chitrakuta 

vinigra (rga) ta Ra , i ivt - 

2. naka/Vanai manfiala vastavyalj prathita-prthu-yaiab Mayu- 
ra vaifagadbabhu _ ^ _ . 

3. va/Sariiviryyascha-bhuta nijabhuja mohimoparjita nischa a 

yasya La 

4. kamili/ZRaja Udita Varahah rupa-vlryya-gu3nanvitah tasy^- 
nvayo Teja 

5. Varaha srimannirjjita vikramah/Tasmad-babhuva dharmajno 
dugdhabdhe riva 

6. chandrama Paramasaugata samadhigata-paficha mahagabda 

Maharaja Ranaka 

7. Sri Udaya Varaha kusali/Va?.ai manfiale etadvisayesmi (n) 

bhavi 

8. no Rajanaka-Rajputra-Mahasamanta-Kumara {&) matydparika- 
sandhivigra 


History of Midnapore in Bengali by J. C. Bose, F. zii. 
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9. hika Tadayuktaka-Dandapa^ika StSnSntarikananyanapi Raja- 

prassdina 

10. schata bhata vallabha iatiyan manayati-vodhayati kugalayatyd* 

jSapaya 

11. ticha/Viditamastu bhavatamZ/Etadvisaye Rokeia visaya sama 

(mva) ndha Ko 

12. dasamagramah tamrasasanikrtya//aksayanividharnieya. 

karatvena 

Reverse. 

IS. pratipaditali/tadesasmaddharmagauravadbhavadbhih paiipai- 
aniyah/ 

14. Pra (Para) sa (sa) ra gotraya/vagistha sa{ga)kti/pravaraya/ 

vajasana (neya) charanaya Kolancha 

15. vinirgataya/Bhata Ujo (jjva) la pautraya Kegava Bhata putraya 

Bhata puro (ru) 

16. sottamaya uttarayana saihkrantyau tamragasanikrtya achan- 

drarkam bhavata. 

17. Kausika gotraya triyarsayapravarayah/Bhat^ Trivikrama 

Bhata Puru 

18. so (so tta) ma sutaya Bhata Uchhaha dharmasutaya Bhata 

bachhapSya/dharmeiaakaratve 

19 na pratipdditah/Uktam cha dhartnsastre Vahubhirvasudha 
datta rajabhili saga 

20. radibhih/Yasya yasya yada bhumistasyastasya tada phalam 

/Mabhuda pha 

21. lasamka vah paradatteti parthivah Svadattat phalarraa (ma) 

nantyam paradatta 

22. nupalane/sva dattaiia paradattaiiiva yo haret vadundhararii/ 

sa vistha 

23. ySiii krmirbhQtva pitrbhih saha pachyate/sakheta-ghatana- 

dita ta(a) sthd 

24. nadi gulmakahsarvapidavarjjitolekhanipravesita/matapiiro ra 

25. tmanaScha punyabhivrddhaye/Duna dasena gramdyam 

chatusima paryantakirna 

26. cheti/grSma T'Xta malabhilma/sapadra aranyah/TaJagachha. 


Mi 
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SURYA-VAM^l KINGS OF ORISSA. 


G. RaMADAS OF lEYPORE 

Many historians wrote about these rulers and the last of them 
all was the late R. D. Banerjee who devoted three chapters to give 
the story of the first three of this dynasty of kings, but did not 
examine the correctness of the conclusions of M. M. Chakravarty 
published in the Journals of the Asiatic Society, Bengal. In the light 
of the finds of subsequent years, many of the statements made by 
these two savants are found to be incorret. I propose in these pages, to 
state the facts which I gathered in my search for truth in the history of 
Orissa. 

Orissa was, for about four centuries and half, ruled and ruled 
prosperously ‘by the Eastern Gaitgas. But in the end owing to the 
rise of Moslem powers all around and also to the weakness of the last 
of the dynasty, it fell to disorder and disruption. Upon the decline of 
Delhi on the invasion of Timor, Sharkis established themselves at 
Jaunpur and gradually encroached upon the Eastern States as far as 
Tirhut. Ibrahim Shah (A. D. 14014440) used to give trouble very 
often to the northern part of Orissa. But the rise of Malwa and the 
invasion of Jaunpur by it under Hushang curbed the power of Ibrahim 
Shah Sharki from 1435 A, D. Once disguised as a merchant, Sultan 
Hushang Ghori of Malwa set out for Jajnagar. The ruler of that country 
accompanied by a small retinue visited the caravan. Hushang took 
him prisoner and hastened back ; while journeying together, Hushang 
told him that he had been induced to undertake this expedition in 
order to procure a supply of elephants, and added that, if his people 
attempted a rescue, the prince’s life should pay the penalty. The 
prince therefore, sending for a number of valuable elephants, presented 
them to him and was set at liberty'*' “(Jarret’s Aini-Akbari Vol. II p.219 
note). 


• Vide App, C. last Remark 
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M. M. Chakravarti in his discourse on the ‘Chronology of the 
Eastern Ganga kings of Orissa (J.A.S.B., Vol. LXXII, 19C3) mistook 
the RSy of Orissa treacherously captured By Huskang for Narasiihha 
Deva IV and R. D. Banerji copied it in his history of Orissa, Vol. 1. 
Inscriptions of the time of the successor were not available to M. M. 
Chakravarti. So he said, “This period has no inscriptions”, {ibid. p. 
139). The Temple at Siihhschalam preserves six epigraphs of BhSnu 
Deva IV, the son and successor of Narasimha Deva IV and they show 
{vide App. C) that Bhanu Deva IV reigned from cir A.D. 1415 to 
A. D. 1430 and since Kapilendra’s government began from A. D. 
1435, and Narasiihha Deva IV’s rule ended in A.D. 1405 it may be 
taken that BhSnu Deva was on the throne from A. D. 1405 to A. D. 
1435. ‘This BhSnu Deva IV was, by one version of Msdals Panji, 
called— Akata-Abata’ (M. M. Chakravarti). Gahgavaihsanucharitam 
a manuscript of which is preserved in the Govt. Oriental Library 
Madras and two copies of mss. in the Manuscripts under the care of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society, is a record of tradition as it existed in A.D. 
1742 (Prachl, part III Cuttack)^ It mentions, a NishShka BhSnu and a 
Madhupa Bhanu as two different rulers separated by three generations 
“Madhupa Bhanu (Kajjala-Bhanu) when he went to conquer India, his 
ministers deposed him and gave the kingdom to Kapilendra Deva, a 
descendant of Anahga Bhima Deva.”‘ 

“(16) In the Gahga dynasty were many celebrated kings, and they 
had many celebrated Brahmins as for their spiritual guides. Bhanu was 
their last king, who being addicted to women, perished.” 

“ (17) The king Nishanka Bhanu having his head turned with 
pride and the Gangavamsa having fallen prospered the kings of Solar- 
race, supported by the nobility of the land.” 

“ (18) In that family was the king named Kapilendra Gajapati.”* 
The last of the Gaiiga kings was Nishanka Bhanu and the epigraphs 
support the statement. He is named Gajapati Pratapa Vira Nishaiika 
Bhanu deva in the inscriptions of Simhachalam. 


s. 


t. 


An account of a complete copy of Gafcgavam^ainueharitam is given in the ‘Report on 
the Search of Sanskrit Manuscripts (iSgS’iS-igoo) by M.M.H.P. Sastry’ P 18 f. 
Prafesti, given at the end of Bhakti Bhagavata Mahakavya ; a free translation it 
is given by MM..H.P. Sastri on p. 14 of his Report on the search of Sanskrit 

Manuscripts (1901-1902 to 1905-1906). 
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From these evidences it is clear that the last king of the Eastern 
Ganga Dynasty of Orissa was NishSiika Bhanu Deva (IV) and when he 
died childless, perhaps, the nobles of the country made Kapilendra 
Deva their king. 

The Prasasti (note 2) says that Kapilendra belonged to the solar- 
race. All authorities are uniform in saying that Kapilendra was of 
the solar race. 

(1) ?:t WT : i 

(Sarasvati VilSsam, Mysore edition, 1927, p. 5. verse 9) 

(2) qfcifegWTFfe cTITiaT 

?:i3n : i 

(Anantavaram C.P. Andhra Patrika Annual 1928-29, pp. 167 — 180) 
Here he is called KapileSvara. 

IdupulapSdu pillar inscription No. 802 of M.E.R. of 1922) 

All these and many more too insignificant to mention here 
confirm to the fact of Kapilesvara or Kapilendra being a Kshatriya of 
the Solar race. Madala Panji, says M.M. Chakravarti, shows that 
Kapilendra got the throne probably with the aid of Bahmani king 
Ahmad Shah I. But this cannot be taken to be true as it is given in 
the Prasasti that he was supported by the nobility of the land; secondly 
the Bahmani king Ahmad Shah I was very often harassed by Kapiles- 
vara and his generals. These Sultans were ever afraid of the Gajapatis 
of Orissa and consequently there were always feuds. 

Whatever it may be, he was crowned on 2 Kakara, su 4 Wednesday 
of Auka 2 which corresponds to Wednesday, 29 June A. D. 1435. In 
Oriya Calendar (Panji) the expired years of Kapilegvara era is given 
every year. 438 years of Kapilendra’s era are said to have expired in 
A.D. 1933. The first year of Kapilesvara, is A. D. 1933—438 or A.D. 
1435. The era is started at the time of Kapilendra’s coronation. The 
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kinof ascended the throne at Camp KrttivSva (Bhuvanegvara).’= The 
date recorded in Madala Panji works correctly to Wednesday, 29th 
June A.D. 1435. 

Immediately he was crowned, he went against the Mohammadan 
rulers of Bengal and Mai wa and vanquished them. He appointed 
GopinStha Mahapatra to guard the northern approaches into Orissa. 
This general was selected for this duty because it was he that had 
defeated the Malwa’s ruler. 

Having thus secured the northern border, the king turned to 
the south, where, the : feudatories of the Gaugas were exercising 
independent authority; and also where the foreigners from the south 
were encroaching upon the southern dominions of the Eastern Gaugas. 

Verna Reddi, son of Allada Reddi conquered in A. D. 1435 the 
regions of KalavalapalH (Sarvasiddhi Taluk, Vizag dist), Gddadi (Vira 
villi taluk) and Potnum (Bhimilipatam Taluk).* Though ostentatiously 
the three are individually enumerated, the whole tract comprising the 
three modern taluks formed a part of the province under the rulers of 
the Matsya family of Oddadi. 

Pratapa Gahgaraju of the ^ilavarhSi family of Nandapur conquered 
the whole country north of his capital up to Srikurmam and washed his 
.sword in the sea. This country lay between the foot of the Eastern 
a ”d .he sea. This occupation in A.D. 1435-. 

Virac^hattam, now in the Palconda taluk threw away the over- 
lordship of the kings of Orissa so long ago as A.D. 1420* 

It is now necessary to fix the period during which Kapile^vara 
Gajapati was engaged with the Mohammadan rulers of Bengal and 
Malwa. Gopinathapura inscription tells us that the king had 

T A S B Vol LXIX, No. 2,1900. Footnote on p. 18 1. M. M, Chaltravarti 
did not take the dates given in the Madala Panji because he could not calculate them 

correctly. , _ . ^ ^ . 

2 Idfd An Inscription of the time of Kapiendra Deva of Onssa from Gopma- 

thapurall 16,17. Verse 14* 

3 S.I. I. Vol VI. No. Ii68- 
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performed the Tula-purusha dana with the wealth he had brought from 
the south. ^ 

1 ' 

It may be supposed, from the expression, ‘triloka-vijayarjitan in 
the above verse, that it is only aneulogy sung by the Vandi-magadhis. 
But Jivadevacharya in the Pragasti given at the end of his work Bhakti 
Bhagavata Mahakavya says in verse 23, ‘That king gave lands and 
wealth to Brahmans.’ It may be presumed he had performed Tula 
Purusha after his return from the south. 

Moreover, Kapilesvara Gajapati’s titles, ‘Nava-K.oti Karnata 
Kalabargesvara' tell us that he was the lord of the countries 
‘Navakoti’, (2) Karnata and ( 3 ) Kalabarga, After securing peace 
in the north of Orissa, 

“Sri Khandadri-payodhar oparikaramnirroaya” he laid hand 
on the breast like ‘S'riKkahdM, and subdued the country of Kanchi. 
None of the commentators of this verse have explained the locality 
of Navakoti or ^ri KhandadrP. Because it is mentioned between 
the vanquishing of the rulers of Gauda, and Malwa in the north and 
Kanchi in the south, I understand it to mean the country from the 
Langulya to Gundala-Kamma river in the south. 

Also, 'Bhramara-vara*nrpah’® is a title given in the Gopinathapura 
Inscription (verse 6 ). This is a unique one not given in any record of 

I J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIX part I. N0.2, 1900: Gopinathapure Ins. Verse s- 

3 J. A. S. B. Vol LXIX Part I. N0.2. igoo.p. 177 verse 14 M, Chakravarti 
understood the meaning o£ the quotation as, levied taxes over the Khahda hill’; but did 
not give a thought to identify it. ‘Khanda means nine’ (Sanskrit Dictionary, ‘Sarvasa- 
bda-Sambodhini, Madras 187 s) ffrikandadri means ‘the wealthy region of the nine 
forts’ The same as ‘Nava-koti’. ‘Navaniifi Kotanarfi Samaharah _ Nava Kofam ; 
Nava Kotain yasmin tat— Navakoti. The final long ‘i’ becomes short in a compound. 
‘Navakofi-Karnata Kalavarges'vara’ is found in every colophon given at the end of 
every Uchhvasa of Sarasvati Vilasam by Pratapa Rudra Gajapati, the grandson of 
Kapile^varadeva. Sri-khandadri for Nava-Kofi and Kanchipura for Karnita are 
synonyms used for metrical purposes. The Nine forts indicated by the epithet ‘Nava- 
•K.oti were, Ballamkonda, Vinukonda, Kondavidu, Nagarjunakonda, Rajamandry, 
Peddapuram, Kaluvalapalli, Oddadi, Potnuru. Rayavachakam an extract from which 
is given mthe sources of Vijayanagar History by S. Krisnaswamy lyangar 1 9 19, mentions 
some of these forts. to have been subdued by Rrishnadeva Raya, Therefore _ ‘Nava- 
Koti’ or ‘^ri-Khaodadri’ are expressions to indicate the whole region from Sirfihachalam 
in the north to Nellore in the South. From the time of the Mohammadan occupation 
it is known as one of the ‘Northern Circars.’ 

3 King of the Bhramaravara country. 





King of Bhramaravara country. 

J. A. S. B. Vol. LXIX, Tart 1 , 1900, p. 184, 
Descriptive Lists of Ins. in C. P. Berar by I 
jdtd. No. 12. Kondavidu C. P., I. A. Vol X 
/did. No. 10. M.E.R. 1944 App. B. No. 70, 
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the time of Kapilendra. M. M. Chakravarti is silent regarding its 
origin but says, ‘Ferishta calls him "Amber Rai which is apparently a 
corruption of the title "Bhramaravara RSya” — a title still given in 
Orissa to a prince not always the eldest one’.’' No composition 
(literary) of this period gives this, none of these Gajapati kings is 
known with this title. I think it is a title borne only for a short time 
just as the early Gaiiga kings vvere called the ‘Tri-kalingadhi-patis’ by 
securing the Tri-kalinga country — ‘Bhramara'kota’ is a country mention- 
ed in the inscriptions of Central Provinces. Rajapura plates of 
MadhurSntakadeva grants the village of Rajapiira situated in the 
Bhramara Kotya Mandala®. Bhramaravadra ■was one of the countries 
conquered by FrgapSla Deva of the Rsjan'alla race and Bhramara 
vadra is mentioned next to Machakasiha identified with Mechka 
Sihawa, south of Damtari. Rajapura was a capital of the Ko^ala 
kings and is about 40 miles S. W. of Umarcot; Sihawa also was an old 
capital and is at about the same distance Noith of Umarcot which 
appears to be a corruption of Bhramaraku'^.— There are vestiges of 
ancient civilization in the region of Umarcot which is now’ full of 
impenetrable forests. The Bhramarakuta must have been the name of 
the country lying between 81° and 83°E and 19° 30' and 21 °N. The 
epigraphs relating to Bhramarakuta and Bhramaravadra belong to the 
11 th and 12th centuries A. D. respectively. Kapile^vara Gajapati or 
one of his generals might have conquered this country and obtained 
the title Bhramaravara nrpa. He bore this title only after he had 
become the lord of all the countries indicated in them the full title 
found mentioned for the first time in an inscription of the 19th anka 
(A. D. 1450)^ The Kondavidu Copper plate grant of Ganadeva^ 
informs that prior to A. D. 1453— the date of the grant— Ganadeva 
had overcome two Turushka generals and consequently was made a 
Rauta-Raya. The inscription at Chintapillipadu® is dated A. D. 1454 
April 12, Friday and it gives all the titles. For the earlier achieve- 
ments the history of the neighbouring countries must be consulted. 
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DevarSya II of Vijayanagaradied in A.D. 1446* and his son Mallik- 
Srjuna ascended the throne and had regular coronation in April 1447 
A. D. Gangadasa-pratapavil5sani* says that DevarSya having gone 
to adorn the court of Indra, the Bahmani Sultan combined with the 
Gajapati laid seige to Vijayanagara : The Bahmani Sultan, Ala*ud-din, 
ascended the throne almost at the same time as MalHkarjuna and 
became a profligate spending his time in drink and amidst women. 
His courtiers, nobles and generals having left their respective duties 
unattended to, lived in close vicinity of the young Sultan.^’ The 
Bahmani Sultan did not combine his forces with those of the Gajapati 
but the later found an opportunity to lead his armies unopposed 
to the capital of Vijayanagara, The inscription in the temple of 
Simhachalam** dated 27th November, 1448 is the last that did 
not mention the titles other than ‘Gaudesvara’ of Kapilegvaradeva. 
So the Navakoti tract and Kalabarga must have been subdued between 
April 1448 and November 1450. He subdued Biraghattam and PratSpa 
Gangai-aju of Nandapur, and left an inscription on a stone in 
Chitrakdta, the ruins of which exist on a hill-slope to the west of the 
present town of Bobbli®. Then he proceeded southwards receiving 
the allegiance of Oddadi under whom he left Potnuru and Kaluvalapalli 
which he had wrested from the Reddis. He marched South capturing 
Peddapuram and Rajamandry, at which latter place he appointed one 
of his trusted generals as governor. Kojg<Javi4u country was made 
secure under Ga^adeva who in after years served as a bulwork against 
the invasions of the Bahminis. Then 

sr«ir 33c! 1 

he violently beseiged the town of Vijayanagara. the seat of the 
ruler of Karnata; he of invulnerable valour received a very high 
tribute. This falsifies the statement of Gaugadssapratapavilasam 
that Mallikarjuna sallied forth from his capital, like a lion from 

1 App. B. Remarks. 

2 Sources of Vijayanagara History, p. 65 f. 

3 Burhani-Ma’asir., I. A. V0I LXXVII, p. 235 Ala-ud-din’s accession 21st Feb. 
A. D. 143s. 

4 App. A. No. 4. 

5 M. E. B. 1833 App. B. No. 39S, 

6 Andhra Patrika, Annual 1928-29, Anantavaram Copper Plate Grant. 
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his den, and routed the armies of the beseigers after completely 
defeating themh The second part of the verse above quoted 
says that the Gajapati king sent Kumara Hambiia to conquer 
the south and the latter washed his sword, which became smeared with 
the blood of the Southern rulers, in the Southern Ocean. 

KapileSvara must have been provoked to project this conquest of 
Karnata by the visit of Mallikarjunadeva to Marutur* where his 
inscription dated A.D. 1435 is found. The conquest of Chandragiri or 
Kanchi rajya must have been after the date of this record. This is 

vouchsafed by the records found in Southern India. 

Narasiifahadevaraya propitiated the god at TirumalaP (Tirupati) 
in A.D. 1453 by giving Alipuram in Chandragiri- Rajya ; and the gods 
of Kaverippakkam'* and TirumalaP were propitiated for the merit of 
Narasiriihadevaraya. The Oddayan disturbances referred to in the 
inscriptionsdated 1471'' A.D. pertain to the conquest of Chandragiri or 
Kanchi Rajya by Kumara Hambira MahSpatra : It will not be out of 
place to say a little of this trusted general of the Gajapati King. 

Hambira Kumara Mahapatra was considered by some to be the 
son of Kapileivara Deva. Others considered him to be another name 
of Purushottama Deva, the son and successor of Kapilesvara. An 
inscription at Siihhachalam (App. A. No. 15 and Mannur in the 
S. Arcot Dist. (M.E.R. 1919 Nos. 51 and 52nd p. 106 para 47) furnish 
us with the information regarding this general. The former says 
that he was the son of Sundu Mahapatra of the Surya Vamsa and it is 
dated A.D. 1453. He instituted Vin5 music before the god. The 
latter records inform that his son, Dakshina Kapilesvara Mahapatra, 
instituted the refection, ‘Hambira-Bhoga’ on 7th June 1464 A.D. 

1 Sources of Vijayanagara History p. 6s, S. K. lyangar and R. D. Banerji assign 
this conquest of Vijayanagara to A. D. 1461-62, But the inscriptional evidence show 
that it had taken place in A. D, 1447. 

2 M. E. R. 1915 No. 386. Saka 137 [6] ffrimukha, Bhadrapada Su. 15 Sunday 
A. D. I4S3 Aug. 19 Sunday. The S'aka year must be 1375. 

3 A Little Known Chapter of Vijayanagara App, No. I. 

4ands M. E. R. 191S Nos. 2 and 3. 

6 Nos. Ill and 213 App. B. M. E. R, i93S. 

* R. D. Banerji mistook from for Kapilesvara Gajapati with peculiar titles 
(His. of Orissa Vol. I.) 
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The very name of '..the ■'bhoga^ suggests- that ' w started in- the 
' name of Hamhira who died in 1464 . ■ ' 

The conquests achieved were not ' temporary as was supposed by 
many. ■ . For, the records discovered' in' the south, we ' learn- ' th 
, Hambira’s ' son, ■ Dakshina Kapilesvara ■ Mahapatra was appointed, 
after his father, as - the' revenue officer (Parichha)' of .the whole country 
including Koodavidu. Kondapalli, -Addanki, Vinukonda ' .Dandapada, 
'Podaividu, ViJudilampattu-usavadi, Tiruvarur, Tiruchchilapalli 
(Trichinopoly) and Chandragiri. Thus the Gajapati dominion appears 
to have extended to the Ks.veri in the South. 

While Hambira Kum^ra Mahapatra was engaged in reducing 
the Karn^ta country, Kapilesvara Gajapati in person went against 
and took ^ri ^ailam* which is also known as The Mallikarjuna- 
Konda in A.D. 1450. 

I'he Kondavidu Copper plate grant* informs that Ganadeva was 
the viceroy of Teling^na and that he had earned the title of Rauta-raya 
by deteating, with his own hands, two Turkish generals ; *Sanjar 
Khan, engaged himself with the Uriah leader of the infidels of 
Telingana^^. Though the Mohammadan historian did not state how 
this S^njar fared, the result may be inferred from what the Sultan said, 
*why does Sanjar Khan match himself in battle against the possessors 

1 J. A. S. B. Vol. LXII, 1893 part, Jagannadha Temple Right side inscription 
No. II M.M. Chakravarti read it. ‘Mallika-parisadiga-kori’ and translated it ‘Having 
conquered the side of Maliika-parisa. But R. D Banerji in his history of Orissa, takes 
it to be the name of a Mussalman officer of the independent Sultan of Bengal* Kapilesvara 
Gajapati was not such a vain-glorious general as to proclaim his victory over a petty 
Mussalman officer of a Mahammadan ruler. No one of his epigraphs justify such a 
low glory over which the Founder of a dynasty took pride. The epigraph intimates 
that Kapilendra while returning from the conquest of ‘Mahka-parasadiga encamped at 
Purushottama and made a gift to the god— Kapilesvara Gajapati was a great devotee 
of the god Purushottama because he believed that he became the king by ‘Nllasaila- 
dhinadha-adesat (Gcpmathapura Lns. Verse 4). So whenever he returned from an 
expedition with victory he did not go to his chief-seat without paying trioute to his 
god. So in this case, ‘Malika-parisadiga’ conquest must be a very glorious one and it 
must have been somewhere to the South of Pur!, because he visited it first. No 
Mohammadan ruler is known by the name of Malik in the south. It must be the name 
of a strong fort — Kondavidu is called ‘Jagannadha-prasada-gadb* in an inscription on a 
boulder (SJ.I. Vol, VI No. 654 A* D.) as a temple cf Jagannadha was situated on that 
hill. Similarly, ‘Mallika-parisada-ga [d]- must have been the correct reading ; it then 
means the hill on which the temple of Mallika^ was located. The temple of Mallika 
is the famous temple of Millikarjuna Svami situated on the S'ri S'ailam. It was a strong 
hold under the Vijianagara kings — Kapilendra Gajapati took it in A, D. 1450. 

2 For the date vidt^ App. A, No. 12. 

3 Burhan-i-Ma^asii. 
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of elephants ?’* This Sanjar is one of the Turks defeated by the 
Rautaraya of TelingSna ; Who the other one was, there is no record 
to tell us. 

When Kwajah jahan went against Devara Konda in A. I >.1460* 
Gsnadeva led an army and defeated him. Iswaradeva’s mscripUon m 
the'Warangal fort informs us that the fort had fallen into the hands of 
the Gajapatis sometime before A.D. 1460, > the date of the epigraph. 

This Ganadeva Rautaraya Mahapaira was the Viceroy of the South 

Telingana, high lands and low lands with full powers to subdue and 
protect the country from the enemies. The Viceroy at Kondavidu 
Ls a terror to the Sultans of Bahmini. Whenever an opportunity 
occurred either by the death of the Viceroy, who was known to 
Mussalmans as the -RSya of Telingana, or by his transfer to a d.fierent 
place, the armies of the Deccan were ready to enter Tehng«na. 

A similar Viceroy was stationed at Rajamandty, and the name 
of that officer at the lime of Kapilesvara Gajapati is Raghunadhadeva 
Narendra MahSpatra.'’ We have seen above that Dakshina Kapilesvara 
MahapatmwasmadethePorichhaof the country between the river 
Gundal-Kamma and the Cauvery river, after Iked®* his father 
Hambi.a Kumara MahapHra, These Provincial offi^rs, especially 
of Kondavidu had, under them not only a large army but also a number 
of elephants. In those days elephants were m great "““kers m the 
forests of the Eastern Ghats and the rulers or Kahnga had an elephant- 
goad in their crest. The later rulers* of Orissa styled themselves as 
Liapa'tis, which title was adopted by Kapilesvara Deva, the founder of 
the dynasty that succeeded the Eastern Ganges on the throne. 
TheMohammadan rulers of Delhi, Jaunpur Bengal of the Deccan 
were ever eager to buy or to receive as tribute, of elephants from the 
GaiaUtis of Orissa. So it is no wonder if, at every gateway into 
fte r^ominions, they had posted armies of elephants. ■•These Viceroys 
or Mahttpatras were expected to work for the welfare of the ^remount 
themselves in virtuous ways and avoid bad ways. 


Burhan-rMa asir. 

Snerccordol ,Us G.natoa is noled in No. 70, App C. of .9.7 M.E.R.Vide 

for its date, 

Ani^ A. Nos 2 and sg. ^ 
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But if they acted badly towards their sovereign they were expelled 
from the kingdom and all their property was confiscated,' 

Kapilendra’s conquest of the southern countries was not a passing 
raid as was supposed by Sewell in his History of Vijayanagara but it was 
a permanent settlement. “It establishes also that the earlier conquest 
by Gajapati was not a passing inroad only but almost an occupation 
of the southern country right up to TiruvSrur in the Tanjore district and 
Trichinopoly.”'* He, the Gajapati king made grants of land on Copper 
plates to Brahmins. One of such grants has recently been recorded 
in M.E.R, 1935 App. A. No. 17. 

The sovereign visited these provinces receiving tribute from these 
lords, directing the military control, and advising civil administration. 
In one of such royal tours he died on Tuesday, 25th November 
A. D. 1466.^ 

M. M. Ghakravarti, pronouncing the date given by the Msdala 
Panji, false as it did not come out correctly with the week day 
mentioned, calculated A.D. 1469-70 as the date of the death of Kapilen- 
dra. R.D. Banerji also accepted this for Firishta said, ‘When the 
young king (Mahammad Shah Bahmani II) was sixteen years old (in 
A. D. 1471) there arrived at his cjurt Ambojana Rajs, a relative of 
the RSya of Orissa, recently deceased.”'* 

‘In this year the Queen-Mother MakhdBmah JahSn died and in 
*A.H. 875 (A.D. 1470) the Sultan assumed the reins of government. 

‘In the midst of these affairs a messenger arrived from TelingSna 
‘and informed the Sultan that the Rsya of Orissa, who was the 
‘principal rSya of TelingSna, was dead.'® 

R.D. Banerji who entirely depended on the conclusions of M.M. 
Ghakravarti for his statements in his History of Orissa, boldly asserted 

t J.A.S.B. Vol. LXlI 1893 part I, Bhuvane^vara Temple, Right side, No, 2. 

2 M.E.R. 19*9 part 11 p. 106, para 47. 

3 App. A. No. 28. 

4 Krishna Dist. Manual extracts from Bri^s Ferishta Vol. II. 

3 History of the Bhaminy Dynasty (founded on the Bmhan-i-Maasir) by Major 
J.S. King M.R.A.S. Indian Antiquary Vol. XXVIII — 1899. 

This work ‘is based upon the Burban-i-Ma,asir by All Bin ‘Aziz-ullah Tabataba 
a work written several years before Fenshtah’s appeared . .yet several remarkable 
discrepancies are observable especially in the names and genealogy of some kings, 
where the difference occurs, the Bahmani Coins of the period-which are the most 
reliable evidence corroborate the Statement of our author and negative that of 
Ferishtah,( Preface), 
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that the last year of the reign of Kapilendra was correct as that date 
corresponded to the date of a death report made to the new Sultan of 
Bidar. Who was ‘the Ray of Orissa, who was the principal Raya of 
TelinganaVreported to have died in A.D. 1470 ? All scholars that 
have dealt with this question understood it to refer to Kapilendra. 
Banerji on p. 291 of VoL I of his History of Orissa says, 'the leader of 
the Hindu chief of the highland of Telingana or that part of the 
Telugu speaking country which lay above the Ghats, was an Oriya. 
Kapile^vara is not mentioned by name but he says, ‘the statement in 
the Mussalman history, about the number of elephants possessed by 
the Oriya chief proves than he was no ordinary chief but the Great 
Gajapati himself.’ When Sanjar Khan went against Kondavidu, 
mention of a large number of elephants was made and that chief of 
Kondavidu was identified with Ganadeva. Either before or subse» 
quent to the death report, the Mussalmans were afraid of the number 
of elephants. It is already shown that the provincial governors, had 
each maintained an army of elephants. RarnSnanda Raya, the Governor 
of Rajamandry during the time of PratSpa Rudra Deva Gajapati, tells 
Chaitanya SvSmi when the later asked him to follow him to Puri for 
the car-festival, . . .a noisy throng of elephants, horses and soldiers 
surround me."” 

On the hypothesis of the possession of a large of elephants ‘the 
RSya of Orissa, the principal RSya of Telingana’ cannot be identified 

with Kapilendra Gajapati of Orissa. 

When M. M. Chakravarti questioned the correctness of the date 
given in the Madala Panje, he forgot that, thougth the record might be 
incorrect in other matters, this particular record regarding the date of 
the death of Kapilesvara could not be refuted as false. For, every year 
^rSddha’ (propitiation to his manes,) must have been performed by this 
son Purushottama Deva. It was alsolutely necessary to record the 
lunar month and tithi that the ceremony might be punctually performed. 
The year and the week day are not so necessary. — If the week day did 
not come correct for the year we presumed, the record of the SrSddha 
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day should not be rejected. To disprove the incorrect theories adopted 
by the aforesaid historians, there is an almost contempory record. 

Jivadev5ch5rya who flourished during the reign of Pratapa Rudra 
Gajapati said, in the Prasasti given at the end of his Bhakti Bhagavata 
Mahakavya*, 

“(20) That king giving lands and wealth to the Brahmans and 
jewels to Jagannath and after reigning for thirty-two years went to the 
proximity of Vishnu at Trivenl.” 

This statement conforms the date of death worked out according 
to the data supplied by Madala Panji; from A. D. 1435 to A. D. 1466 
it is 3 1 years 5 months or roughly 32 years. This statement also 
affirms what is recorded in the Madala Panji, chat the king died on the 
banks of the Krishna-Veni river (Krishna) which was called Triveni in 
the PraSasti — Consequently my interpretation of the inscription referred 
to in no. 28 of App. A, given in the last column is also corroborated. 
There remains the question who was that Raya of Orissa the Principal 
Raya of Telingana whose death was so noisely reported at the Court of 
Bidar was ? It has already been shown in the previous pages that in 
A. D. 1464Dakshi:na Kapilefivara Kumara Mahapatrawas in charge of 
the whole country south of the Krishna. Ganadeva might have died 
after A. D. 1464 and this Dekshina Kapilesvara might have been given 
Koncjavidu also into his charge. It must be this Kapilesvara, the 
RSya of Telingana that died in A. D. 1470. 

KapileSvara Deva Gajapati is said to have had many wives arid 
many sons. “On the death of Kapilegvara Deva, his sons fought with 
one another for the throne.’ So writes M. M. Chakrvarti but he does 
not quote the authority from which he took this information. 

But Jivadevacharya speaks of Purushottama Deva Gajapati as the 
only son. 

Sarasvatl-vilasam by Gajapati Pratapa Rudra Deva gives more 
details : — 

I Translation given by M.M. H. P. Sastri given on p. ig of Ms Report of Search 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts (1901-1902 to 1905-1906). 
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Pfirvati was his wife who shared the royalty with him. 

That PSrvati begot a son named Purushottama of excellent 

qualities^ — j i 

Gajapati Kapilemra Deva was a man of great prowess and valour. 

He had the capacity to pick up the best generals like GopmStha MahS- 
patro.Ganadeva, Hambira Kum§raMah5patra and they were all faithful 
and dutiful to their sovereign. He entertained Brahmans and propitia- 
ted the gods of his country especially Purushottama of Purl. Whenever 
he went South he brought the best ornaments to his god. Even on 
his death-bed he despatched through Mahapatras, jewels to the god 
JagannSlha. He never associated himself with Bengal and North 
Indian arts and customs ; his conquests and acheivements in the south 
and hoarding Orissa with the articles made in the south clearly prove 
what great appreciation he had for the South Indian civilisation. 
Kapilesvaradeva was so staunch an Oriya that he had all h s 
inscriptions written in his mother tongue. There are found only 
two of his inscriptions written in Telugu in Southern country 
He trusted that he was sent by God to fight the Mohammadans. He 
deserves, for the great glory he brought to his country, that an era 
should be started at the time of his coronation to commemorate t e 
event as long as Orissa and Oriyas last. It is a pity to find even the 

do not reckon the Kapiiendra ^aka. 
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Reviews and Notices of Books 


GLORIES OF MARWAR AND THE GLORIOUS RATHORS, 
By MAHAMAHOPADHYArA PANDIT BiSHESHWAR NATH ReU, 
Sahityacharya, Superintendent, Archaeological Department and 
Sumer Public Library, Jodhpur, Member Historical Records 
Commission, 1943. Published under orders of the Jodhpur Darbar. 
First Edition. Price Rs. 3-4. 

The present work, as its title indicates, is professedly a 
history of the “Glories of Marwar and of the Glorious Rathors.” 
Twenty-two centuries from the time of As oka to the present day 
have been covered in 64 pages (I— LXIV). This historical narrative 
seems to be an introduction to the study of the forty documents relat- 
ing to the different periods of the history of Marwar which have been 
collected in 4 Appendices, which cover the bulk (240 pages) of the 
book. The last document in Appendix D seems irrelevant to the 
present history. Attribution of personal rancour, <?. g to Dr. Majumdar 
(P. 53) is also unhappy in a scholarly work of this kind. One 
may reasonably differ from the author’s interpretation of the word 
‘Turashkadanda’ as a tax similar to Jazia on the Mohamedans (p. ix) 
as well as from his account of the role of Jaswant Singh in the War 
of Succession among Shahjahan’s sons. 

On the whole, the book contains a mass of information regarding 
Marwar and its rulers. It contains certain valuable articles “published 
in various Research Journals or read at the various conferences held 
from time to time at different places”, and “some of these articles 
have been appreciated”, as the author tells us in his preface, by 
“eminent scholars like Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, Sir Jadunath Sarkar 
.. ., „ The get-up of the book is good. Two indices 

increase its value. 

Jagadish Narayan Sarkar* 



Notes of the Quarter 



Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar Research 
Society held in the Society's Offce on Sunday y the ^th Au gusty 1945- 

Present I 

1. The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir S. Fazl Ali, Kt. , (in 

the Chair). 

2. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice S. P. Varma. 

3. The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha. 

4. Dr. K. K. Datta. 

5. Dr. T. P. Chowdhry. 

6. Mr. Sham Bahadur. 

1. Confirmed the preceedings of the meeting of the Council held 
on 18-2-1945. 

2. (a) Passed^the monthly statement of accounts from February 
to June 1945. 

(h) Passed the Revised Budget for 1945-46 and the budget 
estimate for 1946-47. 

3. Confirmed payments of the following ; — 

Rs. as. p. 

(a) Patna Law Press Bill No. 359/44 printing charges 

of June Journal 1944. ... ... 424 1 6 

(h) Patna Law Press Bill No. 360/44 ., „ 

Index 1944. .. Printing Charges of . . 21 12 3 

(c) Patna Law Press Bill No. 65/45 printing charges 

of Sept-Dec. Journal 1944. .. m 286 13 0 

(d) Patna Law Press Bill No. 66/45 printing charges 

of Annual Meeting papers. ., . . 63 5 6 

(«) International Academy of Indian Culture for \ 

books purchased .. ,. .. 187 3 0 

(f) Mesars. Luzac & Co’s Bill dated 19-2-45 for 

books purchased. .. .. 61 2 3 

(g) Royal India Society, London, for “Indian Arts 

and Letters” 1943/1944. ... .. 28 2 3 
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(/«) Cost of Paper purchased from Messrs. 

Kundu Brothers. 

(*) Electrical Charges— May, 1945 
(/) „ June, 1945 .. 

(/^) Visvesvaranand Research Institute for books 
purchased . . . . 

(/) Messrs. Meharchand Lachhman Das, Lahore, 
for books purchased. , . 

(m) International Academy of Indian Culture for 
books purchased. 


107 

Rs. AS. P. 
273 19 H 
7 4 0 
6 3 9 


15 14 0 
28 0 0 
24 6 6 


4. Elected the following gentlemen as ordinary members of the 


Society: — 

(a) Professor Dharmendranath Sastri, Meerut College, Meerut. 
(d) Muni Maharaj Ratnaprabha Vijayaji, Ahamadabad. 

(<;) P. Krishna Bihari Upadhya, M. A., Manager, Dehri- 

Rohtas Railway. 

(d) B, Bindesvari Prasad Sinha, M. A., Professor, Patna 


College. 

5. Read Dr. S. C. Sarkar’s letter, dated 8-5-1945. 

Resolved that the Society’s Office and Library be opened 
from 7-30 a. m. to 12-30 p. m. in summer and 8-30 a. m. to 1-30 p. m. 


in winter. 

6. Considered the application of the two peons of the Society for 
increase of their living allowance. 

Resolved that Re. 1 — per month be given to each of the two 
peons as living allowance from August to the end of the year in 
addition to the living allowance allowed to them at present. 

7. Resolved that the following be placed on our exchange list 
from 1945. 

(a) Journal of the Travancore University Manuscripts Library. 

(<5) Bulletin of the Baroda State Museum and Picture Gallery. 

8. Resolved that a letter be written to Allahabad Law Journal 
Press asking them to send their terms etc. for printing our Journal. 



S. BAHADUR 
Honorary General Secer alary 
6-8-45. 



Proceedings of a meeting of the Council of the Bihar Researk 
Society held in the Society's office on Sunday, thu i6th September, I945~ 


1 


Present 


i 

1 . 

The Hon’ble the Chief Justice Sir S, Fazl 

Ali.Kt., (in 



the Chair). 



2. 

The Hon’ble Mr. Justice B. P. Sinha 



3 . 

Khan Bahadur S. M. Ismail. 



4. 

Dr. S. C. Sarkar. 



5. 

Dr. K. K. Datta. 

' 

' i 
' I 
t : 

6 . 

Dr. Tarapada Chowdhuri. 


1 ■ 

.J 

7 . 

Khan Sahib S. H. Askari. 



8. 

Mr. Sham Bahadur. 


r 

1 , 

Confirmed the proceedings of the meeting 

of Council 


held on 

5-8-1945. 



2. Passed the monthly statement of accounts for the month of 
July, 1945. 

3. Elected the following persons as ordinary members of 
the Society: — 

{a) Babu Avadh Bihari Prasad, Banker and Zemindar, Bangla- 
garh, Darbhanga. 

{&) Mrs. Vidyavati Gupta, M. A., Girls’ High School, Patna. 

(c) Mr. S. Patnaik, Deputy Magistrate, Cuttack. 

3. Read Mr. Godbole’s letter, dated August 8, 1945. 

{a) Resolved that a letter be sent to Bombay whether the 
University will gurantee the return of our negatives. The Society is 
prepared to let the University have the negatives for taking their copy. 
The University should either send some one to take delivery of one 
lot of the negatives at a time or if that be not possible be ready 
to pay the expenses incurred in sending them by insured post. 

{b) Resolved that Dr. S. C. Sarkar be entrusted with the work 
of corresponding with Shantiniketan or Darjeeling Monastery to find 
out a Tibetan to come here, mark and prepare a note on these valu- 
able manuscripts. 
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(c) Resolved that a letter be addressed to the Advisor to H. E. 
the Governor of Bihar requesting him to move Government to make a 
special Grant to the Society to enable it to employ a Tibetan Scholar 
who may be able to mark, find out and translate etc. valuable 
Tibetan Manuscripts in possession of the Research Society or the 
enlarged photographs of valuable manuscripts for which Government 
granted Rs. 10,000 will fade away after some time and be lost. Govern- 
ment used to make a grant of Rs. 1,500 per annum to the Society 
till 1944-45 for cataloguing of Sanskrit Manuscript in Bihar. 

(d) Resolved that Dr. K. K. Datta be entrusted with the work 
of writing to the Director of Archives, Government of India, New 
Delh is for his kind instruction, regarding the proper preservation of old 
documents, manuscripts and books, etc. 


21-9-45. 


S, BAHADUR 
Honorary General Secretary. 



BIHAR RESEARCH SOCIETY 
Annual Account tg44~4s. 
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30 ?}T k^m\ JTF^i^^si^T ti '?raf i 

^^snfRft^Tjrqsr; 1S|: f i T (5!iwc1'gD. V^.i) 

'sra^fsrsiT Cra="5<T II fffe?^ I 

" *A.E.F.-5t.B.qRl.C.^^T^D^. .a7I5r^«J>qq!':. 

^iTfRjfl ?5ii5^q^. ‘‘A.*qi=-.E.H.‘?f-. B. «Tfe?r: iift-.C.-i^.ViS.wflr-. 

V^. ®A. E. F. G. a^ri-.D. jist-.D.-’Srt. C. fij#. ®A. ftq-.D.-iR^. 

F.G.. ®A.?«t. ’'’B.-^-.F. gtiw-. ”B. ^-.D.fe-. “C.-ii#w.-D.-Wfla«T-. 
’3A.B.C.-^-.*D. has after 1.23 ‘^^afeg gcfhqR'q iprflf : fenipr:,’ which looks 
like an excerpt from R. "'F.§?fr g ’^A.E.H.fq-. B. ^-.C.^sj-.G. gq-. 

Text on V6. D. has instead "®A. E. 5T»-. 

B.F.G.«5r*.VS. ?ERr»B|5: (?). ®G.F.qf?: "A;?T«'g".B. «5!=q-.C.g?5r-.D. has instead 

’ "®D.^'lf!fq6T.H.*r>'. '®A.B.E.H.»Tl-.F.G.qt^. “A.E. 

I.:ilia-.B.D.5R«!5.F.^^.G.^^:. *'Cf. R., ^ ^ 

“D. a«Tt%i fl3'i|sft. F. 31^3^. ®3A. E. lalq. D. VS, akat^.F. G. 


t “^E.H.JtFar. “^4..E.-w-.B.C.-’fi?aT.F.'^%T. ®®C.*?s^-.VS.-*a-. ®^D.F.*g-. 

D.>ar:. *®A. C. D sr. F.-aTqT. ^°C. flaiila. D. ff^fa:. ^A. C. qr. E. q|f-. 
s*D.F.G.‘ 5?-. “E.g^lfw. HJ.^fl¥f:. ^‘'A. Jjii^iTqsi!. D. !H*,V^. «K-.*H,-fe[!. 



5*5 

^rk^a^: II \ 

?:Tfe^T i ?:it i 

|fe ’q’!?|?T5'®i^vqT 5ft^f??iT^‘giT!ni^^»if ii<iii 

[ 3S!«TR5ra?ji*?n! ] 

5IP!^T«1f5iqfT5r^^^%^:« ¥qTf=5rai:aT^l 

5 sTT^gif^fe^i® qi3T qH'qfeqjT i 

q^#sr“ W fe^T 1^51 II I 

^TSTT ^qfqqTfifff T I 

gfp: II I 

qTft»i5t qik^ra^:^" i qif^fssri i 

10 :?ra5i5?ifr55 fq5!?iT wu \\ i 

faip:'® II ^qjferft I 

iSf'q?:: qtas^qt qreV® iwq»:*“ || qtaf^Kf^K i 

15 'q- j| , 

;pq?r4f% I pj^% \ 

^Tfa^ciJsr 1^ ‘^qT«T5^q^: || qra^ i 
q^5ft fi,5^ s' qfqipql ^Ttiic^gisiT II fiEqqsip i 
«r:ji^ipai ssiEft wt€ 1[*5 =q l 

; ,20 feit grrqkrq?! ^ST qisg^Tkqq II ^s egiifc i 

- *B. omits (-iTst^T r^im ).... .*B. m-. C.^-. ^F. ffiw. D. 

®A,E.-^.B.qT5n.C.?HT. ®A.C.f«^. ='A.B..??it.F.G.-wf. “D.E..M:. 
»B.C.F.S^. «A.B.-to. “A.^w-.B.-Jn%-.C.-^jp.F.t%finiT. *^A. %pt^.B^%t. 

£.-qf%spT. A3A.-?fsr?'q. B.^a^. C.E.H.q|!R^-. F.G. ^*D. 

omits qik. .«A.-»g F.. .nt^qraft. G.-nm g nrsirat. ‘^B. E.-^: ^^A.Ik^B.^-^ 
C.^-.F,G.-< 5 :. ‘«A.^. "®B.H..?ft.F.G.sra-. “D. omits ^. .. **C.-%ii. 

^A. B. !|t‘^. E. A.*q«fRrr-.B."qqnsi^?3gffi. “^A.-qtT-.D, for ^5?siit _ ^ 


C ti TiLT rriinti:r--fTr _ * 1 

WTOSnWI! j 


1 1 :' 

WI5T# W makl 

5I9Tlsfa^TSq?I II I 

^1§r'’'T^««TT ft«R! 'q' 50[T ll^qTf% I 

25 181^55^ I 

N^q4® ^ ^i II ^Tp^n i 

qwfWT 

8Ttwit ’^!=iwi2‘ II 8tIi?:t I 

30 ^sJ3C?I^5Ct II SITO^ I 

®®fen^ ^q5T q;isiNi^» l ^aiR^Tr I 
5r8IT 5T?If^ cl^k"t taq^rciqST II =5R?6t I 
5r^«iqj q^^f5sii3feq5r''f^c: ii i 

q;i9T it^nX) 

35 ffeq^ liaR5T«Vfqq5ft II f^ifa I 

fgqfg: ^wqi: II ifciqiqfT I 

wpi’® 5^1 q;iq5#9a^ 

w-few msrf I I 

. g^^*s8niq^^i I 

laet i wT^r' i 

5t^^3^q“^§ 81T!JTtqr II 5l?lJ3E^ 

! |3?RT5rt II 

45 ^r:*MI p8ii^TO[ I 

q53»:*RT*® i i 

'A.E.>0fi (H.^Tf-.) w TfEqt#. . . . B.Jii?n.C.qwTfT. *C.-fe-. ^A.E.qjfff. Q|r^. 
D. wi\fk^^. ^B. C. E. F.-^-. =A. B. C. E. F. H. w^-. «B. ?A. %-. 

I *A. pr-.C.E.^-. F.-iT»sqT, ®B.-f%-. ’°A.E.qT^^-.B.¥^5T. ”B. C. D. F. G.H. sju-*. 

I “A.B.H.-S-. V^.^!.G.jit«ar. ‘8A.E.^ (B.^-,C-»’^) 5 <^*Text on D. and 

I v£^E.-^Pg«T.F.-qfi*T/= A .-sOBi^-.B.-^5T?^i^q3?:.'®A.-f-.B.nTf .C.I.<8T'.E.^tif^-. 

i F.W# fwn’OT. G.ig%rl. ’’'A.E.H.I.omit this line. ‘»A. E. H. omit igsTw/: 
I but E. has within brackets (gg«r«imi<il%:). '®A. H.I.^-.B. '8t*im 'K%i F.S«-. 
“A.B.E.-fft. “C.-«qa. D. D.-^ w-.*«B. C.- % W l<a^. 

“sc!-«f A.*«<1. E.-on. **C.4. F. fstRFP:, *'A.-q!r. *®D.omits ^tfwrr... 

i ■ i 



[ 5 ®*^* %% 





II fHqift I v 

ft " ' ■ ' ^ 

50 ^ ?jqM; fe^sq?:: I 

f^5^qqfq^Tfqfe^^Tq5»n?l ql^ll 
|f% qqfqsgjiq^ qisiRfciTfi^iqjq^Tf it?oll 

[ ^mnt ] 

5TTc!t'qpqq5^q^5fq5rqTq??q^re^3^!-- 

w*'5iqiFi”^qT3#feq5i:«qiqr"^fR'«t?ii: 

sqfelfq 35cft [? >^55110.] TRU: II 
5 ^(Ff\ q'ra^t WT^I ci:t?T [?l?j t srifg i 

^?:5i5sr?g =qn%i"‘^?q# n :^(ji | 

^qiftqq ql^qqqr gq^sTI qqqif^^r® I ^'t l 
srqftci: ’^'jfe:?n^3{=q- ^qf^rtgfqqrfq: || «rqfici i 
#5^^q 5}qT qi^sn?!: fe^sfq ^ i #§jpfK i 
10 ^q^ 5[Iciq^ 5 qt^ql qi[q%fT II Jfiafsq^w I 

q^q?9t qfqqal I 

wqi5^ ^qR'^ais^'qiff^ II qqq%q5i I 

q§#S^: =q I 5?5BT^ I ! 

?[^aT€TsaOT5{i€f*^ qpfld qjtir^fq^r || 

15 3?!:®^: ??n^ qiq*gl qiq^^qqi i qi^rqtsrgT i 

=q II I 

^is3^q:^® m% qTfq^;'>° qiqs^’Sijf : i f^qi i 

. ^*A. B. C.-«tqT. “A. E.-qi^. ^b. a#4: qj^ar: q^. .E. <5^(1^^; qsfi*:. , 
“A. F. H.yqqr-. C. firar. ®D. ^lil. C. q#',D. E.-%-. ^D.-asp; ®B.-5^ A.B.C.- i 
”b.-f®|:. "D.-?«j!it-. “D^setot. C.-qwK *^D.. . . ^fam =3 '^?rs^. ‘■'B.m-.E. | 

^f^qT%'5B.»gf«^®r.’‘®B.qq^D^^T%«T. "’'A.E.F H q?r- B.i«7-.'®A.^.-B.q^-.C j 

"^A.H "TO^qq.C.^iRRSRT. “A. arg#. E.-q#. *’B. qq-.C.^qt-.D, omits this line, I 
but ha% instead tw “A. F.^fw. ^^B -'feq:. i 

C.-ans^ftqi^D.F.'Spr^ *5D.-55:q?!. ®®B.g-.C.^. ®^A.f!flir*. 

«D.-*q!. ^A.E,Hiq);w! (dr ■tt^-), B.qrs-.C.G.qiiV. D. qr^^t;. V^. qi^i^-. 


3 


1 s?!!'#’??! II 1 

20 w§|fW3:3 11 ( ? g^r-F.G. ) i 

ww: iiT#?j?i: ¥25m't'i?§ l i 

^i'STsft ^mw felt i 

#5?^;® ps^riTT^f?:^^ H ^fr^n^rr i 

5cgi35ci; 3?ffqwi§ i i 

25 l! l 

, S3 ■" 

^T5f %^I?=3^JT ^ 1 ^511 ! 

sftg: ?^fj?gsn II ^na^farai i 

fl’SlElW^T ^raJTK: ^?T^^:" I ! 

30 !jlciqir: ^sc^b: ii # 3551 ?^ 1 

TTSjiTfefsT^rT’Rt^I 'sirBfT I 

^Hlf5ft II I 

’i|3®’T: I I 

^zTw, Trfmgr=^ ^t*Rt '‘® II 1 

35 s^TT^rr' ^f'®JI??cfarT ! I 

STT^'^ciT f^^53TTOf%?lT I 

^3T 5131^ 11 sTqiifsrm i 

TTTEJT 1 f?? l 

40 g^5f: 5iw; ii 1 

^smi I 35n^ i 


*Et'^- F.^rt3# wg-. ^B.g-.’B fflss.A.D.E.H I omitq^ .'•A.E.H.I omit 
^. .• ®B.-??PiT.C.-^^qT.F.G.-%?ft. ^D :&-. ^A.B.G I.f^fT.F.G. . f«ai. ®E H fwft-. 
»D.sfq A.B.H.-qiW:. VS. allots (from Mukta.) the first three terms to 
WPQ, which however appears later on (14.8S).“B.C. E.-?1.F,!iiT^. “A.H.^qi- 
q?:. B.^??:. “A.H.’^isq^:. B.H.WS^B!. A.-ftqt-. '‘*B.%!^»tniT', ”E.^3»ft 
f f^p. F.ihmft H.wtfjft.D. omits .‘^F «?nift.’«B.C.^- 

H.^i-. '«A.B.E.H..fc-. *"A.H. Jflcr>P^:.F.’!?^«-. “A C.-W. B.W% 
F.-^. “A.B. C.-?rV. “^B.-#, ^ ftwtr^:. C.%^ fpjis. . , ; 

I ^ 







«ii5f:%^?:: 45iTtt" 5T^’Tir?:M ff5i I 

’T33IM I 

[ ?R3^ aaresOT! ] 

fBn<®fTO^f!?fh^S5a'wf5if*t9ki>^*f5iSi’ I 

I fwinj? I 

^?:Tf: nwjjfqjjgR:” ?l?r: ii fqfeg^i i 

5 fq5i€lg^: q'las^q^: II i 

g^qie; 5ffi3jfffci“‘» ^gql gsir i (^ |f% ?jqFf:E.)i 
gfEg: ^qgJI*?Rq:*® II %2IT l 

ggq gsjT 1 JCI^n I 

fq^sr ?:i5j'gqq|*® •jf^q^wr ii i 

11 qicrlf i 

fqiis'BgT^iipgWTt I’P^ 1§;^’1551T 1 q!R I 
5'5qTi: qsg^^nifR^g'F^T ^qi??fWT ii f^mi^ i 

’Tlpwi %*=qT I I 

15 qiqjsnt*® q^:^" ii qd^ i 

«BtqR^ isnw srifejft I 

q'tapqi s«n ii fwi i 


*A.E.«ai. B.H.?5St.F.-qts4». ®A.E.H.-qr-. ®B.q^?.F.fq-. “A.C.E.H.qifeq; 
3<q^ (iWRft). B.sTfqiqqt. =D.§qiW. *A.B.*f?q.C.mi!^-. ^D.^fepn^. ^D.’feqwr. 
sA.B.C.fjqql. ”B.-vi:. "D.F.-qq:, *F.-’«^fq. "B.D.F.-^:. '^A.F.-qssK "‘D.gqran« 
^dlaraf. *sE.H.-qRiiT. '^C.D.^qr-.F. 'qiqit. "='B.-?^. D.-# VS. F. 

E. H. qT?5^f«*qit. "®A.B.C.E.H. sJIr;. '®A B.E. D. Jrars^sR, 

F:H.»Err-.“A.B.C.-sq^. “B.-^'.E.H.ips. “A.C.E.-qstqs. B.qfl(F.H. ^-)qw»t:. 
“^A.B.’qwRTfW. *C.qrf^. *5A.C.E.F.H. ?iq «T(B.qiq^) gg:. Text on Ratna. 
in 8K.&VS. D. omits ^.. .*®A.-%.D.-sqt!.tF.S«-.G.5«3i-. *C. m^ s s^ . *®B.-d. 
“sA.B.E.F.H.tiw.C.-^-. ^B.5Z: »*A.^q^-.B.F.H.^f-.D.?{)qq,5W. ®’A.B.E.H. 
fsn. 3»A.B,C.-qt-.^C, 3SB. ' 










q'qft: ’?sr^f^r^7 ^fwi’Ts^^Tit 
?fe ’Pif^^igfjri f^J!FgT%5T3iq5a^nf STW^ 

^aCfjf:] 

^5=f»T^^ srf^g: u 

%%^:'‘ ?53T^ fmet® >1!^:® | %3?ic i 

5Ta^5# 3 «jiFR! 513 il gif^’sa I 

W fTIKI 955# ^i-9T ?99^!9!fa# 11 I 

^ 1^951^'! f^flft^T il 53f9i5!J=fFI? 

5q¥Jn ?9I9 ?T5Rl9g”5TN^T l ##9?!^ I 

^5i^T HT#” %r99T!09:*3 II *n9 l 
”^5c#sf?rfe^: it #51 1 

ifer g'tfgw nija ^is:^sft ?:5r# ^ I 
^s# qtar* tTf^Rik?? ii i 

Sf|»|^i9 i:5JS3|qgf » gi# I 

11?r5l9=«13VE2r #9I*raf “II 55^951# 1 

9#g: ’T5J1?^: ?qT9 #%f: | %5r | 

^ 35 5T q^=‘’’ 1 ^ I 

itRI9S9^’ I q^j I 

?T^*?ir I #9w I 

?;#?T5i #f.# 955‘95’‘*ed^C^ lU^g^ I 


'A.-t-. “B.F.*#ir. C.-iftwr:. ^A.E.-qiir . B,#-. C.H.-in-.D.F-«i-. ‘‘A. B, 
#W: E.H. CM: sB.-i#. ®D. H. Ji^:. ^B.m: ®BX).E.F.H. ^-. 
®B, E.»«tf-. *°A.C.D.*'^. ** A. F«" 9Tq-. B.-^ ”A. C. ?Ti«ft, *^C. 3'^“* 

ippcf. ‘SA. ?fwr. B. E. H. ^'t. ’‘®D. snl:. '’’D, ?%-, ’®B. «fNr-. ’»E. F; 5-. “D. 

“A. B. srzr. “D. «Rfefl ^j^nr wr mmwp^. F. G. «C. 

igjl. E.5iisii. “D.»xr. “SA.H.-g-.^A.D.E.H g-.*^Mss. as?-.“®B.E.F#-. X:.omits 
«!|^\.. ®''D..omits nk... ^^A.B.^ist 3*A.-wX.-%^-. " 


tJiii‘: 


i 


I i^ 

I 


w 


u 


K 


Ii 






tel 






rn 'i 




^1 


sifc 


'■'S^ 


-i, 


lis 


m:sm 




13^ fsg? II ^Tl^ I 

f.f# ?S[T^ ajJifjT^IT il «rs^5iT i 

^€5rf fq^i^^n^! i i 

^fpsfii: w MW ^ I 

3aqg^:® i ^ i 

30 ^feqT^L.fq'^gjaF^^:” II i 

q55ii^: ?2n^af?si'=K^?34T«?j'5^!: ?3?r: I w i 
^aFTl:“ II fq5trg?l1^« I 

»sa|=5gjf,?g 1 Iotw I 

5!jrf|^ ^53T II ?lTfI I 

?fe ll^^ll 

p?i?Tt«rFf^!f^«=^|a^5Jii5fti;Tft3;5if^3rT 

fas1f%ai5a1[=a^T'3r^.«?^agr® a^iarfar:^ 

5 rqJTt^ a|<ll'5^fl"® ^5T II I 

^5itap4t smfciw: qia^s^fiuM 

*D G. ir^. F. nfgq*. H. ira4 ^B.adds ^qi ^ g fTW:. 

»A.-5^.-Br5qn%E.-5qii5g3«qi’®d. F.-!^^^iT«r-. ''A.B-lq^*. ^F.G. ^s^a^sra^fEi 
(G.-fl^fer)- '=A. B.E.H. ar. C. ??wk 'B.C.-«\ ®A.B.E.H.-^. “A.B.E.H. 
L omit .C. i«rqtl-. and VS. ^ini: and fqf«^:. G.fqf^^>sgf. 

“A.-5r»T. “ E. qwOTi:..'^A.B.-qw. E.-w^. ’C.^f^r-. '®A.B.E. nt-. ‘^A.-^ii. 
B.'JPT. '’’A.E.H. (^^^wi: ?mH E.)-^5Tr*i5^«T^?r^n3i:- B.,.mM 

’q... VS. sBf^^'ts:. *®C -«s^. '®A.B.E.-w-. *“0. omits iq»n....=’'A, 
B.-«W. D. ‘ «i«rsr‘ 5r«nfi¥T. F.?r>«fi -g. “A. B E. >5^f^3jg^q-. C, *i^Bf%!ji^". *®A- 
B.C;.'.iSP®^’iW^. ^*A.B.WF^.C.E.?ir-.^5B.^«i.^ .D. qng la ^ TW. 

wA.Bi qrflt*«'^A.9. frn% ’®A«B.C.H.’5^. 3“A.B.E. tfFa-. ; . 


fiPWiMW 


] <wra 5 ?iii*ran %K 

10 JCisfUr: i 

in^*^’ 3 >SSI ^JTT 5 f: n ! 

^ 3[|gf^STiit«^qfe: I I ' 
df^ciq:® 5ft|?ir^cfoTO® ll ^5^ i 
i5^qw: fw'Egjf: i i 

15 HT^T !5ra5i?a«ii a f|qra I 

Isoit i 

?33cm?1 raV-* f |i€i^s ^^g[|§s[;: II i 

» 51 “' : i ^ife?T i 

fqf ai fqf’E^ar® ot^r® w«qj?ii?j ■q ^jaqi it f%^*n t 
20 'g" ?Ta’j: qj?^: gari I §1?: ^ 

qsi^iqtwl*® i;fqT®1*® i.fe#“sq« ii wqifqs^ I 

25 ife: ^.=5i5:“ n »i?n5[q5«i / 

tiCW!^ts«fi36^ w, [ sne?! I 

spwi qi«iT ii sif'sf i 

f%Tar| mq^aq: ti ?£Tiafi i 


C. D. nq^. *A.B.H. Jif5g-. ^a. B.-qqt. •♦£. :?r-, ^B. C.- ^r:. D. omits 
wwqqt.... ‘C.qrraTf. V^. flTORF:. A.B.H.-^?Tf. ^A.B.-!^[5ftqf^:. ®A, fft-. B.E. 
F.H.d^-. ®A. B.qsq^feff. E.^?'. “C. ftwr. D.fe^. F.ftqt. "D. ijq-. 

"B.'^-b «A.B.H.-qq-. C.-gfqff^. "■‘B.5 e^«. C.-grTfq. ‘®E.^[s€t.F.i«i!st. ’®E.H, 
•% ‘C.WTfq. '®C.-a|-. 'SB.C.D. qlfT, E.H. wm. “A.^r-. “B. fq-.D. »w-. ”C.D. 

E. V^.-g«qt. *C. « qruf?;:. “‘‘A.B.E.*^. «A. H.si^-. E. 31^-. B. 3m. “®A.E. 

H.-ffir. "^A.fsft. B.qjft. *®A.B.-qrq1. E.-qifq. B.-qft. ^“A.B.E.H. 

®*B. fw r % fT. fWT^rrfqr. F. omits 1.22, but has after 1.23 

fiqrftwi qTasnqrfl.3“V^.'§ai-.33 H.^.C.ffea.ViS. F.ii^«f ;. 

F. -fiwt.»A.B!.w-. 3 «C.-q 3 r-.A,B,H.-^-.»A.B.-^-. 3 ®A,B.-q|f-, 


mii 




-f-i 





7 ‘% 

fill 


30 



5’Tt?^5i: qfeqivfts^JiTfR??: I I 

va 

JT^qra: 15^srsq3 ^?:s5r^; n ^?;s:^ I 
^r^SJEqifq \ ’^fr?: E.) i 

q'^iq# ?i>?: u ^iciT^fi? (stsri^ E.) i 

35 'ifgssqtsf Ri^ ^aiq^fer: i =qifeqig| i 

^■^3?^:® ii ^t?rti^ I 

fq#t ^?rt ii ’aq'tf ^ i 

gra%:“ wi^5iHq?sft'=s^ f# || q^tw I 

40 ^TPBtcf^: iqp«R=q ^q^q^ i 

?iqqt Rn\?^q5^i q«n 'q ii i 

qtsiqq?:^ qJ^qiat*® ftq^sqq:’^ i f^PiRti^ I 

ffpqd ^qqr^: fq5)’‘®sfeq: n qqff I 
q^: ^qqsn^: qqjst ^^^qr^sit qral'» i wft i 
45 qftiiiRqqftqq^qqf#: qfi:%lfqqi: || 

?fq qqfqsgsiq^T pqqtqi^q^tfgq^fif^g^: \\ ?{? h 

[ 'j>^a?5i Tiwnrw^^': ] 

qfqtl^Qftq"“%?^§qq*‘5T^iq3gl^Trqqqt— 

^?t^js:qq[|q5te§‘rrqiir7qqi'13=q|:*® I 

qfqtqqfjqiqatq*®cfq:l: qlWT^g qBq®^|qT: II 
5 q5=^^ ^erra’qi^'t * qsqtaq: \ 

qs'qiqit qpqgqit “’fscH'q: %qqiq^rq ii i 


'A.B.g;-. H. ^-. “A. B. ^-. D. ^C..^ «t-. “F. H. 
%«-. ®C.-^'f 5'A. B. gfq^^qgfifiw;. ®A.H -jit. sA.B.-wit. “A.B. 

qftafmr.C.ift«rfaq.D.-fq?:. V^. fecrfwqr. ”D.-q^«q: wiq^s. Lines 38 and 39 
appear reversed in Ratna. “E.-«r. ^C. qiwi^srt g. '4D..^.,A.B.>!EtT-. «F..«q?;:. 
«A.B.F -sor*. .‘^B.qrfii^.E.q'k^;. ‘C.F.-q-. ’®A.B.E.H.f%cfts%^:. ^A.B.H.q^ift. 
#t^:.E.qqt. “C.R%-. ”B.F.WT'.E.-?5lt.D.-5r qfqr.“A.w^.E.wqf. ‘^A.B.C.H.^.-. 
‘♦A.B.C.-sps SB-. ®^B.-«^-.C.*®#-. ®^All except D.?^-. ®®D.W5r-. F, 

qwfOlJu "®D. ^WOt. E.^-. 






ililiillli 


*A.B.H.-5I: «JI:. *A.B.H.-^.C.-fe%-. ® A.igf^^.B.l^.C.-^ft^, C.^sri. 
sA.gf .B.H.3i-.E.F.5f-.D.-#W:ft. ®D.«a-. "A.B.-’i^Jff-. ®A.H.-^-.9D.F.^-. “A. 
B.F.H.-«qT. ”B.C.D.-«ft. “A B.-^qt ^^A.B.H.gsg-. A.C. 

.«?n. "*A.g!B-. C.m: ^A.^jft.E.qt^, B.iHi. C-gr^. F.spqt. '«A.«E E.^-. 

B. 5^-.F.^-. V^. reads the f(?llowing names here: #6^: 

jssiiTOiT! C.^r 

“D.omits .. “B.E.F.-€gr. “ ®C.F. VS. i-. ^C.^graqrr.B. «q«a^ 

.. *=Mss. 3IT or ^ Text on Vg.,D.&F. ^A.C. qimwm A .mm, 

C. -?retT. B.qqmssRgsfT WT. .. “^A.^-. Rqfii^T-, G. ^atr- F.-^qfq. »9C.w%. 

aoD.i'.H. m-. 3‘B.-5ft, C.%. ^^A. B.H.-q^. 3^A.B.-^-. 

A. g:«ii»n^.B.3«3?r!^:. VS.-?f^. ^®C,-’?f^sat. E.F. ffiwsi, 

(F.-^a). G. %kr. a. ^^B. f , 


'^' ■ ..1 ni'n 'l i ''ft' 

i5[wi?}|i5m! 14:] qqT«i§«Tqati 

4nw.i^ i i?|?T i 

fsis'iiiil ftppT?;?: II 1 

10 *ST^!^43fT fk'smv I! ^*=a1 ! 

15 fcifaail'safll 

WTwm f.fiqve^qsii'"’ || i 

1 ^3’CT 1 

5fmgiis?i ’-’93^ mn4t n fw? i 

?g|l ^iTT?agim ?3=P^ gwi 1 %¥5 , 

’20 wi 

^2?i5r^?ifg^T U I 

swTOlf II g?:T|^agi | 

gpB§%0 ?T5?RaT ^mCr s 

aRf-nfal iqRSTsft 1 1 i 

g4:Ti»ifsn 'q? n 'sr^iipwi i 

35apg I spq;4;jT|a«r«ig*^ l i 



SlTOt I 

30 ips^sff* •* 1 1 q?:?r§ : s j 

5qq?qT ?{fl I 

Ifrfeis |qfe?aT |iTq!?is?q ^qq: ii Iq-ifg^ri ??qi?r i 
q?R?fT ^ qlci^qqq^fGq^l i l 

35 fl^qqff “Riqife^T I I 

5(RaT 'RRWi =q it 'RTR^^^TT 1 

dr^ai R^iS^qi^®Rqq??fq i i 
qi?q%^'t'^ § Rt^qt ^jeflidt =q %^fq*“ || i 
q5Rft^'» ^.kt g=5=^ i \ 

40 faalR S^qqjTOl^f dici^“ I1 I 

eafq^reiqqfq;?rq]^ ^^mvv^:^ \\ 

ifg qqfqggiiq^qT q^^: n n 

3Srt|.^Wq^?45eT»f5I5l'5[l^qq5RqT3liqfq3^ 

5 fsqf g qiqqt W K I 

^wm ftr?n^ drcrr i J^a^qf i 

"qqaTqjsf^qsT qiTSSs??: I 

nnwai*® =q u ^,;5{|38 , 


*A.B.H. ^.F.S^'*: “A.H F.-«q-. C.qra •♦F.q?, which may be read also in 
* E.®B.E.-qf^. *C.-^-. ^F.fe3'.E.srfi^qq!?q-. A.B.-fiff-. ®E.^. ”C-\-. "A.B. 
' -^!.E.-«i| 4?:. “B wt-.C.fe-.'^A.B.H.-w.'^B.F.G.-^^l-.C.gTft*. *^B.C.-q-.VS.ftr#. 
*®A-.|sqT-.B.g;,qn-.C.j^wr-. G.nqqqfq. “’'B.-^-. *®B.-«i-.» C.-fe-. *®C.-sr#^. *‘A. 
C.E.H. ^JKr."A.F.%-.®®All except Dpq-.®^A11 except D.,5?5q-. *5D.'a#9t. . 

•* A.B.H--*W". “'A.-^*’t!. B.-^'t*. *®A.B.C.-fq-. ®®A.D.F.G H.ggqr. B.-^-.C. 
■ Mqi[^.®°A.Brti^.D.-ih|.®* All except D. and E. ^-. A.B.F.Hifiaat. "A.B. 
*1lrti^.F H.^-. ®*C.F.r 1:*. ®®C. qq^qr, ®®A.-qqqtTq-. F.G. qqs#. 3?A.P.H»wqi. 


] q«rms;fij!srart 

10 j|t g’5n^.T?^i5Wifgii^5F: e?i1 [\ pEf^i (F.G. fe?3i) i 

=^ gi I I 

=^^«I^W2!l?flf2FS«=Q»T^'f SRTa: \\ (^»TfT) I 

?TiRi^ =^ ?T|i ^ «Bf3taT I fr^Rigt i 

^=EW. ?5jf3qBT ®g?r.fsi?i^=Er ^3?75e5f: iri^T^ 

15 I 

11 F.) i 

|ST #5^1 5I^F" 355*j[:J^*llS^T I » 

f|:^® 3nd 3^*®ii5i5!3»S#“ 1^ 

fet: ^15^3 1 *1911 

20 sls,«?0” ?iT3‘^T =^ fiM ?2n5ftaqf^«T 11 »B^3’w I 

Ji5ii3 «r?R: qtsn^P fi^«3=E^q5** 1 5151 1 

??q5afs qisF® II i 

gikq# ^ 5s:"® qi^ftqfsssn u at^iqisn i 
f i^^:ql ^iifr wK^r 3 ^3f5q^F } ^iiqi? I 
25 lffRFd®"Sa5q35(fl qRjft ^gfeliqq II IJITJffJI I 
qtqpji^d 5Tiqifc3® fe5ii^s2[tTftiTr8iT I f a?«n 
qRl^: qsra^i'qimskq^i II era'll 

I srrai I 

qri5reT5ft iq^51T^ it i 

30 3*q|f5^[:3 q=qf^i I 

pqff qflf fs?: 1 1 f ^ i 

*A.B.»^. *B.-q:. V^.F.-sjr:. *A.B.H.-^t. ^A.-5W«ir. F.G. »Tt%? srmqigl % 
*C.*’?f3t..V^.stsn3J. ®A.«rfqm3:.B. C.-n#(?X ^K., j.&. 3^, gives 

its synonyms from Ratna. ; srku, 3^^isra:. VS„ s.v. spsqfe:, 

cites from Dravyabhidhsna: sarar '^Ti'iq: qqR«qf^5«iife^ q^g':. 
®C.-^*q!T-. V^.-!3jjip?q:. F.^. ®B. Iftg gi. '“A.B.f^sr. H.I. fqq^fOTsqg. "C. 
§»q g^arar Mss.^gpi '®A.B .B.gag-.C.-i^^^’l . 

*5B. gl^.C.-ipm. '®C.g5#.A.B.C. Jir^r. Cf. Ratna. '^’A.gq B gt^.H.I.gq'. "®A.B. 
C.F.H '®A.B.C.g?E:. “A.B.C. gfg*VC.fe^.“A.B.H. - h. “^A.qtet-.B.qhstp#. 
“^B.-agWr.V^.egaRrt.A.'^^C.H.I.omit this Iine.’®A. g? .B. !?«-.“®A.qzt.V^. 
also qkl. ®^A.B. fiw . ®®A.B. qrsft ^,A.-gw. F.G. i«t. ®®B.C. «g.A.W!T. V§. 
everywhere qrar.®“A.-qqT.3'B.C.?H-.A.?j5r-.C.-qft!BT. ^“Mss.-qr^.F.sfkH'qT.^A.H. 
«m!k:.B.simfw. 3*C.-q-.D.F.-!tr:.^5 A B.-'fifif-.C.-w-.® F.G Tfi#&qTq^!T5ft. '®®A.B. 
G.^mh f. V^.-krfT. F. ^ g|f^. ^^A.F. mit. ®®A,B.H. VS.F. 
fffd. ®«A.B.«JTff-/®D.-»ww. 


4 ® 


#'T?lf2J5TRg^f in^U 

[ mm^t ] 

^JraqRJTTf^r^aHf Trqj: || 

5 ciTJ^aqr^'t flT^iq^qtST^siV \\Wf\ 

^m€i ?;rs?rii^ ^q^ai srsT l 

II 5n5ii^ 

gqsi^qT !P*^s55n“ n^RfrT i i 

g f^5,j II I 

10 *'‘#1^ ?rT I 

??nfqj5pT r^qiqcT I 

*®f€ri3=E^'t ^fqql'Sii ?nqq# i 
^ 5?oi?ciT q5R«t5iit qiii^?St*9fl^q5rqfq n ?nqq»i^ 1 
%^mJ fefq<mfq i 

15 qRf?r! ?fTOq?^fe =q- 11 5^^^ 

^151^ ^I^RqRT | JJ^TWISIcIT i 

#qq?sft TO5tT =qr giRsn II ^?F5Hp I 

€T ^N=5=q'!sqrr f^fer || 5!l?If^T i 

^5rTf^ fa^qm ii5#59^r i 

q?q>“ ?lw?iai|rr: i fe^iff i 

‘ + “AJ1 except D. ^q-. ^B.^ftflVRM. qrsfisqft. B. ^D. ^m. ®D.F. 

G. -W^lfsram-. ='A.B.- ^ftBqt.l'.- qqqff<niqft. ^A, q-. D. ?-. »A.'^I. *“11. §^.F. 
-fiwsqi-. “B.5 |;-.H.sb:-.»A.B. s^sim. G.- stwt. “ F.G.gsi^nr. VS.pjfar. ”B.ft-. 
F.nk-. . .ftq^. '“A.iftff. WS. '«A.B.H.-f^%. •^A.^r-. fet-. f F.G. 

H. -^l. «A.B.wq-. V^. "“F.ilf^jT^i f?i*fqf%^. “A. 

*®B. ^-.®*B.-n^a-.F.H. have after this jftqvt^i "q ^isRat qT»rf%|[f qnftqi.F. 
also adds ^ 15 ^ 1 jr^ci fgq^ =5 gr to 1. 16 and reverses the order of 
11. 16 and 17. *+A. qfqr B.|^jn. VS. f^qr. ®^A.qr-.B.?f-. ®'B.^l 5 -. “^A.qfsrr. B. 
»®A.B.H.^’spjil. “WD.qilqft. 3® B.D.F.qqq\ . 


II 


ri 


25 


30 


- 

tsjwpgswwiTO S5! j 

II ^ 

n ?T|T^^ I 

srmi^: gm i 

m^Tmi JTtinglt ^m\\ (F.!3$(|)| 

to i:af?si^f l i 

[®Cf|g4tfa’®gfw!ZT] toiN" n ! 

f%g-i l 

tofgt'® fgjc^r f^T€?i!T II fggff 1 

g’giTT II i 

JTfpgjTR ii iifsrtfT i 

^“^TlPvri I ^WcTTf ^ I 

«3'7gwi to^'t II 

'gpgr to’T?i i 

isifg^ifggkf^agigTf; ii 

ifg qghg-simfgi giJ^aiffagigjT: «af!a: II ?^s II 

[ WHi^^ij: ^»#!piiT«ran: ] 

i;^^*®sVg=g3ir^:*‘‘ i g-f^ I 

•gg^t ?gig^^s:^''p II ^ar i 

5lfT TOigil^ I I 


35 


. *D, F.G. W-. ®A.B.H. ^E^rarfg-. D. -^^f«r-. F.-ebt^I^. G.-«i®rfe«T. 
®B.D. *151-. A. ^A. B. H. mr. D. ?Tatog%1. *B. ott w. ®A.B.H. 

'A .B. H.-^fro. ®D. ggf^si. «Mss. «i«iwr ^*n^. "F.^H^nltr-. 
G.f%to<iwr. “ A.F.H gi’iisT (F. snEzi) f^5tqfi[^f;-.«F.-f^¥i^. “A.-md. ‘®B. 
H. fiaifT^I. ^ B.H.-g^*-. "'5 a.B. §^fT. B.aiit-.L>.F. sron-.H. i? 3 ir-. *'A. 
F. ^^T. '®B. P[:w^: fgr-.F. H. fit.-^gr. *®A. gwr. B.H. 3»ji. 

“A.B.H. Text on F.G. and VS. - ssIsjr;. ”A.B. g*iif%. D. 

^r-. «A.-OTssrr-. B.-5n?^EiT-. *^A.-fifT-. *=H.-^/®B.-%-. ‘“’A.B. fisr-. “»A.H. ?fl-.B 
^-. *»A.B.ir-. 3°A.B.'9g^-. ^'D.. .^¥f: G.l. E3^i|«-. ®®V3, 

f«5r\c«:. F.-'^:. CL R. and-^«:. fiB.-5Bift.A.-WJft. F. G.«fr-. 

“B.'4,F.G.-®r. 3®B. g*. y 








9 


.-, .■ >» 

'fl 

'■ 





ffi5q-m; "ispfefWt ?5iTFiTieg't^3r^ il I 
[?tfp 

^^?:ifisr^i ^Tfeai: 

ii^nn i?5t3TW II I 

10 Trw?«!^ JT?5[i=^ i i 

®w?:?iftq55r: II 5»n 
gTTgsr:" I ^gji j 

?^5n^fel5I: q^:“ ’tTw^ I I 

15 

*«qfqfsri Iqgqt '^gjfrar f'rf'siigi g ^tt ii ^?reft^ar i 

5n^?3 I i 

20 f ?qTTOi?fftsr: f5i5«r^; i i5i?«r i 

q§?:T ^ 3?qTf5iqV^||?:s:qT I ife 
qt^|qt*s qqqVsgcqt fs'i':^ ?] | qq | 

g''^^3r?i: II ^qt^|fr i 

25 tw|f5T^sfct^f^^^ ii i 

t^lWT 1 ^sqj (SRif^) | 

*A.D. w^‘. A.B.-fe?q. *B.-qW?q. ®B.-!i%fl ?-. A. qfeqt.F. qw^Nit. H. 
fiifi^. VS. *Rq:. Text onKk. and MW. ‘‘F.-^m, H.qs^-. sA.B.H.qsqff 
F.swfe:. ®A. B. qr-. ’'A.-^qfft.B.-q^. D. ffisnqr. ®B.qi*fh^.H.qTqrf^. »A. 
qfqidl-. B.'qfefe-. D. VS. § 5 [q!l-.Cf. Kk. and R. in VS. “A. g tc% <s :. B. 

gWBPS:. “B.gqr-. “A.qt?q:.B.^^: VS. q'q:.F.§?q;. '^A.B.H.fiR^i. A,-qq;. ®F.G. 
fqipira.. «A.B. VS.-qld. '*A.-®ft. "^A. B. 55 -.H '^A.^-. 

B.m^sf-.R. records all these terms under *®A.B.H.-feir!. '®B.-?^. “D. 

VS.^i* 5 fs. A.B.qtqisq.Ratiia. in VS., and Susruta I. 46.35, 5 «?n^:, 

V.siqRn5^:.,”B.Wt«5rt^.“AiB.qT-. *^D.F.5^:tfr»qt G.H.^sjjnft.V^ *^D.F, 

G ^qnpft.’SAtB.qT-.®®!^.^^^ D. VS.ssm^. *^A.B.^q^. *®B.H D.^ft;. 

F.G. sp^;. tF.’^'* “®A. H q>*T-. Kk. ql4i or sEtfl«:. G.F.tfNq-. ^“A.iS?^: 
B.'ils*! feift.D.and VS. :^^.®'Mss..^?q. F.^q;fia^. G.^q?<«i?dl. F. inter- 
changes '26-27 and 22-23, 




t<PrT-Wi: It j II 

?rg; 11 

|fa qqf«?3TP.m^f H^c;!! 

[ ] 

ssftg I 

5 I mw^ I 

^t'®t ”^-T5iTf t li f'^i «n«r i 

^ra^siT i 

li 1 

10 %Ti 5^: iWisr® €if I 

xfiTq: i «i!!%t?|| |fe u 

«nKf «f3 Ri|' I 

tISWN li I 

^rg^ra?:5i: Jfiife: l 

»F^ifeig qsHn^fs I iip^tehrj i 

'A.B.-^Jt:. *A. 5Bf-. B. 3A. tiRJT. B.trifgr-. “B.^^-.A.^. sD.^ft-. 
*A. ^0. ’'B. 'ep^-. ®B.H.!P?|^. sA.-^*.. "A.¥r5-.B.«^i%;. “A.B.H.^-. F. w. 
“A.5t]ran«rr-.B.t?ratTsn-. ‘^A.B.iq'.'Charaka i. 27.8, ^ 15 ^®:. A.sna«r.B.5ng«tiT?n. 
F.G.®T»iFf «f5jl«”. “B.fl^-.Charaka 1.27.22, 5R^. F.«pr. ‘®A. H-fgwFti. 
'^A.B.sgtfw. A.sei^t. ^A.B.li.-^sp^F.^g^'mi si^^;. ““A.^^qw- 
"B.SK **A%ssRg!B. F.G.- 55lfeB. VS. “^A.B.-cTR. F.G. omit the line, 

whicii seems to be out of place here. “‘A.f^Jr-. VS. SFf&fe^r:. *®Mss. 
(t^).“®B.-’S. “^A. ^-.B.¥5!r-.D.V^.«f^-. “®Mss. ffEF 3 Jl»K-.F. G. 

*®A.w^-. 2“A.-tgff!. B.H.-gf?.G.*^i!f|. D’s reading ot 18.3, second 
fidda^ would suggest the text here to have been. 

Cf. R. 16.78-80. 





20 sfRif^irift ^jftfir: II ffg II 

[ {%% VlrElftfrUsraiT! ] 

»T«Tr?r*i ^'t: ^if^cfi??: I 

JTTqifgsr5??S5?l%ci\^: 'Ift 1531515^ 

f«WIr4l[* Cir5[fi3^TB«5TJTTCF;JTtfW^l I 
■*r»i^<fiST fi»«r^T ^5ir Jig59gf3)PBa??^ll 's^^sifr i 
5 «t52T s^i'^qsfq' 1 

'q|qj ^|?r %cqi|?:gqT il 1 
?iq?liq^qt^qvjgii;Rf qR cH^w I qqjff ^5f 1 
^:OT3:=qJi% fesT ^qi?q’ftiq^q^[ ii j 
sTRqir^qi^qt^irqiqTfvifaTfq® ^ r 

iO ^ffgs^qqiwrFgfssciiifq” 'q qiifew^^ll qjifeqifq i 

'q§?f<u^^ fesi fqiqt” q?:5ri 'q m \ fq^qt i 

qqi^K'^rsaiqsi ^pji4 u 

fqgrtqqs^ fe^isq q?^l«qqqqi3^T I ^ I 
*®fq5!qi?jjT i qT5[q:(?)'' fq^aqiq^r: ii t^sR^ri i 
15 qiq^r: qq«T fesT qqi^: “q ?rT i ^ i 

®fqq^^fqgqTq^^iq“ qqqfnrpieTfqqt^^i 
fe^qW ^qqqqf q'sq^ ii ^ ^^eTi 
qts^5i5qqt«pr[qhiqi ?] %n] 5STfqQ»:«qT: i \ 

U %q « I 

20 fq^: ^ifq^ qqq?qi^^5:^qt: I qqq I 

wm: sffirt*® ^iTqgsHq^sfq ^ \\ 5iTs»TOq?T% 1 

ijqfqsfq*® 'q ^ *®jf sqt? ^q^qqr 1 5q%n^T i 

S^q;: ®??qi^=qtq3-q> qHf® wt qq^ q: || f%fT 3 % i 
?:igigT q Tftqi sitqiT qfqiq^q:®® i q^^fqr i 

*B.Dg^. ^A.-win*^\B.^. F.G. f*RqT . ^A.B-^fir. ‘‘A.fireqii^.G.fiRqzr. *A.- 
B.qt-M. q'«f.B.q' «q. See R/D fe-. ®A-B.f5i:>a-(g). ®Mss. qq%.'“A.B 
“B. V!5...f^5tqqi. “H.-g-. "^^.srrsft.B.-qq. ^B.-tqr. A.H.-iW. F.G.qfsn. 

**B. qSqft. '®B. -q«K arqq. F.jqrqq:. G.ik *®A. fqR^. B. fefNr. H.I.omit. 
lines 13-J5. '®B.D.G.|-.“D. «-. "A.qiqrqK “Mss..wt.. ’"H.L omit lines 
17-19 and F.lines 18-19. "^B-.qiqfq F..€t^. Cf. V.«nq:.A.H..?m'..Text on 
V^: ^A -s?-. *^A.B. F. s'q|?qsfq. *®A.^iar mqt*. *'A.-^*. “®AiH. 
iqiw|. *®A.H.I omit this line. 



ffmm: 

25 ^w. || mu i 

5ET iTPsi^ i sr?c[ip«i i 

miff ^rif^ciWRT [#.f^ fiwr] a t 

si^f ff 335si?Tm5i5ra'f^ ^iTif il 

30 «BT iiii: I i5rr5iife i 

if^^ET faf^ft: t4t f ^?\?n?g f^f^i: il mk i 
5i2^T^ft5if Sf^fi: I srifSTife i 

ti?rr: ii si^Eif i 
»7t«niFr^w^ifi^iif^T^fi i srifg i 

35 ^S5fw€ta“iTgfnfgfT?n ITStl’Ti: II Hflin 5!# I 
iCJETK^T^af’P^sr^sItagT^'lST^T:^ I ^ifcl I 

umi il sirfa i 

srfes'« sfur i 
^ ^T^raiffftsBjTfajr^sif: Ii m i 
40 »Tfa ^ai^l 

%^'t ^i?Tgf!n‘®?ffr im^ I 

f^^T =^1 [-1?] lit l 

45 gfifjisl ^\kw. fq^ i??ifq li l 

q;Ta’®f.?r3?3 fic^rasn q't?: i^^sfq ^ \ §Tiq;i^ I 
^150T1»t: : II ^RC I 

WRRq3f=q I I 

sTgqt md 1# f§^s%^ qfqf: II I 
50 fes) iqsf : qsf i??it i’rV: I fef I 

«iw =f II «T1^ I 

‘A.H- JffT#. B. ^f-.F.^i[-. Text on V^. ‘*A.-^- 3B..^. ^Mss.-^rttff 
( ov-m )5ftffi!r:. F.-^rsim-. ®A.B.-wt. ® Mss. '^( or ^ )si^:. ^F.G. «rtn-. 
®A.-ftg 5 ! 3 -. B.-^g?BT-. ®A.B.-^l«iK ^'’Line 54 below and F.G. «!«•. "A B. 
ms-F-G.-?^-.. “A.^f5viqtqmgT?n.B.-4hfRTqr»^^^^ sevir. H.sg^. "SA.P. if*. 
‘^A.B.-^tt. "A.B.-fl^. ’‘A.-qm-. s-. fF.G. omit 41-43, while G. has 

after 39 two lines giving; names for qfi^ and fgf%t|. *®A.B qwT-. ’^A.H.qw-. 
B.iisi-.G.^-.”A.ir-.*’A,H.iqs!«.G.Ssi«:. “H.I G have after this: 
wtft »**rmh snfp; feqr I »i?iR I F. omits this as well as 47-49, 




wtg I i 

fTrft^T ii i 

q*^; li ^qfii 

^ *i1%5c4t4R’Tltqi ’Ttfgf 1?H% I 51>Cl® 1 

?nii:q.^q!5j5!!§^5r^?^\f:’' n % i 

Q^5i| 5?3rJT^=q5El 5qra®J§ fqw’iqj^qillf! | iETiq | 

3rT?i?q;: 'jaTf?sr(;c) | I 

q?C!f: ^fg fefi:: n qrfif l 

gsiiqt Jrfl^ giir§:q5l“?T?ri:#ft:w: i i 

^ ^fee: feai; i i 

W^r: S'sq;?:!!: II | 

^qif^ ^f:*® i ^ff i \ 

^is^tsfg qgt fqg^ n «’htf?i q^'t | 

^f5if q5^4w'®^qr lw“qnqs: i =^5^ i 
trr: sf^t^rr ’rs^s’is^: u i 
dft[^ TT^FJTCR^ qqj '3*sq% | | 

f if: qr5!^w.?i: || 

WR ftgH “-i^q: sjrstjt n 

“®Jrtff)crgq«j:q?;r i ^fi^gcr sqssR 1 

?qrT^fqf^^ 5 ^ig' II (?) i 

?r?EiTHR'^t|qB inin sttjt gq^il i srtfiTq^qsjTJT i 

■sriq^: qtfs*='i:*^ i: qt^nf^rai t 

'A. ftq-. B.^?r-. F. has after this line: sEtif^Vgifqq^ «ri^ ^ni^: 1, 

which is followed by 51. *B.-^’-. F.^-.G. ^A. «if-. “A.G.^-. F.^-. 

*A. *t%-. B.^fe-. ®B.ntHTq ^B.H %%-. F. ?ii^-. ®B.-^^g. ®B. ?n%. i^isn? 
ifff. G. fisf <!ft fe^^rfs. “F.G. fqg-. H. I. F. has after this line: 

while G. has a different text for the same 
animal. “B. g-. “B. f??ra. "^A. omits 60-62, while G. adds after this names 
for «Rf, ^.>1 and iRU. "‘B.-qqtr-. « A.-s>. B.^V. *®B.F.H.L-^:.^ for m R. 
others with G ^?. "^G. *®A B.H,-# ‘^B.-^.G.-ftf-. 

B.ftW'. “*B -^.. “A.B.-f5R-. «A.^-.B.5rK ^A.^^. **3. ^-.A.^w. 

*»A,^-. F. wqq^. .. 
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’l%l'r¥g i fe^iPiST i 

4:^ ^ifsrdsfq u t 

*Flhp5f^T 57^lf^i:ciT?T^)Tf n’t*!! 

[ ] 

?^fsT ci^?fg!ff!a[T3?7# li 

?:fiti:t: ^g5jsfssf^s»i?!^^T»Rtsq^: it ^rgst i 

5!^! ttfjfft f^’TTTirr I SHWF^*?^ I 

T ?gR!f^ II wim I 

=nwi QcftFJPTT I 

10 ^7!4?:«ftf^'TSf»Trr^clTvft6q^fq||?|fTl 

^tgsTT !fm;Fi€T I ?i5Sfn 
II I 

=q5s[^3nT i «Er?s^4 1 

^IsiT ’i^'t q«^T 4*rat II I 

15 I if I 

3«f5ft:?i2n«i ^tsc^t ?rmi i 

f^TOftsra: i ^ i 

|:?p?i: gT«Tt g fifsr^T H fffw I 

it: sjff (q^) 5 m i i 

’D.-*rT g. *A.B. gTa5%i4!. ®H,I.omit 76-78. “A.-^-. *A.^!. *A.B.-^ft^r. 
D. ’’A.wt-.B.-Wfcft. ®D.-?[|:».A.B. i#-. 

“A.B. isr-. “B..%fi^. A.-fe-. “B.-^:. «A.B4-. *^A.H.?te>W^. B.«lw ^ 
^<21 w. F. fesn. .. ”The Mss. are hopelessly corrupt here. A.H.I. «ik«: 
^Wg gji ssTif;^ %dfiira:. B.^ws: frfrtfeRW. Text on F. 

Compare the introductory verse of this chapter and §ivadfisasena on 
Dravyagunasamgraha 6.9, ‘§H3l a^rrawraa.-.ir SpRwfipstTl^ ?R«i«1kii 

sRlfro' and Dalhaua on Su. 1.45.4, 

’*M5S. W9-. 
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20 q^cf: fnftj II TO ! 

qi^FSi: R??r?: 5 n#T«RTTR: %?^T sqfi i qwf^T i 
q?8i: I| i 

^ ^q^icffqlt ?iiT I q^^iqspf^ \ 

^5e: 5ra[q?!r giRq^il m: ii i 
25 ^iqjfsT^iT qisciqmqRct^# 

^STR ftf?if?^g^ll f^ifqsr sra I 
gqit ^'ta^r fefti;c fg*?q[ i 55 «r i 

fgsnf ciRTT^Kjf ?f^wrticRi^ 1 1 gq i 

^E?jf TTffT^sqj f sifqnsjjf 1 

qfq?T ^qicqg'fqs cf«iT i ^1% i 

fifl- 1 

^gqqtcfgq^g^q §»if?q i qqrqife srl qRRqrPr i 

Iqsa: fefe?:: sfiafi qqf ^?:fg: h q|§q[|?r | 

35 f%qf55^if?T ^iTnifsT 3i5iq!nfq|qi5: 1 «ra^i:i 

^5f ql^^W q^S^aT[||^ | 

^srenr: ^sc^rfatR: ^5[qqs1 1 ^gRqiq^ I 

^jq^ qfsq qq?q =q fifw# 

g^* qrqgraiTNajq^i ^51 1 
40 aq;’ iTti:^«f qiaf fq^feaw n 

f qaifa 5 ifTg^|® 5 qf?qs?ifsi?f la: I 
fTqqi sraala tl gfir 1 

laTn^aj ffw: ^fq: qfgg[‘ aqsfla 5 !?r II i^ia 1 
^»Tf wa q?al^qi^^ 53 nfesnat: II 
?fa qqfqgajRRif qra'tqqajftqfq^faaff: ir?ii 


'll 


^ *A. *«»f;. B.'qtft. *A.H.q^% ^fqamwTOrqrorafq mai. B.^ wf% uimqr 

ahswT ?gq[q sraR. ®A,^ssr. ‘'D.ahqr-, sB.qtis#. «F, qq:-. ‘'A»B.H.'^*. 

''A.B H.<|4. Cf. R- ^isf qfq qq arsarar^i. ®A. *B. qfq 

qi^. Vide SK., >. v. vhere 11. 4C-41 are quoted as from .R. V. 
gives »t^!. D. qqtr^aa ^A.B. «iqtqf^qwr D. <Pn^ N^Nwqt 

F.H.^^ . ' . 






! 

1 


Is 

[ siTfisg ] 

53?l?Iim5^f i53iqJ3^?i55W€3rF*1?:isi — 

5 fTfsi ?fsf¥2jf :* «fir 

ffUTSfJt =^mJiT|: ^isri^ «ri5r^: il 

^m\ \ 

^TO: ’?2t 

^m^js fqsq^ifiji ^4* ^^\f^ I 

10 ^ liiST^^aw II 

'«i5f i:ii^ in?tJT5fi5^ I 

?:a II 

qRsqsid II 

*^Trft5: fed?:w‘ Si? f«i5^3^?l^i 

^id 3'®i5icir i 

20 WRR^: ^ 2# 11 

%^tf 3?^ ^ 5%^ 8 I 

^fi^as^^ssT m ii 

^isRi ^rsft ?sr=^i ^t^iT i 

3iiT^^5t «^'w ir^ 

25 ^'T’Utsf'T I 

»The following lines in this chapter are either directly taken from 
or strongly reminiscent of Amara: 6’’, 7-9, 11*24, 26,28-35, 36'’, 37-39, 
41-54, 56-59, 65,68-75, 78-81. ’F. m?!,:. *F. f*. ^F.^tg-. "F.-wi# "F. 

iftsn?:. ‘F.^oim*. '^F. ..*'<15: 4fp?9r<it. See Am and V. ^Amara has... 

But cf. MW. gii=‘any ring’. 








TwmVri(?)'9[?f^B(5li^;{J3^l 
vf^^id 3f: 

»Ti5^ ?3f3 %^R«^ 5 'fwl-^: I 

30 5[¥is^ ftr^^N' || 

!?i5i?sr^N ^^nf's^RgN'ts^d i 
qi^^‘ qr?tsg?ff?tT^^ (?)“ lj 
=q[ q3?ft q^f |5qfq | 
q;?: TO?;?u; qlsqTO^ fr?:q =q a^ll 
35 §5^ raq^’ =q b^tsst graf ?gf.j^ i 

«ft ^«?q>=qmt qiqisq jfST 'q- [qqs'^qfqjff] ^ 
f?i?rqtRsnfqq;T I 

f.f^f T<lS^Tcl5e^q5l3[ II 

«T^»I*=c!5§mr^?Tqqj^ I 

40 nsr^Jf ^ST q-q^ft^fl-qril 

sn'Knqf qr i 

qqiqT«f tjqq^: ?i qqrq^qiq^qif II 

■qpsraqt fqqR ?r=q qslfiei: i ' 

[ qipt 3® ^ 5q{qiw?qt^g!iq:il 

45 i q=^ qiqigiqq^ I 

5raiqqtq.ffcf.^T ?f^ra%?r5raiqq1li 

qiww: TO^qqq W5ciqR§ fq«f.5i: I 

srTn5qqftrFq5iq^qq^ ffqifeqsr II 

^?n4?nqr: ?riqRqj qqw I 
50 qqfqq?Rci;3df'qci*I.ll 

iqqr i 
q«Tiq: f 2qfq‘^ ^i^qi^niqqRqqT II 
?qTt?fs[T wt ’Eqtq: f?qfq i 

^qsT^^jaqiif^^sil r4^.?iRr‘q33 €qi ii 

55 5fTq?33f si^q[??a]®qfe5a[Iiq; | 

*. .-ferqi* ^qrq ? C£. A m. 2.10 3 1, ^T^irq ^ Iqigq^ and Panini 

5.2^.’9. To read . . «nq^s 3 «iqtiTr qqrqm ? or . . qqisgq^inaqq^ ? Cf . V. 
qqifqrsrat qiqrqq% where, according to the editor, means ‘a wooden 

shoe.’ 3 F.bwto^. cl Am. 2.8.1.31. '‘F.-qi. ^qqqafqlq^ could not be traced 
in the dictionaries. *F. sqrqm q. ^F.-q^q;. ®F."q-. • 
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EARLY DEVELOPMENT OF THE MADRAS JUDICIARY, 

PART IV. 

By Rao Bahadur Professor C. S. Srinivas Chari, 
Annamalai Univesity. 

From the Charter of 1753 to the Establishment of the Recorder' i Court, 


The Charter of George II constituted the Mayor and Aldermen 
to form a Court of Record for the trial of civil suits, not being 
between natives, arising at Madras or at subordinate Factories. This 
Court was empowered to imprison for debt, to frame rules of proce- 
dure, subject to alteration by the Directors and to grant probate of 
wills and letters of administration. The Company was liable to be 
sued in this Court ; and an Accountant-General might be appointed 
by the Company to execute the Court’s orders regarding the monies 
of suitors ; and appeals were to lie from the Mayor’s Court to the 
President and Council, whose decision in causes of value up to pagodas 
1,000 was to be final. In judgments for larger sums, an appeal could 
be preferred to the King-in-Council ; and judgment after appeal was 
to be executed by the Maoyr’s Court. 

Suits for small sums not exceeding five pagodas were to be tried 
and decided summarily by a Court of Requests fpr which Commis- 
sioners ranging from eight to twenty-four in number werf to be 
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appointed annually by Government and of whom half were to retire 
annually and the remainder were to co-opt to the vacancies. 

The President and Members of Council were to be Justices of 
the Peace for Madras and the Subordinate Factories ; they were to 
hold Quarter Session and to be a Court of Record, and Commis- 
sioners of Oyer and Terminer and Gaui Delivery for dealing with all 
offences except high treason. The mode of trial was to follow English 
practice as far as might be possible ; and the Sheriff was to summon 
persons to attend as Grand and Petit Juries who were to take oaths, 
if Christians or solemn affirmation, if Natives of India. Witnesses 
were similarly sworn. 

The Generals and other military officers appointed by the Com- 
pany might exercise Martial Law in times of war.^ It may be 
interesting to know the names of the first incumbents of the various 
offices under the reorganised judiciary. Thus John Browning was 
appointed Sheriff ; Claud Russell, one of the ‘Four Gentlemen from 
Madras’ invited by Clive to Bengal in 1765, was Accountant-General 
of the Mayor’s Court; Josias Du Pre who was later on Governor of 
Madras (1770-1773), was Clerk of the Peace and Coroner for the 
Town of Madraspatnam and also the Company’s Solicitor and Clerk 
of the Court of Appeal ; among the eight Commissioners for the 
Court of Requests were Hugh Norris, Henry Van Sittart, later Gover- 
nor of Bengal, James Bourchier and others. 

The insignia of the old Mayor’s Court were reported to have been 
lost during the French occupation, though part of them were in 
reality preserved by the French, discovered later and sold; and new 
emblems were ordered from Bombay. 

The Mayer’s Court and the Court of Requests were made subject 
to control on the part of the Court of Directors, who were authorised 
by the Letters Patent to make ‘bye-laws, rules and ordinances for the 
good government and regulation of the several Court of Judicature 
established in India. Cowell stresses that the chief alteration effected 
by the new Letters Patent was that the Courts which they established 

liniited in their civil jurisdiction to suits between persons who 

; ' Joiln Sbxv^-’Charter retsting to the Mast India Company from i6oo to if6x (iSSf) 
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were not Natives ol the several towns to which the jurisdiction applied; 
and suits between Natives were directed not to be entertained by the 
Mayor’s Courts unless by the consent of the parties. Also in the 
Charter of 1755 according to Cowell, civil suits between Natives were 
expressly excepted from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Courts and 
directed to be determined among themselves, although there was no 
precedent for this in the Charter of 1726 ; and this would appear to 
involve a renunciation of sovereign authority at that time over Natives. 
{Tagore Law- Lectures ISI 2 — pp. 19-21). 

We learn from the consultations of I5th January 1 755 that the 
Mayor’s Court resolved to revive a rule of practice of the 5th June 
1733 and to deal summarily with petty causes involving values ranging 
between 20 and 5 pagodas. It is learnt from a letter of Mr. Daniel 
Morse, Registrar of the Mayor’s Court, addressed to Government 
under date, 6th June 1757, that there had been revenues enjoyed by 
its predecessors, which were'given up in 1743 on condition that the 
Company should bear the expenses of the keeping up of the Court. 
The letter thus says : “ Almost all the Cash Books of the former 

Courts from the Year 1688 to the month of July 1746 are preserved, 
and by these it appears that the Mayor’s Court, v/hich was established 
by the Company’s Charter in 1687, had Grants of Revenues and 
Fines, etc., which produced Funds for building a Town Hall, Bridges 
and other public works, and left some Stock to the Corporation. 
And the some of these Revenues were lessen’d (by means not parti- 
cularly known at this distance of time) before the Charter granted in 
1727 came out, yet such Revenues as continued from the old corpora- 
tion to that which was then established seems for some years to have 
exceeded the current expenses of the Court 

Government had to reject the request of the Mayor’s Court for a 
new gaol and to'point out that the Corporation having been dissolved 
by the capture of Madras in 1746, their property in the Town Hall 
passed on to the Company on the restoration of the place ; and they 
also reminded the Court that the Corporation had resigned the reve- 
nues to the Company, on the latter becoming responsible for expenses. 

’•The letter proceeds that the Court gave up in 1743 to the President and Council 
their rents and revenues for the Banksall, Sea Gate and Weighing Duty etc,, on the 
above noted condition. 
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Naturally the Court contested this view as to the property rights over 
Town Hall ; and the dispute was referred to the Directors, who, as 
usual, agreed with the Council and accused the Court of an attempt 
to make an ill founded claim. The Directors added that the Court 
had long been, in their opinion, forming a plan to make itself indepen- 
dent of them, and insisted that the Corporation should pass a formal 
declaration under their seal that the Town Hall was the property of 
the Company. (Proceedings from England, dated 27th January 1762). 
The Company’s Standing Counsel to whom the matter was referred, 
declared that the present Mayor’s Court could have no rights antece- 
dent to its own creation, and even the regalia which had been saved 
when Madras fell into French hands in 1746 were the property of the 
Company, not to speak of the Court house and the legacy bequeathed 
to the court by W. Jennings. In 1770 Government drew the attention 
of the authorities to the great grievance which the Indian inhabitants 
of the settlement were labouring under, on account of the lack of 
“ some law or means whereby their differences in matters of property 
may be determined— the Charter excludes them from the Mayors 
Court unless both parties shall voluntarily submit their Disputes to 
its decision, very few instances of which (if any) have occurred 
(Consultations of 2nd March ) 770). The Board of Police constituted 
in 1770, resolved to establish a court for determining disputes depen- 
dent on the customs of the natives. 

The subsequent letters sent to England, of the 6th of April 1770 
and 25th March 1771, also dealt with the necessity of establishing 
regular Courts of Justice for the decision of civil suits of property among 
the Native Indians and detailed the inconveniences arising from a lack 
of such courts. In answer to the two letters of 1770, the Directors 
observed, in their Despatch of 30th November 1770. that the Board 
of Police which was suggested as a remedy was repugnant to the 
Charter and should not be continued. They said that the Commis- 
sioners whom they had despatch to India, had orders to which they 
wouU invite the attention of the Madras Presidency.* (The Comis- 
sicners, Vansittart, Teraftori and Horde in 1769) who were sent over 
to the Presidency of Bengal were lost at sea. 


YUL. XAXI. r r. iv.,| DI-V-KLOPMENT OF THE MADRAS JUDi-,, 1 A i 


It is well thiit Mr. Benjaniin Sulivan should be quoted at some 
length here. He had been appointed Standing Counsel or Govern- 
ment Adv. 'Cate at Madras in 1//S and subsecjuently promoted to be 
Attorney-General in 17Si. Sulivan himself and Stephen Popham 
who was an A ttorney of the Mayor’s Court and the Company’s 
Solicitor had left notes which are helpful for the understanding of 
the development of the machinery of judicial administration in Madras. 
The opinion of Sulivan, as Attorney-General, embodied in Public 
Consultations of 12th July 17S3, contains the following accounts of 
the history of the administration of justice in the Presidency. This 
account though not quite accurate in every particular, is very inteijest- 
ing, and parts of it are given below. In the course of his note, 
Sulivan points out that as no Native could sue another in the Mayor’s 
Court except by mutual consent, most cases had been settled by 
arbitration ; and the parties usually executed bonds to abide bv the 
awards given. But in cases of challenge of these awards, since'they 
were not legally binding they could not be enforced. And Sulivan 
suggested that each of the two native disputants in a cause should 
enter into bonds, not with each other, but with a European so that 
in case of any breach an action in the Mayor’s Court would lie. He 
also put forward, as a permanent measure of remedy, a proposal to 
apply to the Court of Delhi for the grant of zamindari rights which 
w'ould include civil and criminal jurisdictions.* 


Sulivan wrote It did not 


occur fn tli 
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all kinds of people whether Europeans or Indians. When the English 
Company was established by King William, a new Coart, consisting 
of one person learned in the law and two Merchants, was appointed 
to hear all causes whatsoever, whether Civil or Criminal ; and when 
the two Companies were united, both Courts subsisted, a writ of error 
lying from the Mayor’s Court to the other, which was called the 
Court of Admiralty. These Courts continued to execute the powers 
they were invested with over all the inhabitants until the Charter of 
George the 1st constituting a Court of Oyer and Terminer, and a new' 
Mayors Court from which the heads of casts were excluded. Both 
these Courts had likewise Authority between party and party of what- 
ever denomination; but the native inhabitants being by this deprived 
of the satisfaction of having their differences determined by the heads 
of their casts, became discontnted and troublesome to Government ; 
in consequence of which, by the Charter of George 2nd, they were 
exempted from the jurisdiction of the Mayor’s Court unless both 
Parties should consent to abide by its determination, No provision 
was however made for the determination of controversies amongst 
themselves, probably from an Idea that there subsisted Country' Courts 
Competent to that purpose; but I have not been able to learn that any 
Gentoo Court was established here after the period of the Company’s 
purchase, and the Courts of Zemindary and Cutchery, which are 
mentioned in the instructions to the Commissioners, are Mohammedan 
Courts, which could not have been introduced till after the Mohamme- 
dan Conquest of the Carnatic, an event that did not take place for a 
considerable time after the settlement was formed ; neither did it in 
its consequences affected the establishments of the Company, and 
therefore could not be introductive of these Courts at Madras. 

’The Phirmaunds for the-possessions on the coast, being grants 

in Inaum, which, upon enquiry, I find is nothing more than a free gift 
of the Government share of the produce of certain district (s), and 
does not convey Zemindary rights, vest to authority, by the laws of 
the Empire, in the Company to institute either a Court of Zemindaree 
or Cutcherce^ 

‘As on a former occasion I had the honor of informing the Right 
Hon’ble President that I thought the Choultry Court, which was 
abolished in 1774, was repugnant to the Charter and could not be 
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revived, and having now enduavored to shew that no Country Courts 
( can properly be established without a previous grants of Zemindary 
I rights, I shall now proceed to the consideration of such a temporary 
I mode of administering Justice in cases of property among the native 

I* inhabitants as appears to me likely to relieve them, at least in some 

degree, from the hardships they at present labour under, and to screen 
the .Magistrate from embarassment. .... .’ (embodied in P. C. of 12th 

July 1783). 

I The Choultry Court was suspended in 1774, but though its 

I judicial business was stopped, it continued for registration purposes 
( and the court itself was not finally abolished until March 1800. 


Mr. Stephen Popham is a w'ell-known figure who contributed 
much to the history of Madras, He designed the Plan of Police ' 
1782 and submitted a scheme for the establishment of a regular ' police 
for Madras and fur the regulation of the city, in which were compre- 
hended many matters which would now be regarded as purely 
municipal in their nature. Among others, he advocated the building 
of direct and cross drains in every street to carry off water, the naming 
and lighting of streets, the regular registration of births and deaths 
and the licensing of liquor, arrack and toddy shops ; as well as the 
creation of a body of policemen with a central police office and several 
watch-houses in the different parts of the town. 

'I he police were to have regular lists of the inhabitants of every 
street with their trades and also of the shops with the animals used 
for drawing them, as well as all carriage animals, were also to be re- 
gistered. Complaints about servants for insolence or misbehaviour, 
the regulation of their wages, the prices of cooly-hire and the like 
were to be settled by head of the police. Fuel and grass for 
animals were to be provided for so that the market would never suffer 
any scarcity in these articles. A tax was to be levied on property 
for defraying the expenses of these improvements as an annual 

rate not exceeding one per cent. 

Popham renewed the plan in the time of Governor Sir Archibald 
Campbell (1786-1790); and consequently the Governor constituted a 
Committee of Police for the regulation of wages and prices of 
provisions in the markets and for the preservation of cleanliness in 

i 
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the town as well as for the regulation of the wages of servants. 
Popham himself was appointed Secretary to this Committee of regula- 
tion as it was called. It was however short-lived and was abolished 
practically by 1791, even as Dupre’s Board of Police had a short 
existence. 

Popham’s opinion on the administration of justice among the 
natives was embodied in a long note prepared before December 1783 
and preserved in P. C. of 28th February 1784. He considered that 
the Charter of George II was responsible for the existing difficulties 
and that the exclusion of the natives from the jurisdiction of the 
Mayor’s Court was caused by a petition from the native inhabitants 
to the Directors made at the instance of the then Governor’s Dubash. 
It was an avowed object of the Charter of 1753 to secure uniformity 
of practice in the courts of the three Presidencies. The following 
remarks of Popham are illustrative of some of the difficulties* arising 
out of the situation : 

‘The Mayor’s Court is authorised to try, hear and determine all 
Civil Suits, actions and pleas „ .-.except such Suits or Actions shall 
be between Indian Natives of Madras Patnam only ; in v\hich case the 
Charter directs that the same be determined among themselves, unless 
both parties shall by consent submit the same to the determination of 
the Mayor’s Court. , . . . 

‘But the fact is not so, for the Court of Requests, which is for the 
determination of matters of property (that is of Debts, duties, or 
matters which shall not exceed the value of five pagodas) extends to all 
persons.- 

‘The fact is that the determination of a dispute for five Pagodas 
was not worth the time of a Governor’s Head Dubash ; and those at 
home who framed the Charter gave implicit faith to the assertion of 
the petition from not knowing its source ; and the natives of Madras 
have ever since felt the fatal Effects which the Wily Influence of this 
Dubash had on the Government of Fort St. George . , ... 

‘The extract of the minutes of consultation of September 1774, 
shewsThat the Hon’ble Board look great pains to enquire into the 

. »The difficulties are pointed out to be that while all persons were equally subject 

GiSiftiuillaws, the natives had no remedy bat arbitration in property disputed^ 
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defects of the Charter as to the Administration of Justice among the 
natives, and after solemn debate they determined that the natives are 
left to judge in matters of property and Religion by the power deleera- 
ted to them from the Country Government. This left the SubjecUn 
Question where it was; but your Lordship, etc., will be pleased to 
recollect that the Jaghire and Circars, as well as the immediate Scite 
of Fort St. George, Madraspatnam and the districts thereof, were 
before that time confirmed to the Hon’ble the East India Company 
by Phirmaund from the Mogul, so that the Sovereign Right was (hen, 
and is now, as much in the India Company as it was" before such 
Phirmaund in the Mogul, and they have therefore Competent Grounds 
for an application to the British Legislature for an adequate Adminis- 
tration of Justice throughout the whole ’ 

Stephen Popham was according to Mrs. Fay, “ one of the most 

eccentric of being I have ever met with a perpetual projector. 

a race whose exertions have frequently benefited society but seldom 
been productive of much advantage to themselves or their families.” 
He argued that the Directors made a serious mistake in disalJowirg 
the Board of police and recommended an amendment of the Charter. 
In their Consultation of the 13th November 1784, the Governmert 
resolved to create a special Board of three justices, of whom the sirtirg 
Magistrate of the month should always be one and who should meet 
once a week on Saturday in the forenoon. They should take cogni- 
sance of all matters which demanded the interference of the Magistracy, 
except cases of a trivial nature or of immediate emergency upon which 
the sitting Magistrate was to decide. Inconvenience had been 
frequently felt because the execution of awards or decisions passed 
under the sanction of a Magistrate’s authority had been opposed by 
the parties concerned and the Magistrate had not the means legally to 
enforce the judgment he had given. 

Government had appointed Mr. Benjamin SuHvan to be their 
Standing Counsel in 1778 and though the Directors annulled the 
appointment as a new post, Government nominated him to the office 
of Attorney-General which had been instituted by the Company’s 
order of 17th October, 1687 and in which, as Sulivan contended the 
office of Standing Council was necessarily included. The Directors 
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could not question the propriety of the new appointment but disappro- 
ved of the augmentation of salary that had been made to Sulivan, 
two years after he was made the standing counsel. His appointment 
as Attorney-General was later regularised by Lord Macartney’s Council 
in 1785. 

At that time among the practising Attorneys in Madras were 
Bromleg, Sykes, Popham and Jones. Sykes was the Chmpany’s 
Solicitor, and Popham was nominated by Macartney to act jointly 
with him. Bromley was generally in opposition to Government and 
had aided the opposition against Lord Pigot Jones was accused of 
conniving at barratry and encouraging litigious suits and was 
debarred from practice at the Quarter Sessions and in the Mayor’s 
Court (17S4). 

III. 

The Mayor’s Court had its unsavoury side of scandals and con- 
tumaciousness. Its collisions with the Council form interesting reading 
and their earlier phase had been already noted. In 1788 the Mayor 
represented that the course of justice was impeded by a resort to appeal 
against interlocutory orders and the court framed a rule which forbade 
appeals from such orders to the Court of Appeals, without getting 
the previous sanction of the May Dr’s Court. Government took up 
the challenge and declared, with the support of their Attorney-Gene- 
ral, that the rule was an infringement of the authority vested in the 
Appeal Court and therefore repugnant to this Charter ; and they 
seriously warned the Mayor’s Court against putting the rule in force. 
The latter court thereupon addressed the Directors and held that the 
President and Council had no authority under the Charter to interfere 
with their Court in matters of procedure. Government again urged 
the Court to reconsider their view and hoped they would suspend the 
application of their rule pending the receipt of instruction from 
Home. 

In another matter Government found the Mayor’s Court defective. 
They seriously found fault with the working of the court on account 
of the delay that attended the settlement of a case for over two years ; 
and they wrote to the Directors, urging on them the desirability of 
■ appointing judges who should have some legal training. Governor 
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Oakley addressed the Directors, on the 15th April 1791 that the 
adminis'.ration of justice for the last twenty years was marked by a 
lack of judicial and legal ability. The judges felt their want of 
e-xper!ence and their consequent inability to settle points which required 
legal as well ss mercantile knowledge, and attorneys who professed or 
claimed such knowledge obtained considerable influence in these courts 
as the judges could not claim any legal skill. Moreover the jurisdic- 
tion of the Courts, both civil and criminal, had been largely extended 
to places persons and offences that were before not subject to their 
authorities .and added : “ By such extension the business has increased 
to a degree which renders it utterly impracticable for any but profes- 
sional Judges to execute it with due solemnity and effect. . .... 

‘Upon the whole, we would submit for consideration and advice 
the the propriety Tst of having professional judges for the Civil and 
Criminal Courts, sndly of making the Jurisdiction here subordinate 
to the Supreme Cou it of Bengal, of restraining appeals Iq final 
Decrees, and to the Supreme Court of Judicature instead of permitting 
them to be carried to England, which creates a delay as hurtful to the 
just suitor as it is favourable to him whose interest lies in protractions’ 
(signed Charles Oakley etc. Council — 15th April 1791). 

These suggestions led to the passing of the Act of the 33rd 
George III which was virtually a new Charter to the Company and 
was dated llth June 1793. Hitherto the Governors and Members of 
Council alone were justices of the peace. But the Act authorised the 
appointment by the GovernoiyGeneral of such additional justices as 
he might deem to be necessary under Commissions issued by the 
Supreme Court of Calcutta. These additional Justices were not 
capable of holding any Court of Over and Terminer and Gaol Delivery, 
unless the Justices of the court (/. e.) the President and Members of 
Council) should call upon them to do so and they were to be first 
specially authorised by an order in council. These additional justices 
were also empowerd to hear appeals, when empowerd to do so by the 
Governor- Gene ral.’*' 


Three such justices were appointed for Madras. Trouble began 
almost immediately over their competence. When these new justices 
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sat at the Sessions of July 1794, the Grand Jury declared that, since 
there were only but two members of council sitting on the bench as 
Justices, and the President had left after the first day’s sitting, and was 
absent on other duty, they had great doubts whether the new Justices 
had any legal capacity to vote in the Court of Sessions ; in asmuch as 
the Charter of Justice of 1793 had expressly specified that the Gover- 
nor or President and two Members of Council should sit and be 
competent to hold a Court of Session of Oyer and Termina. And 
the presentment of the Grand Jury was forwarded to Bengal for the 
opinion of the Supreme Court. The sequel is not known. 

'i he proceedings of the Court of Quarter Sessions are preserved 
in the Madras Records for the years 1761-1798. Murders which were 
atrocious were punished with hanging in chains. Thieves were 
whipped at the cart’s tail. Sometimes the condemned man was 
transported for 14 years to Sumatra. In cases of execution, the body 
was to be hung in chains. When an Indian was on trial for a capital 
offence it was usual to empanel a jury composed of Englishmen and 
Indians in equal proportions. In two cases concerning slaves who 
were accused there were long debates among the Jurymen. “ In both 
cases the jury was composed of six Indians and six Englishmen, and 
in both cases the Indians were for acquittal, the Englishmen for a 
verdict of guilty. On both occasions they had to be shut up for the 
night, and the Englishmen were given a loaf of bread and a couple of 
bottles of wine, while the Indians were given an allowance of pan. At 
least verdicts of Guilty were found.” (PP. 152-153 of Dod well’s 
jNaiob of Madras). 

The Grand Jury frequently indulged in making presentations of 
matters on which they wanted amendment, g., the condition of the 
town gaol where imprisoned debtors and criminals were mingled 
indiscriminately, the condition of the water-supply, the high price of 
provisions, the need for fixing prices and wages and the neglect of the 
proper scavenging of the town. On one occasion, in September 1769, 
the Grand Jury recommended that the gaol was so much out of repair 
that it had to be rebuilt and should be built under the wall of the 
Black Town. In 1786 they made a forceful presentment on the want 
of proper system of police. They frequently complained, once even 
, late as 1799* about the prevalence of Hooliganism in Triplicane 
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which was largely due to the turbulence of the followers of the Nawab. 
On one occasion, when the Justices refused to read out, and answer in 
open Court, .heir presentments, the Jury refused in to examine the 
bills of indictment. On the first occasion when this happened, anew 
Jury was emijantlled. But it only repeated the resolve of its predtces- 
sor and declared that it wished to proceed with other business before 
examining tnc bills. When they were summo.f’ ;d and ordered to find 
a verdict on the evidence of one of the witnesses tendered in their 
presence, they refused to find a verdict ; and three of their number 
said that they considered the present Jury to be disqualified and 
incapable of acting. Thereupon they were asked' to enter into 
recognisances to appear and stand their trial at Westminster for 
contempt of court and obstruction of justice ; they pleaded in answer, 
that they objected on matters of conscience and not from a spirit of 
contumacy and refused to enter into the required recognisances. The 
Court then ordered that they should be committed to the common gaol 
and resolved to move the Council to send them to England by the 
next ship. Thereupon the recalcitrant jurors became plint, applied 
for bail, which was refused and then entered into the required recog- 
nisances. The leader of these recalcitrants was Paul Benfield of 
notoriety.* 


Among the carious features discernible in the administration of 
criminal justice was the verdict of a Corner’s Jury that death was 
brought about ‘by the visitation of God and excess of liquor.’ The 
Attorneys who practised in the Courts were also a curious lot. The 
Grand Jury presented barratry (fraudulent or negligent breach of duty 
and incitement and encouragement of litigation and quarrels) as a 
common phenomenon. Thus we read of Attorneys refusing to give 
up the papers of cases entrusted to them by clients who became 
subsequently dissatisfied with them. At first there were no lawyers 
who were practising in Madras that had any professional qualifications 
at all. Several of them were young covenated servants of the Company 
with no creditable records of service, and only prompted by a desire 


♦Curious verdicts (i) “Guilty without Malice,” and (3) “Guilty but with a 
strong rccommenJation to mercy ” were given in ttte Quarter Session of December 
1786. 
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to make some income. One of them had been threatened with being 
sent off to Sumatra and dismissed from service, whereupon he becan.e 
an Attorney. Another had served as a soldier, then as butcher to the 
garrison and finally became an Attorney in 1753, and it is amusing to 
learn that when his effects came to be sold, they contained among other 
articles as evidence of his last job, his wig and gown and a book of 
law. The first real lawyer in Madras, according to the high authority 
of Professor Dodwell, w^as Charles Bromley who claimed to have some 
experience in the several Courts of Record at Westminster, Others 
who subsequently enrt lied themselves in the Madras Bar, claimed 
some previous experience in the Court of Common Pleas, the Court of 
Chancery and the Court of King’s Bench in Ireland. Puliein Spencer 
who first appears in 1784 was sworn as a Barrister of the Irish Court 
of Chancery. When he died, his library was found to contain a 
respectable collection of law books— Wood’s Conveyances and Hawkins 
Plea of the Ct'on;n, Addington’s Penel Statutes and Butrer’s Nisp 
pTius, the Statutes at Large^ and Blackstone’s Comment avises , and a 
score of others now forgotten ; and at the end of them all, as it to show 
he was no dry-as-dust pedant, a little volume entitled the Sports of the 
LawP (Dodwell op, cit., p. 159) 

Mr. Stephen Popham, well-known for his other activities in the 
civic life of Madras, was one of the better class of practitioners. He 
originally came out as Secre.ary to Sir John Day, Advocate-General 
in Bengal, but having quarrelled with him preferred to remain at 
Madras. The quarrel had threatened to develop very nearly into a 
duel which was celebrated in the Indian journals of the time in the 
lines oft repeated : “ If the astonishing account is true, they met, they 
talked they drew, and then withdraw.” About Popham a contempo- 
rary and colleague in the profession, William Hickey, thus writes : 

At the time I arrived at Madras he, by his abilities, had raised 
himself to the top of his profession, and had for many months been 
Attorney to the Company, which honourable and lucrative situation 
added to his private practice must very speedily have secured to him 
a handsome independent fortune had he stuck to the law alone, instead 
of which he had twenty wild schemes on foot at one and the same time, 
which prevented bis attending to his business in Court, so that every 
person who employed him had too much reason to complain of his 
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shameful negligence.” {Memories of William Hickney) 

Alfred Spencer, Vol. Ill 1782-1790, Fourth Edition, p. 95). 

Colonel Davison Love has compiled from the records a list of 
thirteen legal practitioners engaged in active profession of law at 
Madras in 1798 when the Recorder’s Court superseded the old Mayor’s 
Court. Of them one had a standing in Madras of 23 years of service ; 
eight of them were dubbed Advocates, Attorneys and Proctors, and 
the reniaining 5 were merely Advocate and Attorneys Three had 
been military officers and one a surgeon. The oldest of them, John 
Stuart Hall had a reni irkable career in the course of which he resign- 
ed from military service, was sued for libel, acted as Editor in the 
management of the Midras Conner then lately founded and finally 
chose to practise as an Attorney. 


Lo'd Hobart, Governor of Mad ms (1794-98), proposed (he 
erection of a Cutchery Court under powers conferred by the Act of 
1793, with a view to remove the serious inconveniences experienced 
by the Natives for want of a jurisdiction to determine questions of 
property, except in cases where the parties voluntarily agreed to the 
decision of the Mayor’s Court. The Governor minuted in forceful 
language the necessity for such a court. He thus concluded his minute: 
— “ At this moraen', in a C ommercial Capital and under a British 
Government, where either of the Parties is indisposed to Justice, the 
Creditor has no legal means of recovering his debt, nor the heir his In- 
heritance. ...... 


The Governor added that there was no real obstacle for the 
removal of this grievance and that he was fortified by the opinion 
given in 1786 by legal authorities ; and the Regulations that he propo- 
sed for the erection of the Cutchery Court in October 1796, with Mr, 
Nathaniel Kindersley as Superintedent of the Court were duly passed 
by the Council. The press of work in the Cutchery Court was so 
great that within a few weeks an Assistant to the Superintendent had to 
be appointed. The Court was to be held, twice a week, for the deci- 
sion of all suits among Natives where the value exceeded five pagodas 
and where both the Parties were not willirg to submit to the decision 
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oE the Mayor’s Court. The Court was to have its own seal, a Canongoe 
or Registrar to record the proceedings, an Examiner for the examina- 
tion of witnesses, Translators and Darogah to execute the decress and 
orders of the Court, The Cutcherry Court had, however only a brief 
existence. When orders were received, in May 1798, along with a 
new Charter of Justice which provided for the appointment of a 
Recorder in the person of Sir Thomas Strange, the Cutcherry Court 
was closed with effect from the 31st May 1798, and the office of 
Choultry Registrar which had been placed under its control was then 
released and put on an independent footing. Soon there followed the 
abolition of the ancient Choultry Court also. The Records of the 
Cutcherry Court were transferred to the Court of the Recorders which 
was deemed to provide ample security for all property rights within 
its jurisdiction and to guard all the rights of the Company in land. 
Sir Thomas Strange, the first Recorder, assembled the M.ayor and 
Aldermen in November 1798 for publishing the Charter, dated the 
20th February preceding, for erecting the new Court of Justice in the 
place of the existing jurisdictions of the Presidency. {Vide P. C. 
of 1st November 1798), under Letters Patent of King Geoge III dated 
Westminster, 20th February 1798. 

The Letters Patent ordained: “A new Court of judicature 
should be established for the Settlement of Madraspatnam and the 
Factories and Territories Subordinate thereto and dependant thereon, 
which should be called ‘ The Court of the Recorder of Madraspatnam 
and should be holden by and before one Principal Judge, who should 
be called the Recorder of Madraspatnam and should be the President of 
the said Court, and by and before the Mayor and three of the Aider- 
men ot Madraspatnam to be from time to time selected in rotation to be 

assistant judges thereof This is therefore to Proclaim and 

Publish that the Court of tho Recorder of Madras is in due manner 
constituted and established, and that all Judicial Powers and authori- 
ties heretofore exercised by the Mayor’s Court at ^Madras, and by 
the Governor ,and Council as a Court of Appeal from the same, and by 
the Court of Oyer and Terminer and Goal Delivery, have, by virtue 
of the directions contained in His Majesty’s Letters Patent thereby 
ceased and determined, and that all Civil, Criminal, Ecclesiastical and 
Admiiaity Jurisdiciioti will hereafter be exercised in the Court of the 
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Recorder of Msdrus , « Gcd s A v0 the King!*^ (P* C,, Vol* ccxxx ' -lst 

Nov,| 1798)« 

The .Commissioners of the Court of Requests said .that their 

jurisdiction under the new Charter extended to causes not exceeding 
Rs. 80 in value and suggested that such limit might be regarded as 
equivalent to 20 star pagodas. But the Attorney-General declared 
that the Court of Requests should continue to act under the Charter 
only of 1753 and that the Commissions should be regulated as before 
by orders of the Director. The Mayor and Aldermen applied to the 
Government for the sanction of stipends to them on account of the great 
increase in their work due to the administration of justice in civil and 
criminal causes, created by the new Charter. But circumstances did 
not necessitate an urgent disposal of the requests. The Clerk of the 
Peace now became the Clerk on the Crown side. The Advocates and 
Attorney of the^ Recorder’s Court had all practised in the Mayor’s 
Court. The territorial limits of Madras suggested by the Government 
were adopted for its jurisdictional purposes. The rules of procedure 
however remained to be drawn up. Tne chief officers of the Recordr’s 
Cou!t, were the Accountant General, Clerk of the Crown and Register 
(Registrar), of the Court of Admiralty, Prothonotary and Register 
(Registrar), Deputy Prothonotary and Register, (Registrar), Examiner, 
Sealer, Clerk to the Recorder, Four Interpreters, two Serjeants and 
Mace bearers. The Recorder’s Court itself was shortly to be merged in 
a Supreme Court of judicature in September 1801 , and the Regulations 
of the year 1802 created several additional Courts for the districts and 
for appeal purpose. 

Thus, on the eve of the establishment of the Recorder’s Court, 
there were the following Courts at the Madras Presidency. On the civil 
side there were the Mayor’s Court and the Court of Appeals, For 
criminal causes there functioned the Justice of the Peace for the month, 
the Quorum of three justices assembling every week, and the Quarter 
Sessions of the Governor and Members of Council and Additional 
Justices. The Commissoners of the Court of Requests heard small 
causes and were supplanted by the Court of Cutchery. A Court of 
Admiralty was summoned whenever it was necessary.. Thus all cases 
Were decided either by the Mayor and Aldermen, or by the Governor 
and councillor and their nominees. None of the judges possessed any 
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legal koowledge or training, except experience. Solicitors pracised in 
the Courts. An Attorney-General had been secured for Government 
after great difficulty. Sulivan was confirmed as Attorney-General 
only in 1786. The Court of Requests had superseded the old Choultry 
Court, and the Registrar of the Choultry prepared and verified bills of 
sale of lands and house, which were signed by two justices. The duties 
of the Sheriff also require detailed notice. 


{ To be contitiued ) 





IDENTITY OF THE ANDHRABHBTYAS 

^y DR.B. Bhattacharyya 

(BARODa). 

T J- i® intriguing name in the whole range of 

Indian history, particularly in the PurSnas in their dynastic lists. 
Much has been written about them, their origin, duration of reign 
periods, exploits and identity. Whether all this writing could establish 
their Identity with certitudeor to the satisfaction of all concerned, 
still remains, however, a matter of profound doubt. Moreover, there 
IS hardly any unanimity amongst scholars themselves with reference to 
this most interesting question. In this short note an attempt will be 
inade to throw additional light on the problem for the consideration 
of scholars, looking to the importance of the rdle of the Andhrabhrtyas 
m shaping ancient history. Discussion on a countrywide scale is 
required to be focussed on the subject in order to find out how far the 
present testimony is acceptable or worthy of rejection. 

One of the distinguished scholars who considered the problem 
from all angles is late Dr. K. P. Jayaswal. In his monumental History 
of India ISO A. D. to 350 A. D.^ he has given a detailed account of 
the Andhrabhrtyas and collected the latest information on the subject. 
There Dr. Jayaswal identified the Andhrabhrtyas with the SatavShanas 
in whose line flourished Haritiputra of the Chotu dynasty. Whether 
his views are tenable or not, future research alone can say; nevertheless, 
he has done a signal service to the historians of the country by collect- 
ing all available data on the Andhrabhrtyas in his authoritative work 
which bids fair to remain for several generations a standard work on 
the dark period of Indian history. In writing this note I am 
deeply indebted to his History and information contained therein. 

It is hardly necessary for me to point out at the outset that all 
the Puranas known hitherto give a summarised account of the 
dynasties that ruled India after the Aodhras. Although they record 
the names of the dynasties, they are silent about details, such as the 
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iiciuics ui Kiugs, incir cxpioiis or uie auraiion oi maiviaual reigns. 
The Puranas, however, do not fail to mention the number comprising 
each dynasty and the aggregate duration of their reigns. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, even on this point there is hardly any agreement amongst 
the PurSnas themselves. Thus complete confusion prevails in the 
PurSnas not only with reference to the identity of the dynasties, but 
also with regard to the number of kings in each dynasty and their 
aggregate reign periods. Thus Vayu and Brahmanda give IG succes- 
sions to the Afahiras, while BhSgavata gives only 7; Visnu follows 
BhSgavata and ascribes 7 to the Abhiras. The Andhrabhrtyas who 
are sometimes called ^riparvatiyas are also given seven successions— 
the same as the Abhiras — but with regard to the reign periods some 
PurS-nas ascribe to them 100 years, but others 105. Even these periods 
are open to doubt since it is difficult to say whether the hazy passages 
in the present texts of the PurSj^as, not critically edited, have been 
properly translated, or even understood. 

From the foregoing it will be easy to understand the nature of 
confusion that prevails in our understanding of the problems 
connected with the Andhrabhrtiyas, the ^ripSrvatiyas and the 
Abhiras. The combined ' efforts of our historians to 

identify these dynasties have proved of little avail in the 
absence of new material, and we are to-day exactly where we were 
centuries before in spite of much writing. But now, fortunately, we 



nor Chandra Gupta II who was glorified as the Vikramaditya do not 
find any mention in the Puranas which are pledged to contain dynastic 
lists of imperial kings ! The answer to this is plain and simple. The 
portion containing the account of the Guptas in the Puranas is lost, 
and the gap is covered by mere names of the dynasties the identity of 
which was not even known to the sponsors of the Puranas. But that 
does not mean that the tradition was lost everywhere in India. In the 
South however it was not so. The South preserved longer and fuller 
texts of the Itihasa and the Purana. It is well-known that the 
longest text of the Mahabharata in the northern recension contains 
one hundred thousand verses, whereas, the southern recension contains 
exactly double the number? or two hundred thousand verses. It is 
apparently from such fuller texts of the Puranas the author of the 
KRV drew his materials extensively. The current text of the Purajcias 
must have been con)piled at a time when historical sense in India had 
almost disappeared, and when memories of past events became faded, 
and resolved themselves into a few unmeaning names of dynas- 
ties. 

The KRV however records most interesting details regarding the 
Andhrabhrtyas, which certainly require careful study and considera- 
tion. The evidence of KRV cannot be lightly passed over as some 
have done without sufficient justification, or by saying that the text is 
spurious or a forgery. Such a view, even if it may emanate from 
influential quarters, cannot obviously have much force, since it looks 
slightly irresponsible. For an obiter dictum of that kind more than 
casual interest in Sanskrit is necessary. Indeed KRV cannot have* 
a claim to infallibility in all details any more than the epigraphist or 
the numismatist can have claim to absolute wisdom either in reading 
old inscriptions or coins and seals, or in their interpretation. Like 
the medical science, epigraphy also has its latest discoveries. The 
very difference between the earlier and later readings of one and 
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some material shows that much in it is unreliable and undepend- 
able. , ■ : 

But that is a different point. Let us see now what this PurSna 
has to say regarding the Andhrabhrtyas and their identity. The 
KRV while giving an account ot the Guptas records the following 
significent verse :■ — 

^ 1 % % ^\\\ 

Op. Cit. intro, p. cii 

“ When the kingdom of theirs (the Andhrag) will come to an end, 
the land will pass on to the Guptas, who will be known as ^rlpSrvatiya 
Andhrabhrtyas”. 

By this passage of the KRV the identity of the Andhrabhrtyas 
IS clearly established. They are given the epithet of SripSrvatlyas and 
are identified with the Guptas, and thus ^he conclusion is irresistible 
that the Imperial Guptas are none else than the Andhrabhrtyas. The 
word Andhrabhrtya may be interpreted, according to the rules of 
gramjnar, in two ways. It may mean either ‘servants of the Andhras’ 
or Andhras who were servants’. Dr. Jayaswal and others have 
accepted the latter meaning, although occasionally the other also is 
tacitly consented to when they are called the Junior Andhras or Subo- 
rdinate Andhras, or when they are differentiated from the real 
Andhras (19 kings) from the unreal seven. But in reality the first 
meaning— ‘servants of the Andhras’— seems to be reasonable and also 
acceptable to Indian history. This should, indeed, be the most 
rational and natural interpretation of the term ‘Andhrabhrtya’, since 
KRV clearly lays down that Chandra Gupta I, the first king of the 
Imperial Gupta dynasty, began his career as a commander-in-chief of 
• fbe Andhra kings ChandraSri ^atakarni, and therefore, as a servant of 
the Andhra Imperial kings. Chandra Gupta’s successors were 
called the Andhrabhrtyas or the servant successors of the Andhras. 
This view is further confirmed by KRV in another passage which may 

1. The meaning of Saipsthiti as ‘extinction’ is more suited in the PurSnas than 
; its ordinary sense of ‘stability’. Dr. Chhabra pointed this out to me. 
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be quoted as follows : — 

5^ # I €?n: II 

Op. Cit. intro, p. civ. 

“ The prosperous^ kings of the Gupta dynasty will be paid homage 
by subordinate kings, and they will pass under ,the name of ^ripSrva- 
tiya Andhrabhrtyas and will be emperors. They will have such 
imperial titles as MaharSjadhirSja and others, and will enjoy the earth 
for two hundred and forty-five years”. 

Thus it can be affirmed that the author of KRV had access 
to material which is different from that used in the existing 
PurSna texts, such as Visnu, Bhagavata, Matsya and others. The 
compilers of these PurSnas omitted portions, confused names and 
numbers, and put every one in an ocean of doubt. The Andhrabh|rtya 
problem has, however, been very satisfactorily solved by KRV, regard- 
less of whether it is correct in all minute details or not. 
J*. S. Narayana Shastri in his Age of S'ankara brought the text 
to the notice of scholars for the first time as far as I know, 
and it is necessary that we should be grateful to him. AH 
details regarding the Imperial Gupta dynasty or the Andhrabhrtya 
dynasty as found in the text of KRV have been published along with 
a commentary of my own, and readers who are interested in the 
subje.ct may refer to my previous article, entitled, IS/ew Light on the 
History of the Imperial Gtifta Dynasty, dhowe, Vol. XXX (1944). 

To sum up, the Andhrabhrtyas are the same as the Imperial 
Guptas for the simple reason that Chandra Gupta I was a servant 
of the Andhras. The Guptas are the same as the ^ripSrvatiyas, since 
they came from ^riparvata, a country abounding in Licchavis. Unless 
there is evidence that the ^riparvata of the South was the home of the 
Licchavis, this Sriparvata must be a country adjacent to Nepal which 
is known to history as the country of the Licchavis. The Andhrabhjt- 
yas, further, had seven successions aggregating a total reign period 
of 245 years. The Andhrabhrtyas held imperial titles and were 
emperors having a large retinue of subordinate kings. The information 
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coming from the printed editions of the existing Puranas, Bhaga- 
vata, VisQU, VSyu, Brahm5n(Ja, Bhavisya, Matsya and the rest, is 
fragmentary, confusing, and at places, definitely wrong. This alone is 
an excellent ground for having critical editions of all the historical 
material contained in the Puranas, both in their southern and northern 
recensions, and efforts should be directed to this end first, before 
compilations on a large scale are attempted. Immature compilations 
are likely to be out of date before the ink is dry on their pages. 

The text of KRV is a mine of valuable information on Indian 
history. It does not give the so-called spurious (?) information only 
on Sthira Gupta but also on all other Guptas, and more,— on the 
Nandas, the Mauryas, the Suiigas, the KSnvas, and the Andhras. The 
account of the Saptarsi era as given in KRV is much fuller than that 
obtained in all the PurSnas combined, as also in Varahamihira. Why 
should a forger forge information on the Saptarsi era — a problem in 
which no mortal in this wide world is interested ! 
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dependant on himself. However, the importance of this factor must not 
be over emphasized. The Prince was never free to dispose of any 
substantial portion of the patrimony of the clan in favour of ‘foreigners’. 
Tod says, “ Though in all these estates there is a mixture of foreign 
Rajputs, yet the blood of the chief predominaters”. The clan system 
was too strong to be broken. 

The composition of the indigenous nobility in Me war was very 
complex. Writing in 1859 a British political officer having first hand 
acquaintance with conditions in Mewar observed, “None of the 
principal chiefs of Meywar are the descendants of those who received 
estates in the country on its conquest by Bappa Rawul. Of the exist- 
ing chiefs, some are of tribes differing from the Oodeypoor family, while 
the greater number are collateral descendants of comparatively recent 
Ranas, the oldest and most important being separated from the reign- 
ing princes by eighteen generations, or about 480 years. The latter 
regard themselves as a brotherhood, of which the Rana is the head. 
They possess peculiar privileges, and are called Home chieftains, in 
contradistinction to chiefs who have emigrated from other countries, 
and acquired estates and titles in Meywar, and who are called Foreign 
chieftains 

The most important of all the nobles of Mewar, indigenous as well 
as foreign, was the Rawat of S alum bar, the head of the Chundawat 
clan, and the direct descendant of Chunda, the eldest son of Rana 
Lakha, who surrendered his right to the throne to his younger brother 
Mokal in the 14th century. In renouncing his right to the throne 
Chunda retained for his descendants the right to advise the Rana on 
all important matters of State and the principal place in the council of 
the Prince. This somewhat extraordinary relationship between the 
ruler and one of the nobles was not peculiar to Mewar. “ In each 
Rajpoot family and even in each Bheel PaP, especially in case of 
incompetency in the head, there is a ‘Baujgurrea’ who is consulted in 
all important transactions, and without whose advice nothing is under- 
taken This custom prevailed also in Central India. Malcolm says, 
“When a noble is raised by his (a ^., ruler’s) favour *to power, but 

I Brookesj History of Meywar^ p. 

RajpJt ChiS^ ^ village inhabited by the Bhils within the estate of a 

t, 2 Brookes, History of Meywar^ pp. 54-55. 
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.say; 


without distinct of^c6, he is termed a counsellor' or mediator j such 
person being generally deemed a channel of intercourse between the 
prince and his subjects It seems, however, that while in Mewar 
the office was strictly hereditary, in other States and estates it was not 


so. 


The peculiar position of the Rawat of Salumbar raised difficult 
problems in Mewar. The extent of his powers and privileges was 
undefined, and the Rana naturally tried to free himself from this 
thraldom. For generations the Ranas and the Rawats were on bad 
terms; in spite of this the Chief of Salumbar could not be deprived of 
his customary privileges. At the time when the treaty with the Com- 
pany was being drawn out the Rana’s agent, who was a relative of the 
Rawat of Salumbar, wanted to introduce a clause guranteeing the 
position of the ‘Baujgurrea’ to the Rawat of Salumbar, but Metcalfe 
merely gave an assurance that ‘the good conduct of the minister would 
ensure His Lordship’s (a;'. the Governor-General’s) approbation’. 
Thus the age-long custom failed to survive the alliance with the Com- 
pany, and a very unpleasant and inconvenient restriction on the Rana’s 
power was abolished by Metcalfe’s shrewd interference. 


Next in importance to the Chundawat nobles were the Saktawats, 
the descendants of Rana Pratap’s brother Sakta Singh. These two 
powerful families were hostile to each other, and the Ranas supported 
the Saktawats in order to balance the power of the Chundawats. 
During the long reign of Rana Bhim Singh (1777-1828) the bitter feud 
between these two powerful families created anarchy and confusion in 
Mewar and was largely responsible for the depredations of the Marathas 
in that unhappy State®. 


Mewar’s contact with the Mughal Empire affected the position of 
her nobles in two directions. In pre-Mughal times it was the custom 
to change their jagtrs after every few years, so that none of them might 
acquire local attachments. They remained at the Rana’s court and 
tried to please him, for it was to him that they looked for preferment. 
During the long struggle against the Mughal Empire this system was 


1 Malcolm says* **The Hindu name of this officer is Bhanjgurree ‘ 

2 Memoir of Central India ^ VoL I. p. 549, 

3 See A. C. Banerjee, Rajput Studies^ pp. rsr-idi. 
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changed in a way favourable to the nobles. The Ranas were on 
numerous occasions driven from the plains^and compelled to take 
refuge in hills. During these periods of confilion they could not 
transfer the nobles from one/af^V to another, for most of the 
were virtually under the control of the Mughal garrisons scattered over 
the country. On the conclusion of permanent peace with the Mughal 
Government most of the nobles found themselves in possession of fixed 
estates, from which the Ranas could no longer dislodge them. More- 
over, the gallantry and self-sacrifice of the nobles in the long war 
against the Mughals induced the Ranas to load them with honours and 
to increase their possessions. Thus in the 17th century the position 
of the nobility became stronger than ever before. Secondly, the 
increase of material possessions was accompanied by a simultaneous 
promotion in rank and honour. Captain Brookes wrote in 1859, “ In 
Durbar, they {L e., the nobles) take rank above the heir-apparent, a 
custom unprecedented in India, and granted in consequence of the 
heir-apparent having attended the Emperor’s courts When a chief 
enters the presence, the entire court, including the prince, rises to 
receive him, and the whole ceremonial is so intricate, that it has been 

a puzzle to every European Officer who has had any connection with 
Meywar”®. 

One of the most effective restrictions on the power of the nobles 
in Mewar was their poverty. They had to supply with food, clothing 
and opium all their needy relations, even those most remotely connect- 
ed with them. The size of an estate was no criterion of its owner’s 
affluence, for the owner of large estates might be encumbered with more 
than the average proportion of dependants. In the eighteenth century the 
weakness of the Ranas and the confusion created by the introads of the 
Marathas'* enabled many nobles to encroach upon the Crown estates and 
thereby to increase their own income. It is said that the Chief of Lawah 
had plundered the covering of the Rana’s sole elephants 

1 The total area of Mewar is about lo.Soo souare r>f r. 

plain country and 3.500 hilly and mountainous. ^ ‘ “ 

u... concluded peace with Jahangir, it was stipulated that 

the Rana would be represented in the Imperial Court by his eldest son if w« , 
special favour granted by the Emperor to the Rana for all other Rnim-t r • 
required to attend the Mughal court in person. sSi Mewil ^o^sidSfthf nW v T®'® 
so humilmting that «ie heir-apparent wL deg;ade11; his own ^^ ' 

3 History of Meywar^ pp. 55-56. 

4 See A. C Rajput Studies^ 144-182. 

^ Moywart “Pn 
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Towards the beginning of the 19th century, says Tod, “ Mewar 
was rapidly approaching dissolution, and every sign of civilisation fast 
disappearing, fields laid waste, cities in ruins, inhabitants exiled, chief- 
tains demoralized, the prince and his family destitute of common 
comforts . Brookes says, “ The Ranah was reduced to absolute 
poverty, and dependent for the means of subsistence on the bounty of 
Zalim Singh, who allowed his Highness 1,000 rupees a month*. The 

r4ivenue of the crown lands was reduced to only half a lakk of rupees 
per annum*, and the royal retinue could muster hardly 50 horsemen. 
The Ranah was shut up in the small valley round his Capital, and 

exposed to the insults of his own feudatories The condition 

of the nobles was hardly better. Some of them, indeed, had ‘seized 
upon the villages adjoining their estates, or taking advantage of the 
Ranah’s misery, had obtained for a few hundred rupees, sunnuds of 
places yielding thousands under more favourable circumstances; but 
the generality, whose possessions were more exposed to the rapacity of 
the Mahrattas, were wretchedly poor, and one of the first class, the 
Chohan Chief of Kotario, had not even a horse on which to attend his 
master’*. Though victims of a common fate the Rana and his 
vassals were not on good terms. Tod says. “ Should they {i. e., the 
nobles) meet their prince (/. the Rana), it is more as equal sovereigns 
than as sovereign and vassal”. We are told that most of the nobles 
iiad never attended the Rana’s Durbar or even seen his face^. 

One of the first and most important steps taken by Tod on his 
appointment as British Agent at Udaipur in 1818 was to draw up some 
articles of agreement between the nobles and the Rana. 

Tod describes his own difficulties in the following words: ‘ All dreaded 
the word ‘restitution’ and the audit of half a century’s political 
accounts ; yet the adjustment of these was the corner-stone of the 
edifice, which anarchy and oppression had dismantled. Feuds were to 
be appeased, a difficult and hazardous task ; and usurpations, both on 
the crown and each other, to be redeemed. ‘To bring the wolf and 


T the Company the Rana received Rs. 

1,000 daily for his household expenses, 

x 82 I^yieidedS^?,f 8 .^^ 8 ^.® 

3 History of Mey war, p. 19. 

4 History of Meyimr, p. 19. 

5 Brookes, History of Meywar, p, 19. 
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the goat to drink from the same vessel’, was a task of less difficulty 
than to make the Chondawat and Suktawut labour in concert for the 
welfare of the prince and the country”. However, after ‘painful and 
protracted negotiations’ an agreement was concluded in May, 1818 
The most important articles ran as follows: — • 

1. All A^aJsa villages^ seized by the chiefs in times of trouble 

and commotion shall be restored.'" 

2. All new chowkeedaree^ bhoom and lagut^ shall be renounces. 

3. Datd', Biswa,^ the right of the Government, shall be re- 
nounced, the same to be levied by the Sne Durbar. 

4. No chief shall be permitted to harbour in his Putta^ thieves, 
plunderers, thugs, mogheas, baorees, and thorees’ .. 

5. According to command at home or abroad, service shall be 
performed,® the chiefs shall be formed in four divisions, each shall 
remain in attendance on ilxQ Durbar for three months, and then be 
dismissed to their homes. Once a year a general assembly of the 
chiefs shall take place., . .On urgent occasions, or when their services 
are required, all shall obey the summons to the presence. 

6. All feudatories, (putaets) relations, and kindred holding by 
suunud from the Durbar, shall perform separate service. They shall 

I Crown lands. See A. C. Banerjee, pp. in-nz. 

f “••• the possessions to be restored (from the nobles) had not been all 
obtained by force ; many had been grants for honourable service : however, no diffe- 
rence couid be allowed, as enquiry would have been invidious, and have retarded the 
settlement . (Brookes, History of Meywar, pp. 23-24). The nobles had to suffer 
serious losses. The estate of the Chief of Deogarh fell from two lakhs of rupees a 
year to one lakh, and many others suffered equally. Brooks says, “ When the strong 
attachment of Rajpoots to land, however obtained, is considered, and when it is borne 
m mind that the whole influence of the families and retainers of the chiefs must hvae 
been exerted to prevent a diminution of the estates, this voluntary sacrifice of so great 
a portion of their property cannot but be regarded as a remarkable exhibition of 
their desire to preserve thmr country and Goverrment, and of the influence over their 
mmck possessed by the officer (/. ^.. Tod) who could fnduce them to accede to it 
{History of Meywar, p. g?). 

3 ^kwalee. See A. C. Banerjee, Rajput Studies, pp. 131-134. 

4 Dues. 

5 Trainsit duty. ■ 

6 Transit duty. 

r Mogheas, baoress imb. thorees were different classes of thieves in Mewar. 

t amount of the quotas with which service was to be performed was the 
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not perform Avith or remain united in the l^xgzx puitas of others. Rela< 
tions and mfenor vassals of chiefs from whom they hold in fee, to them 
shall their services be rendered.’^ 

This Kmdnamah did not provide for any money-payment from the 
nobles in addition to service provided for by articles 6 and 7. Even in 
Tod’s time, however, one-sixth of the rent rolls of the nobles was 
realized by the Rana, at first on the occasion of his daughters’ marria- 
ges, then for the purposes of police. This was the origin of the 
assessment called Chhatund (one-sixth). Originally it was an illegal 
impost, and the nobles reluctantly submitted to it because they were 

induced to believe that it was levied by order of the British Govern- 
ment. 

In 1827 Captain Cobbe, Political Agent in Mewar, tried to lega- 
lize the with the consent of the nobles. He proposed that 

they should pay to the Rana one-sixth of the annual income of their 
estates, and in return they should be excused half of the service they 
were bound by Tod’s Kaulnamah to perform, L e., they were to perform 
service for three months in the year with one horseman and two 
footmen per 1 000 rupees of rent.* He induced the Rana and the 
nobles to conclude a new of which the most important 

articles were as follows ■ 

1. The Chhatund shall be levied at the rate of one-sixth of 
the actual produce, and shall be paid regularly in half-yearly • 
beyond this contribution no claim or arbitrary .fine shall be inflicted. 

2. Every sirdar, accompanied by half the quota he is by sunnud 
bound to produce, shall do personal service in his turn for three months 
m each year ; at the expiration of his tour, he will be permitted by His 
Highness to retire to his jagir. 

In forwarding this Kattlnamah to the Supreme Government Sir 
• Charles Metcalfe suggested that the agreement should be 'sanctioned 
without being guaranteed; mother words, acknowledged as the act of 
the Rana and his chiefs’. He was not prepared to guarantee the faithful 
observance of the pact by either party on the ground that the assump- 
tion of that responsibility would ‘render perpetual’ the interference of 

I Tod says, “ This article had become especially necessarv n® ;„e ■ 
ibiefs, particularly those of the third class, had amalgamated themselves with the tod 
of their dan, to whom tiiey had become more accountaole than to their prince 
a Captain Cobbe to Sir David Ochterlony, February ad, iSae 
Captain Cobble to Sir Charles Metcalfe, April 33, 1837, 
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the British Government in the internal affairs ot Mewar/ This 
recommendation was accepted by the Supreme Government: the 
Kaulnamah was sanctioned but not guranteed®. 

Towards the close of Bhim Singh’s reign the oppressive measures 
of his ministers drove some nobles into rebellion, and he applied to the 
British Government for armed assistance agaist them. Sir G, Cole- 
brooke wrote to Captain Cobbe on March 19, 1828, ‘ I cannot hold out 
any hope that Government may be induced to authorize the active 
interfeience solicited, of a military force for suppressing enormities to 
which the measures of the ministers themselves have given rise”.^ 
After Bhim Singh’s death (March 31, 1828) his successor, Jowan Singh, 
again applied for troops to suppress his rebellious nobles. The reply 
of the Supreme Government was unfavourable : “If troops are employ- 
ed at the requisition of the native authorities to coerce their subjects, 
it becomes necessary to extend the cognizance and protection of the 
Government to the latter 

The question of Chkatund was revived some years later by the 
successor of Jowan Singh. In 1841 Rana Sardar Singh argued that 
the amount of Chkatund should increase correspondingly with the 
increase in the income of every estate. In Jowan Singh’s time the 
Chkatund hzd. in many cases been commuted into a fixed money-pay- 
ment; while most of the estates had increased in value, the original 
money payments remained the same. A Raulnamah concluded on 
February 1, 1840. contained the following clause: “ As several chiefs 

wilfully withhold and delay the payment of the Chuttooni His 

Highness has resolved to invite agents on the part of the whole of the 
chiefs, to enforce payment of Ckuttoond by two instalments. . . .that if 
any of the chiefs fail to pay the Ckuttoond ten days after it has been 
due, they would render themselves liable to the confiscation of their 
lands and villages to the extent of the defalcation which shall not he 
restored to them Colonel Robinson, Political Agent in Mewar, 
Signed this agreement as a witness, ‘without any pledge, or guarantee 
on his part to see its conditions fulfilled’. 

I Metaclfe to Secretary to Government, May 7. 1827 
Metcalfe to Cobbe, June 7. 1847. 
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As this agreement failed to solve the problem, the Court of 
Directors approved Colonel Robinson's suggestion that it should be 
cancelled and the payments due from the nobles should be settled by a 
feir compromise.' So another Raulnamah was concluded by Rana 
Suroop Singh and the nobles on February 8, 1845. It was = mediated 
by Colonel Robinson and in his presence signed by both parS. It 
was provided that the chiefs would pay Chhahmd at the rate of 2 
n ptesm the rupee in commutation of half the troops they were bound 
to furnish according to the terms of Tod’s Kauhamah, Although 
the Directors approved this agreemenn they soon found that it 
contained no settlement of the differences which had arisen concern- 
mg the chiittonnd'. They observed, “ We perceive the Maharana still 
accuses the chiefs of not fulfilling' their engagements, and we regret 
to find the misunderstanding seems to be in no degree diminished ”.3 
In 1850 the crisis reached its climax. The Maharana, with the 
sanction of the Political Agent, confiscated a large portion of the 
estates of the Chiefs of Salumbar and Deogarh on the grounds of the 
non-performance of service and the non-payment chhatundp In 
1851 these two chiefs expelled the Rana’s troops from their estates 
and forcibly reoccupied those villages which had been sequestrated. 
The Rana applied for assistance to the British Government. Colonel 
Low, Agent to the Governor-General, visited Udaipur and made it 
clear that British interference in the internal affairs of Mewar was to 
be deprecated. He wrote, “ It is particularly desirous that His High- 
ness should be made to understand, that he is not to look for assistance 
from the paramount State in such petty matters of his interior 
administration”.* In 1853 an enquiry was held into the causes of 
the quarrel between the Rana and the Chiefs. Captain Brooke came 
to the conclusion that ‘the forbearance of the chiefs for so long a 
period’ was to be ascribed to ‘the illusion that the British Govern- 

ment was acting the part of an unconditional supporter of the sove- 
reign’. 

I Despatch of the Court of Directors, March 19, 1845, Para 24. 

a Despatch of the Court of Directors, January 2, 1846, Paras 14-17, 

3 Despatch of the Court of Directors, February 21, 1849, Para 30. 

4 The Chief of Salumbar was not liable to the demand of Chhatund. 

5 Colonel Low to Colonel Lawrence, June 21, 1852. 

6 Captain Brooke to Colonel Lawrence, February 5, 1853, 
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On the completion of the enquiry Colonel Lawrence prepared a 
new Kaulmmah in 1854, in which the amount of Chhatund was fixed 
at a medium rate between that demanded by the Rana and what had 
heretofore been paid by the Chiefs.* Captain Brookes wrote in 1859, 
“The Rana. . . .signed the document, because he desired to cast the 
onus of refusal upon the chiefs. Both are equally opposed to its 
provisions, but the Rana perhaps more so than the chiefs ; as he con- 
siders that a door would be opened by it for his subjects to prefer their 
complaints against his arbitrary acts, which would materially diminish 
his power as an independent Sovereign, of which he is very jealous 
The Rana’s apprehension was not groundless. In forwarding his 
Kaulnamak to the Supreme Government Colonel Lawrence had 
observed, ..now that by calling on us to interfere, the respective 
parties have given us a right to do so effectually, I am of opinion, that 
whether our arrangement proves acceptable or not to the contending 
parties, we ought to avail ourselves of this opportunity for the future 
peace of the country 

This brief survey of the relations between the Ranas of Mewar 
and their nobles during the first half of the 19th century brings out 
several interesting points. In the first place, even the turmoil of the 
iSth and early 19th centuries and the contact with the British could 
not change the medieval complexion of the Rajput State. Neither the 
King nor the nobility even dimly grasped the necessity of modifying 
customs and institutions which had long outlived their utility. Secondly, 
the shifting policy pursued by the British Government was at least 
partly responsible for the ever-recurring complications in Mewar. 
The Political Agents played the role of mediator, supporter of the 
Rana and supporter of the nobles at different periods. Neither the 
Ranas nor the nobles knew for certain at any given moment whether 
they could depend upon the support of the British Government. 
Finally, the history of Mewar during this period illustrates the truth of 
Sidney Owen’s well-known observations on the system of Subsidiary 
Alliance ; ..the native Prince being guaranteed in the possession of 
his dominions, but deprived of so many of the essential attributes of 
sovereignty, sinks in his own esteem, and loses that stimulus to good 

I Colond Lavprence to Sir Henry Lawrence, October »i. iSe*. 

% ifui&ry Qf Mey war ^ p. 71. 

,i r i ; 3 Colonel Lawrence to^ir fenry Lawrence, October 31, 1854. 
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government, which is^supplied by the fear of rebellion and deposition. 
He becomes a roi fameaM/, a sensualist, an extortionate miser, or a 
careless and lax ruler. .. .The higher classes, coerced by external 
ascendancy, in turn lose their self-respect, and degenerate like their 

iTrlTilr ® a complicated oppression which is 

rremediable. Thus, m spite of the Resident's counsels and attempts 

to secure good government, the back of the State, so to speak, is 
broken ; the spirit of indigenous political life has departed : the native 
community tends to dissolution. . 


MEDIAEVAL KINGSHIP IN THE DECCAN 


Dr. K. K. Basu, Bhagalpur. 

The Muslim conquest of Peninsular India is a momentous event 
and an interesting episode in the history of India in general and the 
Deccan in particular. The victory of the Muslims of northern India 
over the people of the south resulted in the penetration of northern 
culture, political institutions and social customs in to the south and 
the fusion of the two cultures, northern and southern. 

The progenitors of the Muslim ruling houses in the south, the legal 
heirs of their northern were, it may be urged, either Hindu renegades or 
Muslim adventurers of unknown or doubtful origin, raised by the court 
historians to the dignity and eminence of a princely rank connected with 
Constantinople or Persia. There is a bundle of tales and traditions 
to account for the origin and early history of Alauddin Hasan Shah, 
the founder of the Bahmani house. In the first chapter of the first 
volume of his Burkan-i-Maasir, Ali Tabataba says in connection with 
the pedigree of Alauddin Hasan Shah that the author of Ainul 
T %warikh and other writers who took up the cue from the former 
mentions that Bahman Asfandiyar was the forefather of Hasan and that 
it was on this very account that the dynasty of Hasan has been 
designated Bahmani. Side by side, Tabataba provides another 
version according to which one^ Bahram Gor is the predecessor of 
Alauddin Hasan, and the successors of Bahram are named in order of 
succession as Daud, Nowshin, Shad, Shirin, Bahram, Saneh, Nuh, 
Mansur, Nasir, Ibrahim, Nuh, Salam, Simun, Bahrain, Hasan, Alii 
Muhammad and Kai Kaush. Rafiuddin Shirazi. the veteran oflSdal 
of the Bijapur court, in his Tazkimt-ul-Muluk, dealing with the Deccani 
sultans and written about 1608 A. D. has hardly given any indepen- 
dent opinion regarding the genealogy of Hasan Shah on account of the 
doubt that he entertained for its exactness, but has cleverly referred 
the two main versions that were current during his days regarding 
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the subject and has offered no comment on either. He refers not only 
to Hasan’s Iranian pedigree and his royal descent, but also mentions 
the second view relating to his Brahmanic origin and his close inti- 
macy and connection with Ganga Pandit. According to the second 
view, Hasan was a man of unknown pedigree, who had been picked up 
on the wayside by the said Brahman, the latter being struck by an 
auspicious omen, for a poisonous cobra was found shielding the sleep- 
ing Hasan by its outspread hood from the rays of the Sun and later 
tended by him. For the kind and charitable services rendered to a 
stranger impelled by no motive of self gain, Hasan promised the 
Brahman in return to call his own self and his family “ Brahman ” 
which was in course of time corrupted into Bahman or Bahmani, the 
family narne. The theory that Alauddin was not a Hindu by origin 
but a Persian of royal family still awaits final solution. 


Historians likewise disagree in their opinion about the lineage of 
Yusuf Adil Shahs the first ruler of Bijapur, Some of them are of 
opinion that he descended from the rulers of Turkey, while others 
hold that he was related to a Turkish chief of Persia. Ferishta, the 
well-known writer of the Indian Muhammedan Dynasties, has counted 
upon YusuPs Turkish royal lineage quoting as his authority Mirza 
Muhammad Savi. the vizier of the Adil Shahis. An interested 
court • official as Mirza Muhammad was, it was not unlikely that 
he put false colours on the subject; besides, the strong and positive 
inclination of Yusuf towards the Imamiya rites and his adoption of the 
same on his accession to the throne throw grave doubt on his Turkii^ 
pedigree. Rafiuddin Shirazi, the Bijapur historian, referred to before, 
has based his theory on the report that he received from the keeper of 
the mortuary of Yusuf Adil, and has remarked that Yusufs father 
Mahmud was married to the sister of the Turkish chief of Persia. 
Mirza Ibrahim Zubairi in his survey of the Adil Shahis compiled in 
the nineteenth century, has contented himself by quoting the above two 
theories regarding Yusufs ancestry and offers no definite opinion of 
his own in the matter. 

Regarding the genealogy of Malik Ahmad Bahri the foregoing 
Muslim historian Ali Tanataba gives in his Burhan-i-Maasir two 
anecdotes based on the version given in an unnamed historical work 
and hearsay stories. According to one anecdote, Ahmad was the son 
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of Sultan Muhammad Shah Bahmani by a beautiful Hindu damsel 
captured in war. The second version which is in most part the same as 
the first relates that Ahmad was the son of a slave girl kept in the royal 
harem. Sir Wolsey Haig, the author of the history of the Nizamshahi 
kings, doubts the authenticity of Tabataba’s narrative and maintains that 
Ahmad was the son of one Malik Naib or Hasan, a renegade Brahman 
who was originally known as Timma Bhat and belonged to the Kul. 
karni or Patwari family at Pathri on the Godavari. 

The ancestry of Quli Qutbshah, the founder of the Qutbshahis 

of Golconda is likewise open to doubt. Mir Abul Qasim, the author 
of Hadiqut-ul-Alam states on the authority of Tarikk-i- Muhammad 
Shahi-, a work of unknown authorship, that Quli Qutb was the son of 
Amir Zada Wais Quli and fourteenth in succession from Yafet, the 
ruler of Turkey. The said two works further state that Quli Qutb’s 
mother was born of a noble family of Persia. Ferishta has merely 
referred to the two orthodox opinions of Quli Qutb’s pedigree, the 
Tuikish and Persian, but has particularly doubted the latter on the 
ground of having no good authority for supporting it. 

Fathullah Imad of Berar had unfortunately no court historian of 
his own who could ' pitch him up in some high royal family. He 
suffers for want of a good and friendly defence to his cause, 
Ferishta writes that he was a renegade Canarese of Vijayanagar: 
Rafiuddin supports Ferishta and further adds that he was a low-born 
Hindu, in fact, a grocer by birth. 

Qasim Barid, like Fathullah, had no historian of his own who 
could give sanctity to his pedigree. He suffers at the hands of the 
historian of a hostile court like Fesishta who observes that he was a 
Turkish slave brought to the Deccan and that it was on account of his 
valour and ability that he rose to a high position under the Bahmani 
kings. 

' In political theory and in practical politics the Muslim rulers of 
the Deccan not unlike their compeers of the north were absolute and 
supreme. The Sultan was at the head of the constri, {sic\ and like the 
Pharoah and Nimrod he claimed divinity as well as royalty. The 
kingly dignity, that finds eloquent expression in the works of Abul Fa&l, 
the upholder of royal supremacy, has been maintained by the historians 
q| the south. In the introductory portion of the renowned work| 
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AkBarnama, the king has been referred to as » the essence of sunlight 
and shadow of God”, ‘'the lord of universal reason”, “provider of theaee 
by reason of his wisdom ” and so on’. Likewise lere the UuZ 
Kings of the south regarded by their historians, as the “lord of the 
world and mankind ” (SuMnu^ Alamul Adam)- “ the moon in 
the sky of Khelafat or Vicegerency ” and “ the Jupiter in the sky of 
fortune ^ ; (mehr-i sipahr-i khelafat wamushtar-i falk-i sa’adat); "the refuge 
of religion”; “ master of the land and sea ’ “candle of the family of 
Khelafat”; “born in the family of Dara”, “holding the Sun as his 
crown” (Khurshid-i-Tajgir). Jnstances of such^hyperbolic expressions 
Used for the glorification of kingly authority illustrate the hectic craze 
of the historians for maintaining royal absolutism. In fact, the Mncr was 
all-powerful, a worthy representative of the vicegerency of God, in 
pomp and magnificence equal to the renowned Persian King Dara 
He held in his own hands the reins of executive, judicial and military 
administration, ■ ^ 

vThe Indian monarchy of the mediaeval age was not a highly 
wntralised national state but a dynastic empire. Like the kingship in 
Hindu India succession to the throne, though hereditary in principle, 
went by royal nomination, election by the nobility and personal accom^ 
plishments of the princes. The personal factor of the reigning sove- 
reign counted for much in politics. The strong hand of the rulers led 
to the rapid growth of royal power and brought prosperity to the 
country. But under feeble grasp the administrative machinery was dis- 
located and there was contraction of the kingdom. The capital was con- 
verted into an arena for a sort of gladiatorial contest between the rival 
political parties that contended for power. 

This theory of monarchical absolutism that became the dominant 
thought in the middle ages was counterbalanced by the idealistic 
theory of kingship enunciated by the poets and writers on political 
theories of the same period. The twelth century “ Prophet of Poetry", 
Sheikh Sadi of Shiraz, in the first chapter of his inimitable Gulistan 
has poured contempts on the tyrants who by their actions sap their 
own countries foundation wall. 

" Padshah pasban i darwesh ast, 

* * m 

Gusfund az barae Chaupan nist, 

Balki chaupan barae khidmat ust,” 
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“ Kings are but guardians of the poor. 

. ^ * >j! 

Not for the shepherd’s welfare is the sheep. 

The shepherd rather is for pasturing them 

Again, that immortal and incomparable Hafiz of Shiraz, “ the 
interpreter of Mysteries ” and a contemporary of Timur the Great 
has declared. 

“ Far better in a king one hour in deeds of justice passed. 

Than piety and works austere that five score years should last.” 

Further, Hussain Waiz-i-Kashifi, a writer of the later Tiniurid 
period, in his remarkable work, Anwar-i-Suheili, or the “ Lights nf 
Canopus ” observes, 

“ In reason’s code the prophet and the King, 

Are but two jewels in the self same ring.” 

The earliest Muslim writer of southern India on political theories 
so far as it is at present known, is Malik Saifuddin Gori. As a Fah7-us 
Sultanat or the vicegerent of the Bahmanids, Malik Saifuddin has 
earned for himself the reputation of a farsighted statesman. He 
is the writer of a reputed work named Nasaihul-Muluk or advice to the 
kings which unfortunately though not extant in the present age has 
left living memories of the wisest sa}ings that it contained. From the 
quotations of the said work made by subsquent writers, one learns 
that the work contained words of advice to rulers. 

An ideal king is one who is a practical statesman of strong 
character and noble qualities: an appraiser of merit, a man of wisdom 
and sound judgment : farsighted, merry, cheerful, uncredulous. munifi- 
cent, religious, considerate towards the poor and helpless, cautious 
careful, prudent and vigilant towards enemies, one who attends public- 
levees for attending to petitions and taking proper actions on them, 
and frequently consults his ministers on affairs of state. 

The Dasturul Amal of Muhammad Adil Shah of Bijapur provides 
a daily routine of the sultan and shows that the life of the king was 
one long round of responsible duties. The foremost duty of the sove- 
reign is to practice equity xn the administration of justice, to look to 
the comfort of the subject population, and make the country habitable 
and pleasant, to collect an army of warlike soldiers, and appoint faithful 
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and intelligent ministers. For the first three hours in the morning 
he should keep the company of the learned, scholars, and poets and 
discuss on current events. During the next three hours he should 
hold h^ seat m the hall of public audience and exact homage from the 
high officials, nobles, soldiery and people. On the last three hours of 
the day he should carry on the business of government in private and 
for three hours of the night he should remain in the retiring room 
carrying on the work of administration. It is only after the prayer of 
sunset and remaining portion of the night that the Sultan should enjoy 
rest.^ Besides, on every full-moon day the Sultan should hold the 
public darbar and in the beginning of every calendar month he should 
take his seat in the hall of justice receiving homage from the nobles 
and viziers and doing justice to the people. 

Firuz Shah Bahmani, a charitable and religious minded ruler, and his 
queen maintained their livelihood from the sale proceeds of the Quran 
which they wrote with their own hands. The fact that the sultan dismissed 
the royal guards shows how popular he was with the people. Makhduma- 
i-Jahan, the mother of Mahammud Shah and the Queen Regent of the 
empire-— the only instance of a Muslim Indy holding the reins of 
administration in her hands under the Bahmanid regime — was noted for 
her impartial justice and equal treatment of people, irrespective of 
caste and creed. 

Ahmad Nizam Shah, the founder of the Nizamshahi house at 
Ahmadnagar was one of the ideal Sultans of the south. Exceedingly 
pure in morals he never glanced either to the right or to the left when 
riding through the city. Once, being asked by one of his intimate 
companions why he never looked around him on those occasions he 
replied that he did so because he could not look upon the crowded 
streets and market places without seeing some body upon whom it was 
not proper to gaze ! There is another example of Burhan’s austerity 
and piety narrated in Burhan i Maasir. As a result of the conquest of 
Rawil by the Nizamshahis a large number of captives fell into the hands 
of the conquerors and among the prisoners there was a woman of 
exquisite beauty, who was particularly chosen out and sent as a present 
to the sultan by his commandant. The young sultan was not swayed 
by the lusts of the flesh •• he treated the young woman with respect 
and sent her to her husband. Instances have also been cited in the 
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foregoing work how the Sultan converted even the cowards of his 
army to brave men by his kind and sympathic treatment The manner 
in which a chicken-hearted soldier was treated by the offer of a quid of 
betel and the conferment of robes of honour along with those who had 
distinguished themselves in battle made the coward display act of 
valour in the battle field. 

Burhan Nizam, the successor of Ahmad Nizam, was a chip of the 
old block. He was in the habit of taking counsel with his ministers 
and officers of state before entering on any enterprise and in all matters 
of administration. If any of his ministers and officers happened to be 
absent when any matter was discussed, the arguments were by the 
king’s commands repeated to him by the other councillors and he was 
called upon for his opinion. Another characteristic of Burhan was 
his exact and methodical appointment of his time both for business 
and for amusements. A merciful king, Burhan never acted hastily or 
without careful consideration in punishing the wrongdoers. 

With a strong claim to statesmanship Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur 
bore no trace of bigotry which characterised his age. He adopted the 
principles of tolerance in matters of religion and maintained the dictum 
“ My faith for myself and your faith for yourself-’. Yusuf’s successor 
Ismail was noted for his prudence, justice and patience. He was so 
tender-hearted as to excuse even the hardened and incorrigible criminals. 
Ali Adil I of Bijapur was by nature charitable, having in him a rare 
combination of the idealist and the practical man of affairs. 

During his rule, lasting for about half a century, Ibrahim Qutb 
Shah of Golconda established a strong and efficient administration. 
His strict and impartial justice had brought tranquility in the land, 
Muhammad Quli Qutb, the successor of Ibrahim, was a sovereign pure 
in character, intelligent and le arned. Pious and devotional, he was an 
expert in the arts and the sciences. 

In culture, most of the Muslims rulers of the south were speci- 
mens and products of the intellectual tendencies of the age. Possessed 
with an artistic and scholarly temper of mind, they had a living interest 
in letters and art. Scholarship received countenance and furtherance 
at the hands of the scholar Sultans and the country owes an amazing 
debt in literature to them. A proper assessment of the standard of 
; |pt|lture that tbe country attained under their fostering care would 
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make the present article too long : a separate discnssion is 

necessary for its proper evaluation. 

the south were the fountains of justice and the 
highest courts of appeal. The method of judicial administration in 
vogue under the Sultans will, it is believed, be not out of place here. The 
Dastur-ul-Amal of the Bijapur Court refers to the use of a stringed 

bell bigger than those fastened to the foreparts of the elephants 
kept hanging in the palace, so that, when the petitioner rang 
It, the sound reached the innermost recesses of the royal residence 
where the king might remain and attracted his attention. It was only 
when the petitioner found his petition not taken care of by the officials 
that he pulled the chord of this bell of justice at a particular time 
appointed for the purpose. The Dad mahal of Muhammad Quii Qutb 
Shah of Golconda built and named after the hall of justice constructed 
by the renowned Persian king, Nausherwan, was provided with a 
similar bell and chain for the use of petitioners. The use of a similar 
bell of justice in the Agra fort during the rule of Jahangir is interest- 
ing and instructive. The custom points either way— a copy from a 
common origin at Persia or the imitation made by the kings of southern 
India of the custom prevalent in the north. 

The merciful and clement practices of Ahmad Nizam Shah of 
Ahmadnagar when he sat to try cases have been related by Ali 
Tabataba in his Burhan i Maasir. If any person was accused of an 
offence and the case came up at the royal court of justice, the king 
would put to the prisoner the question whether he was guilty of the 
offence charged against him or not. The object of the king was that the 
prisoner might deny his guilt and so be freed ■ from imprisonment. If 
the guilty person was clever enough to divine the object of the quest 
that had been put to him and denied the charge, he was at once set free 
but if, on the contrary, he confessed his guilt, the king in his mercy 
and clemency would say, “Tie your turban again,” In order that the 
person might realize the inner significance of the question and take up 
the hint and by denying his guilt escape punishment. , 
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BIHARIN THE TIMEOFAURANGZEB. ' 

By Syed Hasan Askari, M. A., B. L. 

Bihar, since the time of Akbar, enjoyed the status of an absolutely 
independent administrative unit of the Moghul Empire, and the 
policy of appointing separate* governors for it, not being subject in any 
way to the authority of the subedar of Bengal, was followed till the 
47th“ year’s of Aurangzeb’s reign. But long before Azimusshan, who 
was given Bihar in this year, in addition to his viceroylty of Bengal, 
and Gooch Behar, another prince, Shah Shuja, who ruled twice® 
over Bihar and Orissa, altogether for about 18 years, had coveted^ 
Behar as well and had once signified his readiness to exchange® Bihar 
for Orissa. He got a good opportunity to make Bihar an appanage of 
his other eastern possessions in the closing years of the reign of his 
father, but he lost it, either because of his ambition which made him 
claim the Imperial throne itself or because he was too shrewed not 
to realise the real nature of the offers, made at different time, on behalf 
of the helpless emperor, Shahjahan, by his brothers, Dara® Shikoh and 
Aurangzeb.’’ There is no dearth of materials regarding the history of 
the fraticidal wars among the sons of Shahjahan but the incidental 

1 Vide writer's paper on Bihar etc. in P. I. H. C., Aligarh and in B. P. P. 
Calcutta. 

2 M. A. AkhbaraH-Darbar*i-MoalIa (Sarkar*s ms), 

3 1049 to 1057 and 1059 to io68, 

4 S. J.N. 

5 R, A, Edit, by Prof. Najib Ashraff Nadvi. 

6 The Jaipur Records quoted by Prof. Qanungo in his book, Dara Shikob, says 
that soon after the march of the imperial army Shuja wrote to Dara asking for the grant 
of Monghyr which formed a part of Dara’s province of Bihar. Dara was prepared to give 
away the fort of Monghyr provided that the fortress was dismantled and Shuja’s sons did 
not reside there. Murad’s letter in R. A, refer to the designs of Dara to deprive “Bhai 
Jive ” (Shuja) of Monghyr showing that this part of Bihar was virtually in the hands 
of Shuja. The treaty of May 1658, Dara’s orders for the surrender of his eastern 
territories to Shuja, and his letter to Shuja after his flight from Agra pledging a parti- 

the empire, are significant in this connection. 

' ‘ '■'''A. N. an 5 M. A.; Z. -N. A. T. S. S. 
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references to the affairs of Bihar during this period and after are not 
only ioo meagre but also confusing and misleading. For instance 
besides ^the names of Allahwardi Khan, the lasFreguIar governor of 
Bihar during the reign of Shahjahan, and Daud Khan Kuraishi the 
first of the 11 governors of Bihar in the time of Aurangzeb. different 
writers have made mention of three other personages, namely Bahadur 
Khan, (Baqi Beg). Ikhlas Khan (Sheikh Farid) and Nurul Hasan 
in connexion with the governorship of this province at this time. One 
writer* would have us believe that the first two of these were sent at 
the same time from the Imperial Court to govern Bihar on behalf 
of Dara to whom the province had been awarded on 22nd* Rabi I, 1G68 
or 19th December, 1657. Besides such confusing statements which 
demand one’s attention one has to piece together all the relevent facts 
fill up many gaps, and throw much fresh lights on some of the dark 
corners in the history of Bihar not only at this time but during the 
whole reign of Aurangzeb. The following lines represent an attmpt 

to trace the main course of events that happened during this period in 
Bihar, ^ 


Allahwardi Khan, a panjhazari noble of royal Seljuk^ extraction 
had beensentto be the governor of Bihar on the 18th Jamadi II 
1067'* or 25 March 1657, probably, at the recommendation of Dara to 
whom he was indebted® for many favours. He had hardly been a 
year in this province when, on hearing the news of his father’s illness 
which began on the 7th ZihijjV 1067, or Sept. 5, 1657, and being 
suspicious of the designs of his eldest brother, prince Shuja marched 
from Rajmahal, his headquarter in Bengal, probably in Safer,? 1068 
to Patna on his way to the imperial capital. Instead of offering resis- 
tance to the prince® which he perhaps felt himself unable to do 
Allahwardi Khan left Patna and fell on Benares where he was shortly 

I The author of M.U. ' 

a S.J,N.;“A. S. ^ 

3 Life in M. U. Descent claimed from Sultan Sanjarf of Seljuk dynasty 
^ ^ 4 A.N. 

5 M. U. 

6 A. N. , : V ^ . 

7 In a letter Murad writes about the expected arrival of Dara at Ajgra' on ag 

Sept, and about the army of Shuja having reached Patna. See R. A. ‘ 

S M, U. I. ■ ' ' ' 
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after overtaken and made to join his standard by the princely gover- 
nor of Bengal. The latter did his best to win his loyalty, made him 
one of his chief advisers, called him Khan’ Bhai, and ultimately 
appointed him his premier noble. But each appears to have remained 
distrustful of the other. Instead of being restored to his office 
Allahwardi was made to accompany the prince wherever he went and 
he “ never left his side^ He was present at the battle of Bahadur- 
pur in which Shuja was surprised and defeated by his young and 
spirited nephew, Sulaiman Shikosh,^ on the 21st of Jamadi 1 , 1068, 
or 15th Feb. 1658. A letter 


of Aurangzeb 


refers to the dubious* 


"■ I, " iMd, ■ ■ 

2 Ihid^ 

3 Qaniingo supplies us with some new facts culled from Jaipur records. There 
was a race between the uncle and the nephew for Benares, If the former could hold 
in strength the other side of the Ganges along which ran the military roads ««« 
Chunar to Patna and Rajmahal, the imperialist would have been held back. Sulaiman 
arrived in the neigbourhood of Benares on the 25th January, 1658, but he had to 
stand on the defensive for over a weak and had not matured any definite line of 
action. Dara wrote to Mirza Raja Jai Singh, the chief supporter of his son, “we 
should urge gokul (Kokalat) Ujjainia, the zamindar of that place, to send his followers 
and soldiers in all directions and close the roads of supplies and grain to the enemy, 
A similar force should be sent over to the Benares side for carrying on an irregular 
fight and closing the enemies roads for supply of food stuffs. Though K;okalat, the 
Ujjainia chief of Bhojpur, was tempted with, an offer of mansab to employ his men for 
cutting the jungles and stopping the supplies of the enemies it proved a tedious and 
futile effort which amounted to a surrender to Shuja’s waiting game. He felt secure 
in his well-chosen jungle— clad encampement at Bahadurpur, a village two miles east 
of the right bank of the railway bridge at Benares, and his war boats which commanded 
the river in front prevented him from being starved. Mirza Raja, in view of the 
earlier instructions of Shahjahan appeared to be half hearted. Manuccis view that 
“ he was too prudent to lay his hands on a prince of blood and acted conformably to 
the Moghul intentions ” .has been contested by Qanungo who refers to the explicit 
orders of Shahjahan who had changed his minds when Shuja “ inspite of the reasonable 
offers of the crown prince and the emperor's effectual pardon of his faults had 
continued his hostile advance ”. Jai Singh was adopting dilatory tactics and was 
'treating with Shuja and in fact had come to terms with him when the spirited prince 

Sulaiman, took the matter into his own hands, found a ford, carried his cavaliy 
across the river, took his uncle, who was sleeping till lat in the day, unawares, and routed 
him capturing two crors of Bengal treasure. 

- 4 “ Az Farebe , Allahvardi Khan Az daste Ganwaran Tamam-i Khallquilah Ra 

Khrab Sakhta.” The expression Lah Khaira Fi Abdeen ” apparently refers to the 
low orign of Allahwardi whlcTi is at variance with the statements in Maasirul Umra 
above. 
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conduct of Allahwardiand Masum gives a graphic' picture of his 
ignominious retreat, along with other Omrahs of Shuja, to Patna by 
the land loute to Sasrram and Arwal, while the prince had to make a 
hurried flight to Patna by boats where he arrived 5 days® later. Shuja 
being pursued by the imperialists pushed on to Monghyr where being 
protected by the strong defences, natural and those of his own 
creation, 3 he held out till the adverse circumstances'* of Dara com- 
pelled him to send urgent letters to his son (and Mirza Raja) to patch 
up peace with his uncle and hasten® to the west to assist him against 
the joint forces of Murad and Aurangzeb. The terms of the treaty 
which was signed in May 1658 were negotiated and settled by Shuja’s 
plenipotentiary, Mirza Jan Beg, and not by Allahwardi and though 
Monghyr was added to his vice-royalty he was not allowed to reside 
there but at Rajmahal. In the meanwhile, correspondence® was going 
on between Murad and Aurangzeb, on the one hand, and Shuja, on 
the other. According to the official historian Shuja at first felt 
greatly relieved when he received an imperial farman secured for, and 
sent to him, by Aurangzeb after the battle of Samugarh and tne capture 
of Agra conferring upon him the whole^ of Bihar in addition to his 
old vice royalty and sent his messenger, Haji Beg, with his congratu- 
lations on the victories achieved over Dara. But he soon changed 
his mind when he learnt of the flight of his eldest brother and his 

t T* S. C. See also Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, VoL II* 

z Z. N, A. 

3 For details see Sarkar’s Aurangzeb, 

4 e, battle of Dharmat. Qannungo says “ Had Jai Singh shown as much 
zeal and generalship in the pursuit of Shuja as he afterwards displayed in chasmg the 
fugitive Dara through the Rann of Cutch, the issue of the war of succession would 
have been totally reversed. But Mirza Raja inspite of most urgent appeal to finish 
the war with Shuja, was sitting down idly before the fortifications, of Monghyr while 
Auiangzeb and Murad had united their troops and inflicted a disastrous defeat on 
Jashwant Singh Rathor at Dharmat on 15th April. On the is^h April the Jaipur 
Raja must have received with Jubilation the news of the discern film e of his hated 
rival at Surajgarh. 

5 Qannungo says that the emperor wrote to Mirza Raja to conclude peace with 
Shuja atonce and to come back to Agra with all his Rajput troops leaving the prince 
in Bihar with the household troops. But Jai Singh who was a traitor at heart 
wasted may days in holding lie surely peace talks with Mirza jan Beg. 

6 R. A. Edit* by. N. A. N. ' ‘ , 

? A* N. 223 ; Z* N* A,; T* S. C# ' ^ , ,, 
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pursuit by Aurangzeb. He thought that the imperial capital being void* 
of the main armies of the chief contestants for the throne could be easily 
captured by him. The news that Data had aiready issued instruction 
to his officials in® the east who had charge of Allahabad, Benares, 
Chunar, Jaunpur and Rohtas to surrender them to Shuja strengthened 
his resolve to advance to the west. He was also encouraged by some 
of his councillors^ and also probably by a letter sent by the captive 
emperor written in '* Hindi‘S ” inviting him to hasten to Delhi. After 
occupying the whole of Bihar and receiving the surrender of Rohtas 
and Chunar forts from Ram Singh® and Syed Abdul Jalil Barha, 
officials of Dara, he marched to Allahabad whose custodian Syed 
Qasim Barha, was also willing to surrender the fort. But he had to 
face the forces of Aurangzeb. Manucci® does not stand entirely un- 
corborated when he says that Allahwardi played the part of a traitor 
to Shuja at the battle Khajwa which was fought and lost by the latter 
on the 20th Rabi, 1069, or 6th January, 1659. According to the Italian 
traveller, the ex-governor of Bihar having received a secret letter from 
Aurangzeb, sent at the instance of the famous Mirjumla, “ resorted to 
the same tactics as Khalilullah Khan had used with Dara” with the 
result that Shuja accepting his advice left his elephants, got on a horse, 
and thus gave a handle to his rival brother to convert his defeat into 
victory. The Hindis proverb, quoted by a writer, practically supports 
the allegation. All his sons® except the youngest had left his side 

I A. N. 324 

3 Ibid. 

3 The author of Reyaz us Salatin, a later authority , mentions the name ot 
Allahwardi also in this connection but the contemporary writer, Masum, ascribes such 
an “ evil advice '* to Mir Isfandyar Mamuri Khan Zad Khan who had been wounded 
at Bahadurpur and captured by Sulaiman but had later managed to escape to Patna 
where he saw Shuja and induced him to make a bid for the throne. 

4 This is evident from a letter of Aurangzeb R. A, 

5 A. N. The calculation of the equivalant English dates is slightly different here 
from that in Sarkar’s monumental work. 

6 Storia De Mogore. 

7 Eahtul Arwah, a late iSth century work contains '• Thuk Allahwardi Khan 
Ke Dharhi jis neh Shah Shuja ki Rah bigari Reyaz, quoted by Stewart has, Shuja 
Jit Bazi Apna Hat Hare. 

8 Hasan Ali had left his father at Bahadurpur. He was promoted by Aurangzeb 

to 2,000 z.So®- Ghazanfar. 
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and joined the imperialists and were favoured by Aurangzeb. Their 
example was followed by some other prominent* men of Bihar but 
Allahwardi had still to accompany Shuja in his retreat, first to 
Bahadurpur, then to Patna, and again to Monghyr, and finally to 
Rajmahal and Bengal. The official historian* gives a detailed account 
of the plot formed by, and the attempted defection of, Allahwardi at 
Rajmahal. Shuja got scent of it, had him brought before himself with 
his youngest son, Saif Khan, and caused both of them to be beheaded 
on Rajab 25th, 1069, or 9th April, 1659. Thus perished the man the 
record of whose career in Bihar was as bad as, probably worse than 
that of his brother,® who had also held the province in his charge at 
the end of the reign of Emperor Jahangir. 

If Allahwardi was not allowed to get back the government of the 
province after he had left it at the end of 1657 someone else must 
have been put incharge of it. Both Dara to whom the province had 
been given and Shuja who twice occupied the whole of it and who left 
behind some of his legacies'* in parts of Bihar must have made some 
arrangements for its government. The official historian® of Shahjahan 
says that when prince Sulaiman Shikoh was sent from Delhi to oppose 
Shuja on the 4th of Rabi I, 1068 or 11th November 1757 he was 
accompanied, among others, by Bahadur® Khan and Ikhlas^ Khan. 
Bahadur was promoted to the rank of 4,000 and 3,000 and he was 

1 Joined the imperialists after Samu Garh and the former was promoted to 3,000, 
1,000, rising still higher and was appointed to Mathura and given the title of Allahwardi 
Khan. Sanjer and Saifullah, the other sons of Allahwardi, faughtat Khajwah with 
their father, but the former soon deserted him and was at once rewarded with a robe and 
3,000 rupees in cash. Another son, Arsalan Ali, was appointed later as Faujdar of 
Benares. 

2 Abdul Maali, son of Mirza Wali and Bulaqui Begain, a daughter of prince 
Danial, the son of emperor Akbar, has been described as a Jagirdar of Bihar who had 
been forced to join Shuja but deserted him and was favoured with the rank of 3»o®t> 
and 1,000. He is the famous Mirza Khan, the faujdar of Tirhut and Darbhanga. 

3 A.N.‘, Z.A.; T.S.S. See Sarkar's A. 37 . Mukhlis Khan was the deputy of prmce 
Barwez in Ribar and cut a sorry figure on the advance of prince Shahjahan to Patna 
see M. A., I. N. J. and also the writer's paper in P. I. H. C. Aligarh, 

4 John Marshal’s observations, 

5 S. J. M. 

6 Life in M. tjf. : 

» Ibii, 
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ago 

comn,issioned with the t.sh of governing Bihar as a ^ara 

Tnd granted 2.000 rupees. Bahadur '“f: " 

the iatter had concluded the jf ” 1 ^“ an who 

Mav 1658. He appears to have been repiacea oy iKuiaa 

has not been nrentioned in the list of *^^”2 

in hla retreat from Bihar. Ikhias Khan has been 

by the court historian of Aurangaeb as -the Subedar ^ 

aL the events that happened at AVbarabad had ^ 

oroceeded to the court but was ordered to reinforce Kha vi^auran at 

5HLti.%ar-hr;:i~^ 

flight from Agra to Delhi and then to Lahore, s^X^n- 

K' r, £ i 

Khan was as nominal a governor of Bihar as Bahadur a 
must hL thought it advisable to return to the west instead offaang 
the formidable force of Shuja with his slender resources. ^ 

As for the arrangements made by Shah Shuja, Aqi an is 
only but a reliable authority for taking Nurul Hasan.- “ \ 
of this prince, to have been his nominee for this work. We do not know 

the exact time when he was placed ProLblv Nurul 

already been oSerred to, and accepted by Shu, a. ^ “^ably Nmu 

Hasan had already been installed as the governor of 
before Shuja marched for the second time from f 

Zihijja* 1068, or October 1658, to Patna. The prince left Patna in 

Lar 1068 and after occupying Rohtas, Berares /““P" 
to Korah near Allahabad. Aqil Khan definitely says thai when bhuja, 
after being defeated at Khajwa (January 1659) fell back on Benares an 
- decided to oppose prince Muhammad Sultan at Bahadurpur he received 
an Aradasht from Nurul Hasan whom he had exalted with the title 

of Saif Khan and who was seated on the Masnad of Patna inform ng 

■ " i ^ ■■■ . '.1.. .. 

I A.N. 

* A. N. iQi see also M. U. 

a No account in M. U. but frequently referred to A. N. 

A.N. 


4 



the Ganges so that FidaiV Khan, the Faujdar of Gorakhpur, who 
“ having received the imperial orders ” had marched along the north 
bank of the Ganges “ and arrived in the vicinity of Patna 8 days before 
the arrival of Shah Shuja ” might not be able to cross the river easily. 
Shuja hastened to Patna where he arrived on 27 JamadP 1069 or 
February, 1659. But Nurul Hasan’s rule over Bihar proved as 
ephemeral as that of his two nominal predecessors for he must have 
been forced, along with his master, to leave Patna for Monghyr on the 
approach of the imperialists. There is definite evidence that he was 
present with Shuja when the latter had to retreat from Monghyr to 
Rajmahal. He was left at Rajmahal in the middle of Rajab IO69, or 
beginning of April, 3 1659, was deputed with a force and artillery to 
oppose the advance of the imperialist across the Ganges near Suti, but 
replaced for his failure** by Syed Alam Barha and was again appointed 
to' fight in the battle of Gheria, on the Bhagirathi, on the 1st of Rabi 
1070 or Nov. 1659, in which he got four wounds and fled from the 
battle field. Ultimately Nurul Hasan who has been described as “ one® 
of the great grandees and a pillar of the army of Shuja ’’ scented danger 
from his master and “ was wise and far-sighted” enough,” says Md. 
Kazim, to desert Shuja and join the imperialists. He was favoured 
with Mansub and office. 

When we come to fne next governor of Bihar, the first of Aurang- 
zeb’s reign, we stand on firmer grounds, for there is plenty of 
materials about Daud Khan® Quraishi who ruled over the province, 
with a brief interval, from February 1659 to December 1664. This remar- 
kable man, one of whose ancestors. Sheikh^ Md. Razi, an Abbasi Allavi 
Sheikh of Mecca, had migrated to Kabul and seen Babar, and another 
had served as a Kazi in the court of Ibrahim Khan Lodi and whose 

1 Life in M. U. 

2 A. N. 

5 lUd. 

4 Ibid. 

s Ibid. 

6 Life much too brief in M* U, 

7 A family Bayaz quoted by Hafiz Abdui Rauf Saheb in Maasir, Patna, and 
Maarif Azamgarh, 
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father, Sheikh* Bhikan, had been attached to Khanjahan and was 
killed with him in his fight against prince Shahjahan, belonged to 
Hissar Firoza. He had himself been introduced to Dara by Azam 
Khan and rose to be his ablest general and the most faithful follower. 
He faught for Dara at the battle of Samugarh,® accompanied him in 
his flight to the Punjab, held the line of Satlaj® against the enemy, 
faithfully clung to the company of the unfortunate prince as far as Uch 
and Bhakhar in Sind, and would have done his level best to avert the 
fate of his master had not Dara become unjustly suspicious* of him 
owing to the betrayal of his cause and desertion by so many of his 
followers, and forced him, despite his protest of innocence, to retire to 
his home, on the 8th of Moharram, 1069,^ or 27 September, 1658. 
He was much too important a figure to be left out by Aurangzeb who 
sent him robes of honour on 4th® Rabi 1, 1069 or 21st Nov. 1658. 
He presented himself before the new Emperor of Delhi on the 7th^ of 
that month and was rewarded with a robe, a sword and mansab. Seven 
days® after the battle of Khajwa in which he participated he was 
sent, along with Mirjumla and others, to reinforce prince Muhammad 
Sultan who had been sent in pursuit of his uncle, Shuja. It was on the 
1st of Jamadi® 1, 1069 or I5th January 1659 that Daud Khan received an 
imperial farman that after reaching Patna he should take charge of the 
government of the subah. At the same time he received an increase 
in his rank of 4,000, 3,000 by 1,000 Do A spa Seh Aspa. He stayed at 
Patna while Mir Jumla and prince Muhammad, being incharge of opera- 
tions against Shuja, pursued him to Monghyr. 

Shuja was forced by the treachery*® of Raja Bahroz of Kharagpur 
and Khaja Kamal,** the Afghan Zamindar of Birbhoom, on whom he 

I M. U. 

3 Ibid. 164, iSa, 1B6 the expression Dar Guzar i Tallawwnn Bud 

4 Storia« 

6 Ibid, 221, 231 

y Ibid, 269. 

8 Ibid. 

9 Ib$b. 286 

li 3id see also R, S 
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. relied, to a great extent, for his defensive measures, to abandon 

I Monghyr on the 21st Jamadi* II or 6th March 1659 and to lose Birbhum 

before the 12 Rajab* or 27th March. He had to evacuate Rajmabal 
on the 21st* and to fall on Tanda. With Tanda as his chief base, and 
being strongly entrenched all along the eastern bank of the Ganges 
opposite the entire Mughul front, “ stretching from Rajmahal to Suti, 
Shuja was still a factor to reckon with, particularly because he had an 
artillery of big pieces manned by the Portugese and the half bred 
Mesticos, and Mir Jumla felt powerless, owing to the inadequacy of 
water transport, before the great Bengal flotilla. Once Mir Jumla had 
to pay heavily for underestimating the strength of the enemy for his 
attempt to send his men across the river in 73* well equipped boats 
' which he had gathered failed, on the 19th Shaban or 4th May. entailing 
much loss of his men. To make the situation worst prince Mhnammad 
Sultan resenting that he was tied to the apron string of Mir Jumla’s 
' authority chose very soon to desert to his uncle to marry the letter’s 

i daughter. Gulrukh Banu, already bethrothed to him, on the 27th® Ram- 

zan, 1069, or 9th June 1659. The emperor had already realised the 
gravity of the situation and on the receipt of this news he left his 
capital, for Allahabad to be within easy reach oP ^Bengal in case 
anything worse should happen to his forces there. His foresight and 
clear perception of the best thing to be done had already suggested 
' that one of his valorous and self sacrificing officer should cross the river 
Ganges with his victorious troops and advance towards Tanda, the 
headquarters of the invalorous (Shuja) while Muazzam Khan 
(Mirjumla) who was trying to suppress that mischievous man with his 
^ troops from the side of Makhsusabad (Murshidabad) and Akbarnagar 
(Rajmahal) should continue his efforts for his expulsion from the (right) 
side of the river so that the ill-fated one should be reduced to severest 

' I A. N. 

1 2 /did. 

' j /bid. 

4 For details see Sarkar’s A III. 

5 A.N. 

6 /bid. 

7 Ibid, Sarkar’s A. 

8 /bid, 

1 
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straits from both sides ” Daud Khan Quraishi* the governor of Bihar, i 

was selected for this task and no better choice could have been made, j 

for it was he, his 5,000* veterans of Bihar, and his fleet of boats which ' 

turned the scale of the war finally against Shuja and drove him into \ 

the wilderness. The English factors say that “ the chieP hope of the | 

imperialist for an easy success lay in the diversion'^' attempted by Daud ! 

Khan who was incharge of Bihar ' 

Daud Khan, having received the imperial orders to cross the 
Ganges wherever he thought proper with his followers and the Auxi- ) 

liaries of the Suba of Bihar and march (along the north bank of the i 

Ganges) upon Tanda so as assail Shuja’s right wing, set out from the 
city, on the 1st of Ramzan® or 14th May 1659, at the head of 5,000 
and with Rasheed® Khan* Hadidad Khan, Qadirdad Khan, Khaja 
Inayatullah and others, leaving his brother’s son Sheikh Md. Hayat,^ 
with 15,000 horse and 2 000 foot as his deputy at Patna. But the 
rains, ‘the many flooded® rivulets and rivers, specially Sarju and 
Gandak and the various tributaries of the Ganges, and the fact that 

1 For Baud’s Role in Mirjumla’s campaign against Shuja see the very interest- 
ing paper, based on a unique work of a contemporary bv Professor J. N. Sarkar in 
Patna University Journal. 

2 Aqil Khan and the English factors give this figure 

3 E F. R. 

4 According to Professor J. N. S. Daud Khan had received a letter also from 
Mirjumla, Ihen-al Suti, urging him “ to recruit men for imperial service, to summon 
rich nobles like Hadi, Abul Maali, AliKhan, and the Kakorls, to collect as many 
boats as possible and send them to him immediately against Shuja without being 
hampered by floods. 

5 A. N. 

6 Professor J. N. S. writes that the Rozbihani force under Chiragh and 
Rasheed was sent by Mirjumla and prince Md, Sultan from Dogachi to cross the Kosi. 

But the ofihcial historian includes Rasheed in the list of those who accompanied Daud 
Khan from Patna. 

7 A.N, 

8 A.N. As regards the preparation of Daud Khan Professor J. N. S. writes 
“ By appointing his captains to imperial service and giving the soldiers three months 
pay in advance he soon collected a large force which included two pabalwans of Mehsi 
(Champaran) and Darbhanga and also Kakai- and Manquali Afghans. He purchased 
hoati and equipped each of them with guns, cannon and rockets. 
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the enemy, strengthened by his Nawarah, had set up many defens’.ve 
lines of entrenchment in Eastern Bihar and bis men were ready to 
oppose any advancing army at many places, slowed his progress. 
When he reached Qazi Kera, opposite ^Bhagalpur, he decided to stay 
there till the rains had ended and the waters of Kosi, Kalinadi and 
Mahanadi had subsided. He did not leave the vicinity of Bhagalpur 
and Kahalgaon and resume his march till December 1659, But during 
this period he had frequently^ to fight against the Shujaits and, though 
invariably successful, he was given no rest, specially by the most 
notable of their leaders Itibar® Khan or Khaja Mishki. It was on 
the 2 1 St of Rabi to 1070 or^ 27th December 1659 that Daud Khan 
recrossed the river Ganges (for he had left Kazi Kera and gone to the 
other side of the river to neutralise the increased activity of the 
Shujaits in Monghyr, Jehangira, and Bhagalpur owing to their recapture 
of Rajmahal on the 13th< Zihijja or August 23), and advanced across 
the Kosi in face of stiff opposition from a Shujaits detachment led by 
Syed Tajuddin, Jamal Ghori and Khaja Miski. The enemies were 
routed and Jamal® was killed. The news of this disasters damped 
the sprit of Shuja who being encouraged by Mir Jumla’s retreat to 
Murshidabad had opened an offensive which lasted for ten or twelve* 
days, and he had to give up the plan of crossing the river and fighting 
the imperialist on their own grounds and beat a retreat to Suti 
with a view to falling back on Tanda. Shortly after, Mir Jumla 
received a fresh accession of strength by the arrival of a contingent 
from the court led by the Dilair Khan. Dilair was able to cross the 
Ganges with boats supplied by Daud Khan, on the 6th Jamadi^ 1, or 
iOth Jan. 1660 at Kadamtali or Dodha and joined Daud Khan. Daud’s 
son. Sheikh Hamid, had brought 160 boats from Bihar and these were 
sent to Dodha. The emperor had also sent some money and also 
artillery. These enabled Mir Jumla to adopt a brilliant® novel plan 

1 Professar J. C. S. in P. U. J. 

3 Ibid 

3 A. N. 

4 Ibtd 

5 Ibtd 

6 Ibtd 

7 Ibid We learn from the Akhbarat that Shaikh Hamid served in the tieccatt 
in the gth year and was the Faujdar of Shahabad, in Bihar, in the year zsth of the 
reign or in i6ii. 

$ Sarkar’s A 
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to attack Shuja from the north-east. Rajmahal was recaptured and 
put incharge of Rasul Beg as its Thanedar while Raja' Kokalat Sahl, 
the Ujjainia chief of Bhojpur, and Raja Bahroz* of Kharagpur, were 
appointed thanadar and faujdar respectively of Lodh jungle, Rangamati 
acdGarhi, in factthe whole country upto Monghyr. Syed Naseer- 
uddin^ Khan was sent to Monghyr to fetch the lacs of rupees kept in 
the fort thereof. Thereafter, Mir Jumla, with the help of the Bihar 
boats, carried his army over the biggest of the three streams into which 
the Ganges was split up near Kadamkali, 9 miles north of Rajmahal, 
on the 14th Jamadi 1 or 16th January* and he then joined his forces 
with those of Daud and Dilair. These two personages and Mirza 
Khan, the faujdar of Darbhanga, were deputed to cross the Mahanadi 
with their artillery and they succeeded in doing so in the face of stiff 
resistance from Khaja Miski and Syed Taj Barha. Daud and Dilair 
occupied Samda whicjj was vacated by the enemies on 1st Jamadi® or 
3rd February. Six days after prince Md. Sultan returned to the 
imperial camp. Though worsted and weakened Shuja continued to make 
desperate attempts to stop the onrush of the imperialsts but the supe- 
rior force and stratigy® of Mir Jumla compelled him to abandon 
Mirdapur and then Tanda on the 5th of Shaban or 7th^ April, 1660 
and flee to Dacca. He was pursued by Mir Jumla, Daud Khan, 

1 Kokalat Sahi, already ref^rr^d to, (F, N. 18) and ignored in the pedigrees, 
given by both Buchanonand Oldham (Ghazipur Gaz.) of the Dimaron Raj family, was 
the son of Hatdat Sahi and grandson of Chituar Sahi, a younger son of Sangram Sahi, 
He was very nearly related to Prabal Sahi, the direct ancestor of the present Maharaja 
of Dumaron, and was recognised as the Raja of Bhojpur by the Moghuls after the 
death of Raja Pratap Rudra Singh His headquarters were Basodha and Jagdishpur 

2 Son of Raja Rozafzun and grandson of the famous Rajput Raja Sangram 
Singh of Kharapur. Bahroz had been promoted to 700, 700 by Shahjahanand he 
had taken part in Kandhar expedition. Being bribed by Mirjumla he carried the 
imperial army through the hills and jungles south east of Mongtyrfort thus exposing 
Shuja’s rear to his enemy. He rendered valuable services also in the conquest of 
Palamun and died early in 1076 or i66s. A mosque built by him in Kharakpur with 
an inscription is still extant. 

3 A. N. S34 he brought 14 lacs 50,000 to Mirjumla’s camp 545 

4 A,» H. 

g iMd 

6 SarkhrA. v 
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and others and was forced to flee to A r aka n where he ultimately 
perished. 

After the expulsion of Shuja from the imperial territory Daud 
from Bengal to Patna and was busy for sometime with 
chastising’ some of the refractory people in the neighourhood of his 
capital. But very soon he received imperial orders to march for the 
subjugation of Palamun for the Cheru* Raja was again in a defiant mood. 
He set out from Patna on 22nd Shaaban, 1070, or 24th April 1663 
with Mirza Khan, the faujdar of Darbhanga,’ Bahadur Khan, the 
faujdar of Chainpur (Bhabhua in Shahabad district) Raja Bahroz of 
Kharagpur, Abu Muslim, “ Syed Nijabat and his own three nephews, 
namely Sheikh Tatar. Sheikh Ahmad and Sheikh Safi. He succeeded 
in capturing the forts of Kothi on the 5 th Ramzan® or 6th May ar.d 
Kunda® on the 4th Shawwal or 3rd June and halted at Kunda for the 
rainy season. He resumed his march on the, 1st Rabi 1, 1071, or 
October 25 th, 1660, against Raja Pratap^ son of Balbhadra, , who losing 
heart repeatedly requested, through his agent®, Surat Singh, to let him 
off by accepting one lac as peshkush for the Sarkar and 50,000 for the 
governor. Daud Khan was persuaded to stay his hands and he 
waited for the orders of the emperor. In the meanwhile, the Raja’s 

2 The dominant clan of the district in the 17th and i8th Centuries were the 
Cheros, a Dravedian people. They are also said to have branched from a Rajput 
tribe. Saikar’s A 106. The Cheros were first compelled by Shaista Khan, a Governor 
of Bihar, to pay an annual tribute of 80,000 Feb. 12, 1642. Again m 1643 Zabardast 
compelled the Chero Chief to sue for terms and he was taken to Patna where 
he offered to pay a sum of I lac a year and on the recommendation of Itaad Khan, 
the next Governor of Bihar, Pratap Rai was made a Commander of 1000 horse and 
was given Palamun as a military fief on a jama of 2I lai<^. But the undertaking was 
not taken seriously and for 20 years defiance and Cattle Ifting raids along the frontier 

continued. Hence the 3rd invasion of Palamau by Daud Kha.n. ^ 

1? A N. He succeeded Sazawar Khan on the latter’s death in the 31st year of 
Shah jahan and held the faujdari with a brief interval till his own death in 1074 His 
successors in Darbhangaand Tirhut were Masum Khan, Nusairi Kh^, Masum Khan 
again, Sazawar Khan, the second time. Sheikh Khan Md. a brother of Daud Khan. Fidai 
TThan and others. The maithil pandits write all sorts of stories about Mirza Khan 

A He succeeded Khaja Nazir, on his death, as the custodian of the famous 
Rohtas Fort, early in 1075 or 1664, and was entitled Neknam Khan. But he died after 
3 or 4 months and was succeeded by Wall Beg Gulabl and custo- 

dians of the Fort were Hizabr Khan and his predecessor, was Shah Quli Khan. 

5 A. N. 450, 

6 IMd 452. 

7 See Saxena’s S. J.; Sarkar’s A, and the writer’s paper on Bihar .in the tune 

8 ^Pratap also secured the mediation of Raja Bahroz for, the jiccoptance' of his 

offer A.'N. 4S4. ' 
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men plundered the grains at a distance of 7 kos from the camp of 
Daud Khan and, therefore, notwithstanding the profuse excuses put 
forward by the Raja and immediate despatch by him of 50,000, Daud 
Khan advanced against him leaving Narsi (Loharsi) where he had 
halted on* the 9th, and marched straight towards the main strongholds of 
the Cheru Chief. The imperial orders came that if the Raja accepted 
Islam his peshkush should be accepted and his territories should be 
restored to him. Before any reply could come from the Raja, 
Tahawwar Khan got impatient and without consulting Daud Khan 
delivered his assault on the enemy’s stronghold on the 24^ Rabi 2 
or 18th December. The imperialists had to experience considerable 
difficulties owing to the dense jungles which had to be cut, the hilly 
nature of the country, and the strong entrenchment of the enemies 
equipped by artillery. After many engagements the Cheros were 
worsted and the Raja’s main fort was taken, he himself escaping through 
a window in the night of 1 Jamadi 1.^ or 23 December. One more 
attempt was made by the Cheros to maintain their grounds at Deo- 
gaun. When this fort was also captured after a brief seige, Daud 
Khan decided to return to Patna, leaving Mankali^ Khan, in 
accordance with the imperial orders, as the faujdar of Palamun and 
incharge of its fort. The services of Daud Khan in effecting the 
conquest of so difficult a country were duly recognised by the emperor 
who not only sent him a special robe of honour but also ordered an 
increase in his mansub and conferred upon him a far man granting many 

bighas of lands in the Gaya district. 

The official historian is silent about the activities of Daud Khan 
from his return to Patna in Jamadi 1 or end of December, 1660, till his 
transfer to Bengal as its temporary viceroy, sometimes in 1663.* 


I A. N. A large Painting oh aothes of the attack on the Palamoon forts by Daud 
TThan containing 3 pictures of Daud Khan in different positions, measuring by 12 
ft, a detailed description of which was published by CoL Dalton in J. A. S. B., 18749 
may still be seen in a faded and damaged condition in Manulal library, Gaya. 

5 Palamun was annexed to the Suba of Bihar# The Raja had, however 
escaped. 

4 He had been appointed faujdar of Saran on 20 Jamadi, 1069 or 4 Ja.nuMy 
1659. On his appointment to Palamun he was replaced in Saran by Mir Raziuddm 

who was promoted to 1,500, 800. ... . r 

5 Manniini appears to have seen him at Patna before his departure for Dacca 
early in 1663. He says at one place. “ This is the man who was unwilling to foresake 
dieservica of Data, yet was forced to leave it. The prince acted on unfounded 
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While the emperor was on his way to Kashmir he received the news 
of the death of Mir Jumla, the conqueror of Assam, which occurred 
on the 2nd of Ramzan, 1073, or 31 March, 1663, and he “ at once 
sent' orders to Daud Khan that he must proceed to Dacca to take 
over charge of the province of Bengal until he sent someone else.” 
The English® factors at Patna wrote a letter on 20th April 1663 
saying “ the Nabab of this place ” had got “ a letter from Dacca 
intimating the death of Mir Jumla.” But in the letter, addressed by 
Blake and Bridges to the president of Surat Factory, and dated, 
November, 1663, they write about Daud Khan as ‘‘the present® nabob” 
from whom they obtained ‘‘ a liberty to defer the present of 3,000 
lupees annually given in this place (Bengal) and brought to the king s 
account ” Shaista* Khan, the nephew of Nurjahan, and a former 
Governor of Bihar, had been transferred from the Deccan to Bengal 
in December 1663 and he actually entered Rajmahal on the 8th® of 
March 1664. Job Charnock wrote from Patna on the 3rd July 1664 
‘‘ Dowet® Cawne (Daud Khan) Nabab is returned from Dacca ”. All 
this gives us an idea of the duration of Daud Khan’s temporary 
viceroyalty of Bengal. In the absence of any other information to the 
contrary we may presume that his nephew, Sheikh Muhammed Hayat,® 
officiated for him in Bihar on this as on the earlier occasion of his 
absence from Patna. Daud Khan did not stay this time in Bihar for 
any long time for he had to leave Patna after a few months to take up 

suspicions. I went to visit him and he was very delighted to see me remembering that 
I had been something o£ a favourite of Dara. He gave me with a set of robes ana 
also a boat. He still retained much affection for the deceased prince, upbraiding the 
evil fortune’ that had pursued him. He said to me that if prince Data was still alive 
he would never have taken service under Aurangzeb and now that he had accepted 
employment, he had been sent to govern Patna.” It should be, however, remembered 
that Daud Khan had gone over to Aurangzeb in November 1658 and the end of Dara 
came about a year later on the 30th August. 1659- 

a E.“f%. According to the supplement of Fathelfria Daud Khan attived in 

the vicinity of Dacca on about on gth Rabi 1072 or Sunday 27th Sept. 1663. 

^ , 3‘ Ibid, ■ 

t sS^the'mita’s paper contiibnted to Matos Session of I. H. C. SWsta 

‘ Stlrrf tie froLL of Bengal on . 6 th Sharban .07. or 5 tk t66«- 

He reached Akbarnagat or Rajmahal on the 19th Sharban fh. 1.7 - - 

6 E. F. R. ■ ' , - ' ^ ' 

E, F. R. ' t 
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the subedarship of Khandesh and fight against the Marhattas. We 
find him presenting himself before the emperor at Delhi on the 8th 
Rabi 2, 1075 or" 20th December 1664. Though later he played 
important parts in the Deccan wars and held charge of many places 
such as Khandesh,® Berar, Burhanpur. and Allahabad, and seems to 
have ended his career as a warrior his work in the eastern provinces, 
specially in Bihar, was the most conspicuous and lasting in results. 
By his conquest of Palamun he extended the limits of the empire to 
Chotanagpur and he left enduring monuments of his rule in Bihar. 
The two mosques erected by him and bearing an inscription, dated 
1072, though small, are still extant. The Altamgha grant of 4, COO® 
bighas of lands in paraganas Ancha, Goh and Manaura by an imperial 
Farman of Aurangzeb and renewed and confirmed by his successors 
enabled him to lay the foundation of the important town of Daud Nagar 
in the Gaya District which became a permanent home of his family 
and descendants. The remains of stately edifices and carvansarai 
built by Dand Khan and his successors can still be traced. It is 
significant that Tavernier writes about his having halted on the 18th 
December 1665 at “ Daudnagar Sarai*” where he found “ a fine 
tomb ”. A stone slab still preserved in Khajakalan police station of 
Patna City and containing a Persian inscription® commemorates the 
regime of this strong and just governor of Bihar. It indicates the 
site of the Darul-Adal or court of justice which was built by one. 

JaSer Khan, who calls himself a servant of Daud Khan. A renovation 

1 A, N. 

2 M. U, and A. N., the empeior praised Daud Khan in open Court onaist 


April, 167c, Akhbaratts (Sarkar’s ms) M. A. 

3 The Farman of Md. Shah to the family refers to this ** Daud Khan Shahid 
Ke Ba Jange Sultani Ba Kar Amdah” Unfoitunately the year of his death could not 
be ascertained. 

4 The chronogram giving the date is “ Halia Daud Khan Islam Kard” 1072. 

5 Hafiz Abdur Rauf Saheb in his paper on Daud Khan in Maarif, Azamgarh, 
1937, has given the text of 8 farmans granted to Daud Khan and his family, one of 
■which, issued in the 25 year of Muhammad Shah's, reign, gives this figure and purports 
to be a renewal of earlier farmans. Aurangzeb*s farman, granted on 22 Rajab 1069 
confirms the earlier farman of Dara, dated 12 Sbaban, 1067, conferring 1,000 bighas of 
land in Hisar on Daud Khan. 

6 Travels of Tavernier. 

7 See the paper of 'latb Mr. Syed Mohammad on Battta Montiments J. B. 0 . 
R. S. The lelevant line runs thils “ Bahr*e*Adal O Dad e Mazluman-ze-daste Zaiimaa 
Sakht Darul Adal Jaffer Banda-e Band Khan.’* 
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of this building which, unfortunately, does not exist now was the work 
of Nawab Fakhruddaullah, a governor of Bihar, during the time of 
Muhammed Shah. 


I SeF^-Mutakherin. Fakhiud-Dowla’s inscription may still be seen in the 

wail of therKliaja ’ Kalaii KotwaH 
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MIR JUMLA’S OVERSEAS COMMERCIAL ACTIVITIES 

By JAGADISH NaRAYAN SaRKAR, PATNA COLLEGE, PATNA. 

Absorbed as Mir Jumla was in his political ambitions, he never 
lost sight of commerce, the perennial source of his wealth, prosperity 
and power. From slight beginnings the volume of his commerce, 

internal and external, swelled to a mighty stream by the end of 1650. 
Early in January 1651 Mir Jumla had 4,000 horses, 300 elephants, 400 
or 500 camels, and 10,000 oxen, which used to transport his goods to 

several countries like Golkunda and Bijapur and even into different 
regions of the Mughal Empire. Everywhere he had his agents and 
merchants stationed. Moreover, he had trading relations with 

( 2 ) Burma— Arrakan, Pegu, and Tenasserim (Mergui Archipelago), 
(m) Acheen, Peruk, Macassar and the Maldives, 

(m) Persia and Arabia, 

{iv) Bengal. 

His mercantile marine then consisted of 10 ships and he gradually 
increased their number by building more ships, especially at Narsapur 
in the East coast. There a junk of 800 tons had been built in July 
1638 for being sent to Persia or Mocha and it was referred to in factory 
correspondence as the “ great ” junk of the Sar i Khail.’ 

Unwilling to employ Vijaynagar sailors, who might have played 
him false, Mir Jumla asked the European Companies, both the English 
and Dutch, to lend him pilots and sailors for navigating his junks, viz. 
Roger Adams (1642), Richard Walwyn (1647), John Gayton (1646), 

1 For range of trade Report of Walter Littleton and Venkanta Brahman 0 an. 
ty, 1651) in Love, Vestiges of Madras I. 100. Foster, English Factories in India 
i6sr-4 ; p. 12 ; for shipbuilding, FEF 1637-41, pp. 79-80, 168 ; 2642-4 pp. 88, gS- 
Peruk was to the South of Queda in Malay Peninsula and subject to the king of 
, Acheen. Bowrey, a6on, ayjn. 
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Thomas Bostock (1650).* There were some Muslim pilots also for 
example, Muhammad Beg in charge of the Mubarak Tukli, sailing to 
Pegu, Nakhuda Nura, sailing to Acheen, Nakhuda Mulla Hasan Ali 
sailing to Gombroon.® 

In spite of his growing mercantile marine, Mir Jumla suffered 
from naval weakness. Though in 1651, the Sultan of Golkunda and 
Mir Jumla ceased to ask the Portuguese for passport for their vessels, 
yet during the siege of Madras (Sept. 1657- — April, 1658), the English 
were asked to give “passes* ’ (passports) for Mir Jumla’s sea-going 
junks. But they refused.^ 

Mir Jumla wanted to get a share in the profitable trade with Burma. 
It was the home of “ perfect Rubies and Sapphires’, prized in 
different parts of the world. Its gumlack was the finest quality and 
superior to Indian lac. Martavan jars, some gold, copper, tin quicksilver. 
gama (bellmetal) and benzoin were also available there.'* As 
minister in Golkunda he sent Hassan Khan to Pegu to open commercial 
relations with its ruler, famous as “ the Lord ofWhite Elephants”. 
Subsequently the Mir asked the latter to permit Muhammad Beg. 
the captain of a Golkunda ship, to trade annually with his own 
ships to Pegu.s Mir Jumla sometimes employed English private 
traders (^.\^. Richard Gogan in 1647) to conduct commercial operations 
on his behalf to Pegu, which were more profitable than those of the 
English. Mir Jumla’s junks laden with his own freightgoods sailed 
regularly from Masulipatam to Pegu, while his servants and agents 
used to constantly journey to and from Pegu, sometimes on Dutch 
ships {e. g. 1653). The political disorders in Pegu due to the invasion 
of the Chinese adversely affected the trade of Mir Jumla as well as of 
Dutch about 1651. About 1653 the King of Pegu prohibited the sale of 
tin and tusks to strangers and the exports of ganza and organised 

1 FEF 1637-41, PP. 76 * 77 > Sm, ^SS 5 Dutch sailors, in FEF. 1642-45. 

pp. 69. 81, 234 ; 1646-50, pp. 98, 139. \ Dutch pilot, 1651-54. pp- 256-7. 268-9. 

2 Tabreai, 147b; FEF 1637-41. PP.167-8 and n; 260. 71. 

3 Danvers II. 301 (Portuguese) leave 1 . 192 J.B.R.S. XXVII. iio-iii. 

4 Hall, 87 £E ; Purchas v. 1004 •, Moreland, Relations of the Kingdom of 

Golkenda, FEF. 1622-23. P. 338 ; 1634-6, pp, 16, 146 ; i 637 - 4 i> P- 94 5 Bowrey, 

290, 27sn. . u 

5 Mir Jumla’s letter to the Wazir of Pegu, Tabrezi, 1476. ; , ^ 
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guards on the way to Martaban to implement his orders.* 

Arrakan was famous for wild elephants. Mir Jumla prayed to 
Dharmaraja, the Raja of Arrakan for grant of trade facilities to his men. 
At his special entreaty, the Raja released from prison seven Irakis 
suspected to be Shahjahan’s agents. He also requested the Raja to 
release severals Mughals long imprisoned in Arrakan and to grant free 
trade facilities so that Arrakan might be the meeting place of 
traders from different lands. Mir Jumla purchased 4 elephants sent 
by the Raja to the East Coast and received one as a reward.^ 

In return for the East Coast calicoes, Mir Jumla probably procured 
the spices of the East Indies, slaves and rice from Macassar, tin from 
Peruk and cowrey from the Maldives.* 

Persia figured prominently in his commercial enter prises. Every 

year he used to send a large quantity of goods in his junks of all sizes 
from the East Coast of India to Persia. Other ships were not allowed 
to load themselves till those of Mir Jumla, the *’ all ruling Sar i Khail 
or Vizier” were filled up. His power and influence as the minister of 
Golkunda enabled him to utilize the ships of the English E. I . 
Company also in transporting his articles (<?. g, sugar in 1637 and ’40) 
to Persia without paying any freight and any customs. In 1651-2 
• Mir Jumla’s junk reached Gombroom via Gwador on the Makran 
coast and about 200 tumam were remitted as the Company’s share of 

1 Cogan affair, FEF, 1646-50, pp. 98-99. 198 ; 1651-4, pp. 260, 263; 206-7 
(using Dutch ships), 19. .Mir Jumla secured tne release of Richard Cogan, when the 
latter was imprisoned by the English Agent of Madras. 

Burma was under the Toungoo dynas<^y (1551-1740). After 1628 the monacchy 
became weak and Upper Burma was twice overrun by the Ming , and Manchu Chinese 
and five times by the Manipuris. Encylo. Brit (14th ed.) Iv. 430. 

2 For Arrakan trade, Bowrey, 73, 2450, 222 ; Continuation 153a, Sarkar 
Aurngzeb's reign. For Mir Jumla’s 2 letters to the Raja, and proposal to send 

■ Kamran Beg, Tjabrezi, ■ 4482^ raga. Probably the 23rd king of Arrakan, Tsan da thu 
damma’ (acc. 1652). isr,rrferred, to.here aSviDharmaraja. .vs^de Capt. A, P. Phayr is 
article, “ On the History of Areakan”iin JASB.Xni_(i844), 23-52. 

■ Tenasserim - was also; famous for- 'elephants,iBow^y, 73, 179, 2450 (customs 
taken). 

3 For Acheen trade EE F. 1637-41, pp. 167-80 Bowrey 288-9 ; for Bantam and 
Macassar FEF. 1651-54, pp, 99, 290-1 ; Bowrey 291 (slaves). Macassar was a 
free port and ships no CBSlP^s, , 'J'ayernier I pt H 91. For Peruk, Bowrey, 
2830, 2520, 2670, 28on ; for Maldives, ibid 104, 79. 
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customs due on his goods from Masulipatam. In 1653 the Gombroon 
factors apprehended troubles if the landing and transporting customs- 
free of two bales of Mir Jumla*s goods became known to the 
Shahbundar, as the latter claimed’the right to'open bales, suspected to 
belong to “ the Moors”. But they were advised by the Madras factors 
that if they were “ to continue in this country ”, they must not deny 
the privilege and must be prepared to suffer in case of denial*. 
The practice of sending goods customs free continued when Mir Jumla 
became the Governor of Bengal. 

Mir Jumla regularly sent his junks to Mokha, pilotted by English- 
men in 1642, 1646, and 1647^ 

Through his commercial activities Mir Jumla the Persian became 
one of the principal inneritors of the maritime trade of the Vijaynagar 
Empire with Arrakan, Pegu, Tenasserim, the Malay Peninsula and 
the Archipelago, and with Persia and Arabia. In the 16th century 
the Portuguese had displaced the Arabs as the carriers of that trade. 
During the first half of the 17th century Mir Jumla endeavoured to step 
into the void, created by the decline of the Vijaynagar empire and the 
Portuguese. The situation was favourable, as the English trade had 
not been securely established and as there was acute rivalry between 
the Dutch and the English, each trying to outbid the other in securing 
the favours of the Mir. Mir Jumla also became a keen competitor 
of the English E. I. Company especially in the Burmese and Persian 
trade. The English not finding any opportunity of getting freight 
on goods sent from Masulipatam to Persia, endeavoured not to lose 
any freight in the Bay of Bengal ports. They also endeavoured 
to prevent the extension of his commercial' ascendancy in Pegu 
and the Burmese waters.® 


1 FE F 1637-41, pp. 30 n. 260, 71 (freight free); 1642-5. Pp. 88, 67, 207-8 
(customs free\ ss ; 1651-4, Pp. 262, 220-22; for remission, 1651 54, pp. 67, 117-118, 
125-26 ; Shahbundar’s strictness, ibid, is 7 and n. 206 ;also Hague tr. series x, 
Vol. 18, no. 549 in ibid; opinion of Madras factors, ibid 228, 282; opinion of Surat 

factors, ibid 256-257, 268-9. , ' „ 

2 FEF. 1642-45, pp. 69, 81, 234 ; 1646-50. pp. 98, 139. -Darya DauUtiW 

for Mokha trade, Bowrey 103, i 32 n. 24Sn. 

I Vijaynagar trade in Ramanyya, Studis In the history of the Third Dynasty of 
Vijaynagar, ch X ; Vijaynagar Sexcentenary commemoration Volume 220^24 ; 
commercial position of the English in India, Proc. IHC (1939) { 

competition with the English, FE F. j 637 ' 4 i> PP* 79 *^® 5 4 ^* 4 S PP* 55 * 

67 j 1646-50, pp. 98-99, 198. 



MANti ON COLONIZATION. 

By Tara Bhusan Mukherjee, M. A., B. L., Research Scholar, 

Patna College 

Manu, the great Political thinker of Ancient India, laid down 
in unmistakable terms the duty of a conqueror towards the conquered. 
The’ colonial government was to be based on the principles of self- 
government and the right of self-determination. Manu observes, 
“ Having ascertained the wishes of all the people to install a member 
of the same royal family on the throne and then conclude a treaty.’! 

The first duty of the conqueror was to hold a plebiscite. The 
government of the conqueredHerritory was to be formed by the verdict 
of the people’s vote. The conqueror 'was not to enforce a particular 
type of government, against the wishes of the people. No attempt was 
to be made to destroy the political and economic activities of the con- 
quered. There was not to be any dictated peace but there was to be a 
treaty as between two equals. The newly constituted government was 
given the treaty-making power and thus its sovereignity was recognised. 

Meghatiti in his commentary has given an instance of the treaty. 
The two parties according to him were to have equal shares in the 
treasury arid when one was afflicted by chance the other was to come 
to his help with men and money. The treaty was in the nature of a 
mutual assistance pact. 

The duties of a conqueror did not end there. He was not to ignore 
the legal validities of the old religion, customs and laws of the colonial 
country. He was to honour the new sovereign, along with the elites of 
the place with jewels.® The treatment towards the conquered people 
was not one of hatred. Fraternization was not prohibited. The con- 
quered people were loved and not hated. This shows the high standard 
of civilization of the people. War was treated as a sport and thevictors 
felt no necessity for despising or oppressing the vanquished, 

% Manu VIII 402 . 

i /W^VIlIaoj, . : 
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The conqueror having set up a government according to the wishes 
of the people and having recognised its sovereignity, was to quit the 
defeated country. Manu says, “ Though safe, fertile, conducive to 
the growth of cattle and herds should be quitted by a king without any 
consideration for his self.”* This was a clear order ‘to quit’. Personal 
or Imperial interests were not to stand on the way. Manu was aware 
of the causes which instigated a conqueror to continue his domination. 
Colonies were best fitted for production of raw materials and its supply 
to the mother country. Colonies being safe, were best grounds for 
military preparation and army manouvers. Manu did not allow a con- 
queror to prolong its occupation of a country, for his own selfish ends. 
He was aware of the trick of the Imperialist in making the insecure 
condition in the colony a good ground for continued occupation. We 
have already seen that Manu ordered a conqueror to hand over the reigns 
of government to the chosen representative of the people. The form 
and the persons to govern the colony were to be selected by the people 
concerned. The Inoperial power was not to interfere with the nature of 
government. The safety and security of the colonies both internal and 
external was the responsibility of the colonial people. I he conqueror 
had no moral right to interfere with the internal policies of the colony. 
His duty was finished after handing over the administration to the 
elected representative of the people. After this his stay any longer was 
unjustified and unmoral, his next course was to quit the colony. 
Manu knew no compromise in this respect and the conqueror according 
to him, had no justification whatsoever to remain in the colony. 

I Ibid VII a 1 2. 


DECLINE OF THE VEDIC RELIGION. (G. 800-5G0 B. C.) 

By ViSVANATHA PRASAD SiNHA VaRMA, M. A. 
formerly Lecturer, H. D, j. College, Ar rah. 

Research Scholar, Patna University. 

The historical study of the different religions of the world is 
inspiring and elevating. There are differences of opinion as to the true 
nature of the Vedic religion. But even the acutest critic testifies to 
the growth of cosmological speculations and pantheistic and even 
monotheistic conceptions towards the end of the Samhita period. Sir 
Radhakrishnan and some other philosophical savants see manldava,- 
tarn smdhaya tadekam tasmaddhctnyanna paral), kinchanasa, Rv. X. 129.2, 
a forecast of the Vedantic Absolute and the inscrutable MayS.^akti. The 
seers of the Upanisads inherited the philosophical legacy of the Samhita 
period as is clear from phrases like rchdbhyuktam. But the Vedic Religion 
had also a practical ritualistic side. This tradition was extended and 
carried to a logical finish in the Brahmanas. 

Anthropologists and Ethnologists trace in the Vedic Religion an 
amalgam of different religious conceptions of different races. The 
Rigveda represents the religion of the autochthonous ^Aryans. The 
Atharvaveda shows a stage when the Aryans were in contact with the 
other Easterners. The legacy of the Indus valley people — the Proto- 
Australoids, the Mediterraneans, the Mongoloids was also there. 
It seems to be clear hence that the religion prevalent in India from 
C. 2000 B. C. to 1000 B. C. was a complex structure. Because it was 
influenced by different races. It can be easily understood that other 
racial movements also in their turn could change it.® 

We hold opinions, different from the prevalent one, as regards 
the true interpretation of Vedic texts. These shall be indicated in 

I Swami Dayananda : SiMiyUrthapraMka, 

■ ‘ a Historical parallels — changes in Buddhism due to Hellenic contact and changes 
in Israelite religion due to Semitic~Babylonian and Zorastnan—Persian contact. 
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1 Rationalism not in the Kantian sense, but in the V oltairian and the French 
enlightenment philosophical sense. 

2 Hegel : Philosophy of Religion, VolSi l uJid II. Caiidt Evolu^ioii.of Rcli|^n- 
Vol. I, pp.3i6*376. 


further researches. We shall confine ourselves in this article to a 
historical analysis of the various factors which led to the decline of the 
Vedic Religion. 

The BrShmanas, the exegetical literature concerning the Vedic 
sacrifices, carried to great extremes the ritualistic details. The 
Aitareya BrShmana contains the story of the sacrifice of ^unahsepa. 
The §atapatha is a monumental classic of science of the 
sacrifice, far more detailed than the Babylonian liturgy. The Israelite 
and Phoenician religions also contained sacrificial traits. There are 
vital differences between the Vedic and the West Asiatic systems of 
sacrifice. But sacrifice, as the supreme concern of human life, was 
cultivated only in the period of the Brahmanas. The interpretations of 
Mahidhara point out that the Vedic texts of Yajurveda were 
interpreted to support violently horrible practices. Violence and 
slaughter characterized the sacrifice in the BrShmana period. *1 he KutR* 
danta Sutra of the Digha Nikaya contains testimony for this. The Rock 
Edict I of Agoka contains prohibitions of animal slaughter. 
Hence there appears to be a twofold cause of the 
reaction against .the sacrificial system— (1) Its complication and 
mechanisation were bound to evoke rationalistic* and philosophical 
criticisms. (2) Its violence was bound to lead to an ethical and 
pietistic revolt. As times showed the Upanisads heralded the 
intellectual protest, and the ethical humanitarian ground of reaction 
was prepared by the great sage of the clan of the Sakyas. 

The speculative tendency is uppermost in the Upanisads. The 
Upanisadic spritualistic Monistic Absolute was the supracosmic parallel of 
the psychic Itman. According to Western notions this is the culmination of 
subjective religion, because the soul is carried to the highest immanental 
and transcendental levels. The various deities who might have been wor- 
shipped by the people then, i. in the Upanisads, as is clear from the 
bhasya of Sankara, are the imperfect manifestations of the Absolute. The 
conception of the Absolute is the death of all religions*, provided we ex- 
clude from the contents of religions the deepest and highest mystical 
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vision. Religion or up&sana as Ssnkara says proceeds on the duality of 
the worshipper and the worshipped. The monistic idealistic teaching 
demonstrates that even the creator cosmic God is an inferior 
impermanent reality. The MSndukya Upanisad contains a distinction 
between" the God of religions (the third stage of consciousness), and the 
Absolute of mysticism (the fourth stage of consciousness),* The 
doctrines of Uddalaka Aruni and Yajnavalkya are a severe challenge to 
all objective religious conceptions 

Hence the popular objective foundations of the Vedic Religion- 
were sought to be destroyed by the Upanisads. The various 
devalokas were all subordinated to the non-spatial psychic Brahmaloka. 
A new hypothesis may here be pointed out. The various opinions 
of the various Upanisadic teachers as to the location of the Absolute 
in the sun, moon, Vidyut, etc., may be actual historical references in the 
sense that these deities might have been worshipped tl-.en as supreme 
deities. The Brahmajala Sutta of Digha NikSya contains allusions to a 
such worship. Instead of supporting the popular religious notions 
and practices, as has been done for Christianity in the Middle Ages 
by scholastic philosophers the Upanisads carried an indirect revolt 
against all objective religious practices. 

They also protested against the aristocracy of birth. Highest, 
knowledge of spirituality was being imparted to Satykama of low? birth, 
hlence the superiority of the BrShmanas, which is so prominent in the 
Brahmania texts, insofar as they even claimed exemption from royal control, 
was undermined. The Vedantic knowledge is stated to have descended 
from the Ksatriyas to the Brahmanas. Pravahana Jaivali the Ksattriya 
imparts education to both ^vetketu and his father Uddalaka Aruni. 

The Upanisads tried to minimise the importance of Yajna in a 
twofold way. (1) The Mu^daka outspokenly derides the ritualistic sys- 
tem as futile and as being preached by the ignorant people* (2) Some- 
times they show that study and meditation are the highest kind of Yajna. 
At time the pure life is conceived as Yajna, as in the Orphic and the 
Pythagorean Sects. Thus the ritualistic sacrifice is substituted 
by intellectual sacrifice. 

1 Ranade : Upanishadic Survey. 

j Cf. the intellectual , protest of Heraclitus against Greek religious sacrifice. 
Plato emphasises intellctual contemplation of the Ideas. 
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The attitude of the Upanisads towards the Vedas in one of compro- 
mise. As is clear from the Mundaka and from the speech of Sanat- 
kumS^ra, the Vedas were given an honoured place, though not accepted 
as the final word for emancipation. But anyhow the traditions of 
Vedic scholar ship were continued in the various residences of the Upani- 
sadic A-charyas and their These centres were economi- 

cally very potent, as is clear from the munificent offerings to Raikva 
and Ysjnavalkya. If in the case of the later Buddhistic religion it is 
argued that the economic prosperity of the VihSras was a corrupting 
iniluence, if in the case of Christianity it is argued that the growing 
secularisation and wealth of the church was a factor of clerical decline 
necessitating various monastic reforms, it may be probable that the 
Vedic religion too would have suffered a decline due to the enervating 
influence of the economically efficient Vedic scholarship centres and 
affluent priesthood. There is a tone of sarcasm in the statement of 
Ysjnavalkya. (which may be called eudaemonistic ethics) 

The Upanisads thus attacked the strongholds of Vedic religion. 
Another attack came from the Sophistic and Ethical movements of the 
7th and 6th century B.C. Just as Socrates and his successors Plato 
and Aristotle attacked the Greek religion and wanted to set up an 
ethical add idealistic standard, so also Lord Buddha tried to estab- 
lish his Aryan truths on the inalienable foundation of a very profound 
concern for human miseries.* Lord Buddha wanted to remove the 
sufferings of the masses not by carrying on a wholesale political and 
economic revolution, but by providing the psychological remedy of a 
deep unconcern for the world and its allurements. He wanted the eradi- 
cation of ^rsna and the destruction of the five upadanaskandhas. The 
teachings of Lord Buddha may have been absolutisic and idealistic,^ 
being constructed on the background of the Upanisadic metaphysics, but 
so far as the Tripitakas and their actual ^teachings are concerned the 
doctrines of NirvS^ia, Anatmanism, (cp. to Hume and James)^ dynamic 
nature of the transitory world characterised by the Pratitya-samutpada 
were in no way favourable to the Vedic religion. Lord Buddha did not 
carry on an open crusade against the Vedic savants and their cherished 

1 But Lord Buddha greatly exceeded them in inflaeucing the masses, 

2 Radh krishnan : Hibbert Journal, April 1934. , - 

3 According to btcherbatsky. Buddhism is a Psychology without a sottl, ' ; ; 
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beliefs and dogmas. He tried to ennoble the prevalent violent sacrificial 
system. He provided for sacrifice of grains, etc., and tried to moralise 
the sacrifices like the Hebrew Prophets by giving the highest impor- 
tance to ethical acts. He countered the contemporary renowned scho- 
lars of Brahmanism on a threefold platform: (1) He severely challenged 
the claim of attainment of unity with Brahman (m.) of the Brahmins. He 
derided the search after Brahman as a futile endeavour. He propoun- 
ded that neither the Jlsis nor their ancestors up to the seventh in 
ascending order had a glimpse of Brahman. He condemned the invo- 
cation of gods and the enchanted songs sung in their praise at the time 
of sacrifices. (2) He claimed that he preached the way to supracosmic 
vision, to supreme knowledge and to NirvSna. It is mentioned in the 
Upanisads and even in the Rigveda that the supreme end of human 
life is not study or reflection, but self-realisation. Lord Buddha always 
claimed to have been the realised and enlightened Arhat and TathSgata. 
The Brahmanic scholars paled into insignificance due to the supernor- 
mal powers and prowess manifested by the Lord. Further, the Lord 
Buddha was a keen dialectician and debater and it was very difficult 
to pull on with him. (3) The Lord Buddha hit at the gross worldliness 
of the contemporary Brahmin scholars and priests. Even the king 
Ajata^atm and Prasenajit were struck with the purity and holy living of 
the Buddhist monks and their austere meditations continued lifelong as 
distinguished from the small duration of the Brahmacarya of the other 
religious systems. 

The teachings of Lord Buddha were in consonance with the teach- 
ings of the Veda and Upanisads in the ethical spirit, although ethics were 
greatly preponderant in his system. As contradistinguished from him 
were the grossly materialistic and hedonistic Carvakas, the nihilistic and 
deterministic teachers like Kaccayana, Kesakambala, Gosala, and the 
Relativists Mahavira, Belatthaputta, and some others. These had abso- 
lutely no connextion withthe Vedre religion. The Carvakas derided the 
ViediiC’ texts aa works of cheats. Gosala’s determinism meant the 
fruitlessnessof all actions, vicious or virtuous. This meant a challenge to 
the Br^hmanical claim of good actions being the equipments for heaven. 


I Stcherbatsky— -Radical Pluralisia of fiariy Buddhism. Rosenberg contends 
that early Buddhism was illusionism. (Reference . Stcherbatsky : Central Conception 
of Bttddhisin). 
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According to the IJpamsad^ actions constitute the essence of a man and 
survive him as Yajnavalkya narrated to JaratkSrava; 

AJit Kesakambaia denied charity sacrifices and oblations to fire* 
He denied the existence of a hereafter. - The Vedic and the Upanisadic 
thoughts accept a hcreafterj ■ be it in the sense of an emancipated transcen* - 
dental state or a heaven of the popular conception. A jit condemned 

deities, ridiculed the Brahmaiias and ^ramanas «ho claimed to have rea- 
lised the truth and in the spirit of Utter materialism he reduced the 
humanexisteneetothefourelements.*" 

Purpa KSsyapa’s doctrines, grossest epicureanism, were entirely 

destructive of Vedic and Upanisadic ethics. - 

Prakruddha KaCcayaha taught the existence Of seven groups— 
Earth, Water, Fire, Air, Happiness, Misery and Life. The maintenance 
of life shows Kaccayana was not materialistic. He advances to the 
vitalistic conception in the Bergsojiian spirit. Of course, vitalism is 
greatly enunciated in the Upanisads (cf. the supremacy of the Pra^ias 
over senses andithe elements) and in the Taittiriya (JliUT 

The sceptical and problematic doctrines of SaSjay'a are comparable 
to syadaoada of the Jaitias and are' based On a conception of the 
manifold nature of Reality according tq them. - It is to be seen that the 
Upanisads and the Vedic sacrificial formulas inculcate the notion of faith 
as vitally essential for success in the domain of spiritual wisdom. 

The final flower of this reactionary and sophistical movement was 
seen in the teachings of Lord Mahavira. The substitution of an 
omniscient God by powerful omniscient Tirthankaras, and the scheme 
of evolution of the world essentially different from Vedic and Upanisadic 
cosmology show that Jain tenets are antithetical to the traditional system. 
Besides the Brahmanical sacrificial mechanism, Upanisadic Absolutism, 
Buddhist and the contemporary Rationalism, another source of attack 
against the Vedic religion came from the Saifakhyas. 

Sir Radhakrishnan is of opinion that in its original form the 
^amkhya may have been a metaphysic of the Vi^istadvaita type. In its 
classic form of a realistic dualism the ^ariikhya is anti-Vedic in the 
sense that it tries to construct a system of evolution instead of accepting 

I Ajit lays the foundation of a popular materialistic philosophey, different from 
the ideas of Haeckel. 
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the existence of a supracosmic creative agency as accepted in the form 
of Hiraapyagarbha or Prajapati in the Veda and the BrShmaigas. As 
distinguished from the Buddhists, the SSmkhya accepted the validity 
of the Veda as a Pramana and is anxious to establish its Vedic origin, a 
claim which has been seriously challenged by Sankara.* We have tried 
to show in an article that the ^adikhya system of thought had a Vedic 
origin and developed alongside with the Upanisads and was a potent 
factor for the rise of Buddhism.® But the Ssmkhya-Karika is very cri- 
tical about Vedic sacrifices and calls them impure.® These are the 
views of the ^aihkhya. It regards, not sacrificial works, but discrimi- 
native knowledge, as the true means to liberation. 

The exponents of the Vedic religion and custodians of Brahmanic 
worship tried to refute the charges of the SSitikya, but this is outside 
our scope. 

1 S'ankara’s Ehasya on Vedanta Sutra 2,2.10. 

2 On the origin of the S'amkhya, articles to be published in the near future. 

3 ‘ Nor are the Vedas eternal, since they possess the character of effects ...... 

simply because the Vedas are not of personal origin, we cannot infer that 

they are eternal, because a sprout is not eternal although it has not a personal origin.* 

“The Samkhya, however, never openly opposed the Vedas but adopts the more 
deadly process of sapping thei'* foundation. ' 

( Radhak, Indian Ph. II, p. 301, 302). 


A NOTE ON ADMIRAL WATSON. 



By Dr. Kali Kinkar Datta, 


Patna College. 


Not long after the Treaty of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, the English and the 
French entered into another period of conflicts as allies of the rival 
candidates for succession to the Subahdarship of the Deccan and the 
Nawabship of the Carnatic. A contemporary, Edward Ives, tells us 
that “ the French had a far superior number of European troops, and 
had been so artful as to form connections with the most powerful 
princes in the country ; with these advantages, they made so consider- 
able a progress, as greatly to alarm the whole of the English settle- 
ments and to fill them with apprehensions, lest the day might have 
come, when Mens. Dupleix’s ambition might be gratified in its utmost 
extent Even after Dupleix’s recall, the prospect of success of the 
negotiations carried on between the English and French East India 
Companies, for a' convention with a view to “ restoring union between 
them and putting an end to the troubles on the Coast of Coromandel”*, 
was uncertain. As a matter of fact, the English apprehended a 
quick recrudescence of hostilities with the French.® The respective 
settlements of the English East India Company in India, therefore, 
“sent repeated accounts of their disagreeable situation”'* to the 
Court of Directors in England, who in their turn “ petitioned 
His Majesty’s Government for military help to safeguard the Company’s 
interests in India. 

In response to this appeal, His Majesty *' was most graciously 
pleased to order a Squadron of his ships with a body of land forces on 

1 Edward Ives, A Voyage from England to India, p. z. 

2 Court s letter to Bengal, and March, 1754, para, 17. 

4 Vide my paper on The Court of Direefors' lustmetions to the Council in 
Calcutta in view of the strained Anglo-French Relations, I755~5(>, published in Journal 
of Bihar Research Society, tgJS, 

4 Ives, op. cit, p. 2 . 
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board to proceed to the East Indies to protect the Company in their 

commerce and their just 

Rights and Privileges.’ 

The Squadron 

commanded by Charles Watson, Rear Admiral of the Blue, was com- 
posed of the following 

SAips. 

Commanders, 

Guns. 

Kent. 

Henry Speke 

64 (70 accord- 
ing to Ives) 

Eagle 

George Pocok 

60 

Salisbury 

Thomas Knowler 

50 

Bristol 

Thomas Latham 

50 

Bridgewater 

William Martin 

24 

Sloop Kingfisher 

Best Mighel 

16 


The ‘land forces’, placed under the command of Colonel John 
Adlercron, included 815 ‘Men officers’ of his regiment of infantry and 
a detachment from the Royal Train of Artillery of 78 Men officers, 
the latter being under the command of Lieutenaot WiHiafn Hislop.® 

Although the first destination of the Squadron and the land forces 
was the Coromandel Coast,'’ yet- considering that they may have 
occasions to be present at times at other settlements of the English, 
.the Court of Directors sent the following instructions to the Council 
in Calcutta on the 2nd March, 1754, for dealing with those troops ; * 

** Upon the Anchoring or Arrival of jRear Admiral Watson at your 
Presidency or any of the Company’s Settlements We Direct that he 
be saluted with 15 Guns- which he will return Gun for Gun and in 
case the Commodore Who wears a disiingushing Pennat shall arrive at 
any of our Settlements when the Admiral is not there he is to be 
Saluted with 13 Guns who will- likewise return Gun for Gun, and that 
you pay him all the Honours due to his Rank and behave to him on 
all occasions with great regard and (friendship and as you are to Behave 
-■with all Civility and Respeqt to the > several Commanders belonging to 
his Majesty’s Squadron so ypu are to give them as well as, the Admiral 
all necessary Help and Assistance. 

1 Ibid. 

2 Court’s letter to Bengal, sad March, 1754, para, 2. 

3 Ibid. 
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* You are hereby directed to allow to Admiral Wattson after the 
rate of 40.s a day Sterling which we desire his acceptance of to defray 
the Expenses of House Rent and for keeping a Table for himself and 
such Commanders and Officers as he shall think proper which 
allowance is to commence on his arrival upon the Coromandel Coast 
and continued during his stay in India and is to be in full consideration 
for all expenses whatsoever. 

As His Majesty’s Ships will be in want of stores, provisions and 
necessarys during their stay in India you are hereby directed to 
Furnish Admiral Watson or any of his Majesty’s Commanders with 
such sums of money as they shall require you to advance for those 
Purposes for which you are to take Bills of Exchange idrawn by the 
Admiral Commander or proper officers for the amount of the sums so 
advanced at the rate of six shillings and six pence pr. Weighty Dollr. 
for the stores on the Commissrs of the Navy and for Provisions on 
the Commissrs for Victualling the same payable to us in Money at 
30; Days sight taking four Bills of the same tenour and transmitting 
them to us by different Ships. 

And you are hereby positively directed to adjust all Accounts any 
way relative to the Squadron with the proper Officers and procure 
Bills as beforementioned for what shall appear due to the Company for 
the Bailance of such Accounts, or at least let them be so authentically 
certified that we may not be put to the Trouble of Litigating such 
Accounts in England which we too frequently were to our great Loss 
in the late War. 

What we have here said with regard to supplying His Majesty’s 
Ships with Money, Stores, Provisions and necessarys and adjusting 
Accounts with the proper Officers must be the Rule you are to 
observe with respect of all Accounts relative ■ to his • Majestys 
Land Forces (if they shall happen to come to your Presidency) and 
Bills are to be drawn at the same rate of* 6s. 6di pr. Weighty Dollr. 
upon the Board of Ordnance or such other of his Majestys Officers 
in England Whose Province it is; to; disiiiarge.such Bills or adjust 
.such Accounts. • 

You are to carry it with great respect td Colli. ^ Adlercron and 
you are to treat all the officers of His Majestyjs Forces in a Gentleman- 
like and Friendly manner and take the utmost care to promote and 
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Cultivate a good Understanding between the Kings and oul- own 
Forces. 

You are to make an Allowance to Gol. Adlercron after the 
rate of 40s. a day sterling which we desire his acceptance of to defray 
the Expence of House Rent and for keeping a Table for himself, the 
Lieutt., Col., Major and such other Officers as he shall think proper 
which allowance is to commence on his arrival upon the Coromandel 
Coast and be continued during his stay in India and is to be in full 
consideration of all Expences whatsoever, our meaning being that you 
are to pay the same for the time of his residence in Bengal. 

As it would be a Discouragement to His Majesty’s Forces to serve 
at Less Pay than our own we have agreed at our own Expence to 
make good to them the difference, You are therefore to pay out of our 
Cash on the Companys Account to the Officers and Soldiers of the 
Regiment under Col. Adlercron after the following Rates Yizt. 



s. 

d. 

To the Captain of each Company. .. 

2. 

0 a day 

Lieutt. .. .. 

1 

0 

Ensign . . 

1 

0 

Sergeants .. .. 

0 

2 each 

Corporals 

0 

2 do. 

Drummers 

0 

2 

Private men . . . . 

0 

2 

And to the’Adjutant to the Regiment. 

1 

0 a day 

You are likewise to Pay on the Companys 

Account the under- 


mentioned additional allowances to the Officers Cadets and Gunners 
of the detachment from the Royal Regiment of Artillery Viz.t 


1 First Lieutenant. . . . . 1 0 pr. Diem 

I Second Do* .. ..10 

_ 3 Lieutt. Fireworkers. .. ..0 8 each 

Gentlemen Cadets and Gunners. ... 0 2 each 

_ - You are to observe what we said before that the befo rementioned 
allowances are only to put His Majesty’s Forces with respect to Pay 
upon the same footing as our own, and you are further to observe 
that no Advanced pay is to be allowed to any other Persons than as 
;before directed,'./ . ' 



II 
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I You must take care that the said Forces are properly accommo- 
dated with Barracks or Places to live in during their Residence with 
you, and in general that they be treated with Humanity and as much 
care taken of them as of our own, and you are likewise to provide 
Convenient Magazines and Places for His Majesty’s Stores so as they 
may be in the custody and care of their own proper Officers ”, 



Reviews and Notices of Books. 

1. Tarkatandava of §ri-Vyasatirtha with the Nyayadipa of Sri- 
Raghaveodratirtha, Vol. IV. Edited by Vidvan V. Madhvachar. 
University of Mysore, Oriental Library Publications, Sanskrit Series 
No, 82. Mysore, 1943. 

With the publication of this volume the Tarkatandava together 
with its commentary, the NySyadipa, is completed. The Tarkatandava 
is an important work of Logic of Madhva’s school and discusses the 
sources of knowledge (pmmam), viz., praiyaksa, iabda, and anumam,, 
as subservient to the establishment of Madhva’s tenets. The author 
VySsatirtha, a famous teacher of the school, died in 1339. The 
commentator Raghavendratirtha, another famous teacher, is the author 
of a number of works dealing with Madhva's philosophy and religious 
views. Both the text and the commentary have been carefully edited 
and beautifully printed. A few printing mistakes have been pointed 
out at the end. Indexes of authors, works and passages cited, which 
will be found very helpful, are appended. 

2. Mimaifasaglokavartika of Kumarilabhatta with the commentary 
KSsika of Sucharitamisra, Part III, Edited by V. A. Raraaswami 
Sastri, M. A. University of Travancore: Trivandrum Sanskrit Series^ 
No. CL. Trivandrum, 1943. 

This third part of the Mimams5§lokav5rtika with Sucharitami^ra’s 
commentary is enriched with two elaborate introductions, one in 
English and the other in Sanskrit, one supplementing the other. The 
Sanskrit introduction mainly deals with the doctrinal differences 
between the Bhatta and the Prabhakara school, while the English one 
presents a critical account of the main currents of thought in the 
^abarabhasya and the ^lokavartika in the early portions of the 
TarkapSda up to I. 1. 5. Besides these introductions, which should 
prove very helpful, there are five appendices and a list of errata. The 
volume appears to be carefully edited and fairly well printed, although 
the quality of the paper can hardly be praised. 
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3. The MahabhSrata. Edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar. 
Aranyakfiparvan (2) * Pp. 513— 1111, I— XLIII. 1942. Poona: Bhandarkar 
Oriental Institute. 

4. The MahabhSrata. Edited by Vishnu S. Sukthankar f and 

S. K. Belvelkar, — . Fascicules 13 (1943) and 14 (1944). 
Bhandarkar Oriental Institute, Poona. 

These three fascicules of the great work started by the late Dr. 
Sukthankar maintain intact the standard of critical accuracy exhibited 
by the previous ones and deserve no less the words of appreciation 
and admiration expressed by various scholars on the latter. The critical 
method, as laid down in the Prolegomena, has been rigidly pursued 
and the care for accuracy in printing no less than in settling the ur-text 
upon the evidence of the materials cannot indeed be too highly praised. 
Some notable omissions in this critical edition of some widely popular 
episodes will be a surprise to, and no doubt missed by, many who have 
been familiar with the MahabhSrata from other editions aud vernacular 
versions, but they are none-the-less the result of the application of the 
strictest principles of text-criticism ever brought to play on any other 
Sanskrit work. These are, in the Iranyakaparvan : (1) the temptation 
of Arjuna by Urvasi, (2) Karna’s conquest of the world, and (3) the visit 
of DurvSsas to Yudhisthira ; and in the SabhSparvan : (1) Draupadi’s 
prayer to Krs^a, when DubsSsana was stripping off her garments. 
A remarkable pointer towards thedateof the ur-text of this edition is the 
occurrence in SabhSparvan 2.28.49 of the word Roma for Rome, which, 
as Prof. Edgerton has pointed out, would indicate it to have been 
.settled about the first century B. C. or a century or two later. 

T. Chowdhury. 

5. Ranjit Singh, by Dr. N. K. Sinha, M. A. Ph. D., Lecturer in 
History, Calcutta university. Second edition, 1945. A. Mukherjee 
Sc Co., Calcutta. Price Rs. 7 only. 

The first edition of this book was published twelve years ago, 
and at that time it was welcomed as a distinct improvement on Lepel 
Griffin’s well-known memoir on the Lion of the Punjab. Griffin’s 
work has some serious defects as it is not based on a thorough 
examination of the available materials in difierent languages. So Dr. 
Sinha was well-advised to take up ‘ a re-examination of the old 



shape it is very likely to remain the standard work on the subjeet for 
many years to come. Indeed, it will be difficult for any other scholar 
to challenge Dr. Sinha’s conclusion unless fresh materials of decisive 
value are discovered. 

The second edition of Dr. Sinha’s work gives us, for the first 
time, an exhaustive and authoritative account of Ranjit Singh’s early 
career. One of the disputed points settled, probably finally, relates to 
Ranjit Singh's occupation of Lahore, His relations with the 
Afghans — an obscure and complicated subject — has been dealt with 
clearly and convincingly, and an excellent map illustrates his north- 
western compaigns. The chapter on Anglo-Sikh relations during 
the period 1809-39 is specially interesting because it explodes the 
myth of Ranjit Singh’s unalloyed loyalty to the British alliance. We 
get a glimpse into the Sikh King’s secret relations with the Gurkhas, 
the Rajputs, the Marathas — even with the far off Burmese. Our only 
regret is that Dr. Sinha could not throw more light on this very 
interesting subject owing to the paucity of materials. The book con- 
cludes with admirable chapters on Ranjit Singh’s civil administration, 
military organization, European officers, chiefs and favourites, and his 
personality. Of the Appendices the most interesting is the critical 
note on Shah Shuja in Lahore., The bioliography gwes an exhaustive 
and critical account of all the available sources in Persian and 
English. 

The Publishers are to be congratulated on the excellant get-up of 
the book. 

6. Ljutch activities in the East by Dr. Nihar Ranjan Ray, M. A. 
(Cal.), D. Lett and Phil (leiden,) pp, VII — XX. 1 — 81. Published by 
the Book Emporium Ltd., Calcutta, 1945. Price Rupees Four only. 

Our knowledge with regard to the activities of the Dutch in 
Ifidia and the East is still inadequate, and there are few published 
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works on this subject In this volume, Dr. Ray has edited with 
introduction some documents which, in his opinion, are unpublished 
works of Danvers, and perhaps even unknown to and unutilised by 
scholars in the field (IX)”. These throw some additional light on 
the various phases of Dutch policy in the East during the 17th 
century, and have been studied by the learned editor with ample care 
and scrutiny. Proclamation of the States General, dated the 26th 
November, 1609, provided for the appointment of a Governor- 
General and Council to look after the affairs of the Dutch in the East 
Indies. It is interesting to read how Article 10 of this Proclamation 
contained following definite instructions for the Governor-General 
regarding the Dutch Company’s foreign policy. ‘'You will enquire 
particularly into the relations with all Kings, Princes, and nations of 
all India with whom the Company is treading, so as to know whether 
these are friendly and favourable, or otherwise disposed, and why, and 
for what purpose each and every one of them is so disposed towards 
the Company. You will further enquire who are the actual rulers of 
affairs in the different States of India, and what are the best means of 
entering into closen relations with them * * * (pp. 7-8)”. It is indeed 
inaccurate to say that the European trading Companies came to be 
concerned about Indian political affairs only in the 18th century and 
were quite unmindful of them in the 17th. 

In Appendix I we get a carefully drawn up and chronologically 
arranged statement of important events connected with the Dutch in 
the East Indies during the 18th and 19th centuries, and Appendix 
II contains a list of the Governors-General of Netherlands India 
from 1609 to 1895 with dates of respective incumbency. 

Dr. Ray deserves our congratulation for this useful publication. 
Its printing and get-up are good. 


K. K. Datta. 
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'?#Rsg5i^qi57¥?r^r?T[w??i^w iTfl^; llt<^ 

t?Tlf?'?T^T^'RT^fll’fsrT#- 

f| «ircr5|jg^«?B:n 

5 ^ifii =q- 1 

qqrf ^’T JfISf : !T^ 

rfjT: ifqg'l I 

‘to w?:?!fl ^f?!j 

10 Jnsprm^* i 

5iitqif?ifl[t|gir pf if 11 

^'tci^ww^jn^Ti araf|pai^gifef«: I 
p5T sj: Jralfcr^t u 

srig'ai^cr^sqt: \ 

15 53mT^?535?t ^fir: «T«ri??!n ^ II 

^RCT%rri?) 11 

*F.‘*l^i«Pf. “F.-W-. 3F.-T *The following lines are either directly 
taken from or strongly reminiscent of Amara; 7 , 8, 23-25, 29, 30, 34, 
42-45, 50-52, 58-62, 67, 68, 70, 71, 74, 75, 78^ 87, 88, 91, 92. 94-97, 
104, *106r ,10!7„. ill8-124, }28„ 131-133, 144,. 147, 150, 151, 
1^6*18% lii93494„ 195,^ ^F.Jp^. ^Else where 
Cf. Bh., or-fin? Cf. R.1.10., 





wf ^?!^t f%fe^fi =^ ^gcii: i 

qlwwi;5?sq|^ (i 
?ft??i'» ss* I5?r =^ ^qqisfS'TilsaJ^L > 
wtifii:^ ^ai5^2V«iTR^N5i n 

fci??r’' ^ «i^ii 

=? S[rra3r ?iTf5i?rw?gj3:il 
^Tgt:® II 

sr53Fat i 

«^a: fa^cTig^! ^riid 
5i§:r^> 5i^<^ p:!*!: f3?Tt3: II 

W55I: g qff 3: i 

«|g5t?§ II 

5if^?i^“ it*g5T ^ ^Rieici: II ?fa 
iftt R grsq^ I 

m^s4- ^ m\ \\ 

Rt# l^wd • 

'm^T fs^i^rdsRr |%§»t 5^5i#sq5i: n 
s.^RSIl^ mit *ire^ I 

gipfgfR^^T 

#fpl R^IfT^W 5^R 1 

?nits?5i^tw ^Tfq?Rr5r jgq^n |Rr ’isa irci^igTRf i 

|g*if«r; irrfFsr: wr pRi E?T?naq^i!!: i 
sn»Ttf: II 
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*F.-9«^'. Cf. tl.l. 11., fiwT^i. *R. »5tT. 

?F.jt%r ftw, '’F.fftart-. ^F.RfitRf^ ^ais*. ®F,^*. ^F. §f?r. Cf. P. S.'^.^t 

*F.#-. ®F^-. ‘“F.-SrtfS. ^‘F^rfiw. ' -V v'^: ;:■; 





(?) (?) ???!:* I 

50 ^s| f5t^I^f%ftfsgf^s^|q?:^¥iJ!J; 1| 

f^sIsc^r^^Tf'J w^sfq II 
t fqqqf isirf^5)i^^«5i: I 
«f^o^: q^qra^qqJTKgqrfq:* il 
5 5 f:^; RT?q?^!=I ^ q?4qi T^i3C I 

^lSl^lSl?^!%lfi^'5[RJEigi: ^5lf: ^mi n 

51;^ l 

^ § fg^d?:i^: ^ifr q^ “q II 

q# "5^^ qre^3 i 

60 ^ ^ ?Tiqi%n# fgf«?:ll 

«rq^ s' I 

?f 5R?f d q?€dS5d f R5?ts?gl 5!T?:^ ^«T|: 1 1 
q^qfejimH?) sSgCfaqRI q^KL^li^gt SprqffIfT: I 
qgrfq =^ 15=211 fqq^kmft pT[s?Je>iqT qft^lfeaTfJi^ li 
65 qgci^^Ta^5f q5^5ft5Tri[q3?qTq]®q^ii!qLi 

iJRiqqiclftqfgT^qs^t^flTcHTffe ^q || 
f»i^Tq qs^qqq €«q q^q^tr^gq: 1 
wq^Tq^ q1fH3§qK?3%5i n 

qqf q q^ qiii^lfs q^qgfiigit 1 

70 qiqg^qtg 3?mT?:: 3?ft?ds»=5^gri: li 

*The text must be corrupt here. F.^qs* sqf^f. ®F..^?i«fiiT*^pjl^jr;. 
*F.-qt«!. ®F.-qT-. ®F.-^-. ^The text is evidently corrupt here. What 
is meant is that the figures 1728, 1296, 864 and 432, each multi- 
plied by 1000, give the numbers of years in the four ages respectively. 
®F.*qq ^qW‘ ®This line appears also as 21. 



?«Jt ?ltf^'ql: ^|51%1i5rt II 

few* I 

q^gr^si: ^nq: qi%g«iT 5ft\?)^: ii 

qi?: q^sr mi q?it i 

mwt 1 ^iqi II 

OTT KEm fefi i 

^?lf; J?isf5f^ STiq ^fesq sqqqf «rq: U 

95 sinS «tIwii ^qji ^m qr qife^ i | 

#qq qqs! 'q^[$GrT»qq>]® ^qq^gqjn. I| || 

*F.-?f. *Cf. «q7 ^K. ®For or fk^l ^There is evidently | 
a lapse here into giving different meanings of fers intstead of its I 
synonyms, ). ^F.qrfi-. ^q«q-? ®^f. | 

8K.J. «». qq. ®F.«i«iiq. . " >■' , ' I 


qqkg^Btq^ 

s #3 fes^sqm: 3 «i^ feqq: i 
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•sjD 
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mm qfQfe»=iqqraq: It 
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^ ^fa: #ct ^igqs n 

'q^?q>Tf q^c?qT qii^nqi i 
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?qisg=f.q5ufe^qt5^qiqqj; i 
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vjqqj g q55 q-g /q i 

w qgqi ^ qqi^sfe ^q g^^Mi 
qi^qtsi qifqrqi? qq^qq^aq-q^ I 



M iriTRH mt I i?^f Tf 5[i ?nf% I 

^511^ J^f Ip 1 

100 1^ f^lf? 5ife^ ^i?i?| I! 

irat im* ir?r5T>j i?%r ^^itfi ^;cj j 

iT^isna^T: a 

»Tt?wqtir?7* #5# [ifr^5iT]< 

?rB^ra^ iTRf^^'t iTf =^ II 

105 
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sr^.#C^' IJ^TTM USqJTHTffailf I %fh 

?l^i: n i 

wift 5 %aJTt w»ift II 

1 1 5 istm: \ 

qi'if^”?5ri3?^Jil: srtiTiT: mi: || 

«rNi5f^ft^ nHfs^r^ I 
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cTOf ITRT '?5I5f ^ 5qn: i f H ?It I 
120 wm' gs^irf# ?in^ n 

**iTfe^ =^ 3 ts^jp I 

It 

*F;jjar i^. *F.*^. ^P.-^.. But cf. Dalha^ia on 

Su.l*45.180. ^F.Ji^sIhiit. ®F.-^^. ®F.fftg:^«tf;l2^-, C£. V, 

‘ F.W.. “F.-WI-. **F..%:-. «F.*i^-. 




^di's! ?wt qT^?«rf%' i U 
1 25 5TWT mil [sfisr^al]^ i 
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130 ^13 fjlsl W ^T ^ITT^T' II 
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• -OvO 
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qw* 'rara ^ 'wf S^rT*?: II 

145 q^aa: I 

SR^ ww SF W^ ti 

*F.-q«ftft. ®F.-?rei3rf%. ^The text appears to be corrupt here. 3^90^ 
and «P*?i* seem to be expected. But if so, howto account for what 
we have above ? Cf-qrar, *rRT, and ^K. Cf. and «r# itIC„ 
MW. ®F.f^«irat:. But cf. Am. and V. ^F.f^qf^a; *nig- iw? 
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1 50 i^T?l?if i5r ??!5r€tf : sr^isJ^' i 
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?iH i I 
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■'"■■■■<!>■ 
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wgft sif?q| g'giT ?:feq;T ^iiR^^fagT ii 
ci#a§Rii3^rwfe5T* 
wiqt ST g II 

170 wwiTT^ sqtt^ wi# ?nq=qi2q^5L \ 

«^5r qiiqist qs^ iw ' m ii 


’F.-i^*. ‘mmi: Am. ^F..^. “F.q^ g^. ®Alsp «ftgg-and 

gkg-^K., MW. ®There seems to be a lapse here into giving different 
meanings, as in 23.83. ^F.-w, Cf. Am. l?g:. ®F.-5»ifg. 

•F.-Rrwt-. 


fq^ fq5T5iqfq5 ^*5' !1 

Hlwri 

175 ’qgarV 5%: 
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^y^qyqqq qiqt qy^w^ q qywqq: li 
^^^0 ^r*q: ^qqyqq q- ^kf?c!^:l 
. 195 wy: ^5^5: f^sf' q^sfq q II 

«y8 Tik-qq ^q iqy^: «fq^ fkqi*i.i 
?q?:«; qsflqjq ^'toqjyqa^qyqf.y: ii 
q|^ qqyqiE’sf q]”?^y: i 

fqmyqyqfq s^qi^jf ^ ii 

*F.%fqq. “Usually smq. ®F.-wtiq% ‘'F.ql*SqqignT. ®F.»gtrsr-. *F,qi€. '=;% 
MW. *F.qy-. ’F.qraqtq*. «F.qiqf/“F.-qq-r ^F.-g^rs, *^F.*qqq*. v 
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f f J^SfT ^ I 
«rTl*i i U\ §5f ^SfT 11 

R9T»icii5?t?:i5r‘ :fF^'<if'T f50^qg: i 
?rf5^ ^T<p?iT ^ '^r ii 

^tlT? ^Tin^^OfKT ^ | 
^^JsdJTsfq il 
^*53^ Sej^iTrf^ S[ gK^ I 

5?i^ '^Tf'T Imk =^ '^5^11 

;fka#n^sftr 1 

sG^: ^ilf srwi ?ifdt II 

^ 3 ^ ^ fqp^fgT^^TBat: ^ I 
qiw*^ 'q- ITTWqW II 

CI 3 : 5n<tl ^wsfq I 

q^ si^sfq fq^: u 

3 # s^\ «rq3,l 

r«# fef ^i5fel ;if%; I 
,«nlF^si5|qtfig^’ qpftqwqqqt qq^^ii 
q*l?^3rr« f%f' “q I 
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^isit ^n^gwTr^f il 
230 f ?:t f ^ I 

W w # ’'* 1 ^ 

fT?i^ 35*1^ ’**? 1 

«5# 36 ^^ ^w*it^ I 

235 3 Tr% ^5i| 3?5* «ri?§ '?faf^4t: II 

iQ TO«^ %*' ^’^^i 

’TT5i% is‘ ?;id 55% II 
«?^ "w ?[i^ 5® =^ f^i: I 

sng II 

240 5ft?R!5a5cn 

*ei?55t: ii 

g^: f^CUT^ I 

^ciii 11 

^ ^W: I 

245 ?im5II?n I^: ii 

^j^5Pri '^ 38 ^^ ^a^n Ji^FT^ r 

«BF4t5ft JTFWll's g 7F^5»lg|^sfiT ^ II 
at^t^ift a^*?5S?:is^ “a I 

«fNr^ §513?^ i asiT ^ II 

250 t^i^'t g ai*^f* auT 1 
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in^raf a5ir3^3?af g » 

^dRaaf iJfi?g4[iii5ii?5ft il 
^51: f^g'sfal^sflril 1 

‘^Isarenl ^a? Ratna. has(st)«r^ *F.a^. »F.-^. -•F.wbi^. 

*F.-aIf. ‘Ras^ii. *F.%z 
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255 »rrcs' II 
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